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GENERAL INHIODUCTION 


PAET L 

ON THE PLATONIC PHILOSOPHY GENERALLY. 


Almost contenii)oraneoa8ly among the learned of Europe, there 
has arisen a tendency to study the sublime, spiritual philosophy 
of Plato, in preference to the cold materialism of .Aristotle, 
on which have ^en erected so many of the systems that have 
risen and had meir day in our literary world. That this has 
not hitherto been the ca^, and that Platonism (which, in its 
spiritualising an4 purifying tendency, may be deemed to ap¬ 
proach Christianity,) has not hitherto been exalted to its true 
dignity and station in metaphysical history, is chiefly attribulable 
to the absurd mysticism and fanatical extrava^ces which the 
New Platonists introduced in their interpretations, and which 
li^e too frequently been regarjjed as true expositions of the 
great phUftophefl, by modern writers eithdr too lazy or too igno¬ 
rant to go and drink the clear waters a^the fountain-head. Plato 
himself wrote wonderfully kittle that cannot be comprehended 
by a reflective mindand the more his works are studied in 
themselves,, and apart from false interpretation, the more will 
his acute intelligence, practital |ood sense, aid pure mc^aiity, 
become apparent, and the higher wiU he rise in ^he respectsaad* 
admir|tion ot the Christian philosopher. 
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Our present object is, to give a conci^ view of the philosophic 
doctrines of Plato, as a sort of general key to his Dialogues 
viewed as a wholeahd we propose* to ^ve, by way. of intro- 
ductton, a short account otf the Hie of this man of mighty mind, 
thisi** Maximus philosophorum,” of whom Eusebius so beautifully 
observes, Jhat • he alone, of all tho Greeks, reached to the vesti¬ 
bule of truth, and stood upon ife threshold.” 

Tho true moral history of Plato is to be discovered wholly in 
his writings. As for the details of his external life, the records 
o^ antiquity fui'nish information so varying, contradictory, and 
uncertain, ns to render it difficult to distinguish the true from the 
false—the authentic from the fabulous. The following statement, 
however, may be relied on, as generally correct. 

Plato, the son of Ariston and Perictione or Potona, was born 
(probably in the island of .^gina, then occupied by Athenians) in 
the month Thurgeliou (May), a»no 420 A. C., in the third year 
of the eighty-seventh Olympiad, about the time of Pericles’s 
death. By his mother’s side he was descended from Codrus and 
Solonand he was connected with the most distinguished families 
and most renowned political men of his day. Ilis youth falls in 
the time of the Peloponnesian war; and his wlmle life is closely 
connectc<l with that brilliant period when the Htmture of Attica, 
historical, dramatic, and rhetorical, ^as at the zenith of its 
gloryj,—at a time, liowever, (we must add,)wheuithe seeds of Athe- 
niai\ decay were being rapidly brought to maturity by the sub¬ 
stitution of a base and brutalizing ochlocracy for tho rational 
government of |ood and patriotic men,—and by tlie elevation ol 
a troop of superficial, seductive, trutli-perverting, applause-loving 
sophists to the throne of true, npble, elevating, divine philosop^^y. 
He received the best dlucation that Athens could fhrn^sh ; being 
taught reading, writing, hnd Uterary knowledge* (ypd/i/i«ra), by 
Dionysius, gymnastics ^by Ariston *'an Argive wrestler, music 
by Metellus of Agrigentum and Draco of Athens, and tho 
elements of the Heracleitean philosophy by Cratylus and Her- 
mog«ipes. He hid but little incliiation for political life; for, 
besides being unfitted for it by a retiring habit and weak voice, 
he was utterly disgusted by the endless changes that occurred in 
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tho governments of Gre«ce, by the comptions of the Athenian 
democracy, and by the depravity of Athenian manners. IIi» 
studies were happily promot^ by an ear^ cultivation of jjoetry, 
ill which many of his essays were far faom unsucc^ful; agd his 
wor^s betray a very considerable acquaintance with matheq|ati- 
cal science. It was by Soisrates, however, that^his mind was 
imbued with that true philosophic spirit, which gave a* right 
direction and exalted object to all his after-pursuits. His inter¬ 
course with this pure, simple-minded moralist began, when he 
was twenty years old (B. C. 410), and lasted nearly eleven yeals; 
during which time he carried on hiS studies and inquiries by 
means of books or oral instruction from others, but in all cases 
consulting his favourite master, os the interpreter, commentator, 
and critic of the various philosophical studies in which he was 
engaged. This, indeed, is tlie view which Plato has given us of 
Socrates throughout the Dialoguesfor the latter seldom or 
never appears in them as a didactic expounder of truth, but 
- mtlier os the critic of opinions, doctrines, and systems,— 
the judge, in short, to whom everything is to be submitted for 
approval, or rejection, or modification, os the case may be. 

After the iieyecution and death of his divine master (so beau¬ 
tifully and jiathetically related in the Phsedo), Plato went to 
Megara, where he is saidAo have attended the Xiectures of Euclid j 
and he then siierft several years in travel, far distant from the 
past and the future scene of his philosophical laboursnor can 
there beany question, but that they were years of great importance 
to him for developing the peculiar character cf his philosophy. 
He visited Megara, Gyrene, the Greek citi^ in Magna GrsBcia 
aEd Sicily, (where he became aipquainted with Archytas, Phi- 
lolaus, and othere of the Pythagoreai^ school;) and he travelled 
even os far as figypt, where he stayed thirteen years in gaining 
an insight into the mystenous doctrii^s and priest-lore of the 
sacerdotal caste. At three different periods he visited the court 
of Dionysius, tyrant of Sicify,and made severd attempts to 
subdue his hgughty spirit. "It was during therfirst of th^*rMi- 
dences (B. C. 3893, that he was employed in the instnactioJ 
of Didn, the king’s brotheivin-law; and in hia efforts to rwsue his 
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pupil from the general depravity of the court, he was not dis¬ 
appointed. Dion, inspired with the love of wisdom, was desirous 
of introducing his predcptor to Dionysius the tyrant; but Plato’s 
diBctKirse with him being levelled against the vices and cruelties vf 
his feign, the tyrant conceived a violent prejudice against bin; and 
formed a desigp against his life, which, by the aid of Dion, Plato 
happily managed nto escape. * His captivity in iEgina, which 
was brought about by the agents of Dionysius the elder, happily 
ended in his manumission, through the kindness of his friend 
Anicerris; and he then returned to Athens, there to found his 
celebrated School in the Academy. Here he lectured during 
twenty-two years, and then undertook a second journey to Syra¬ 
cuse at the instigation of Dion, who hoped, by the philosophical 
lessons of Plato, to inform and improve the ill-educated mind of 
his nephew, the new ruler of Syracuse—^Dionysius the younger. 
This prince, it is said, had been brought up by his father wholly 
destitute of an enlightened education; and Plato now attempted 
the improvement of his mind by philosophy. This second 
journey is placed B. C. 367; and he stayed four months in Sicily. 
It seems to have been a part also of the plan laid down by Dion 
and himself, to bring about a wholesome reform .'<in the Sicilian 
constitution, and to give it a more aristocratic character. What¬ 
ever may have been their intentions^i however, they were ail 
frustrated by the weak and luxurious character of Dionysius, 
who,^ however he might relish for a time the Bage*'and virtuous 
lessons of Plato, soon found it more conformable to his personal 
interests to folloV the counsels of Philiston, his father’s friend 
and adviser. Dion thereupon became the object of his nephew’s 
j^ousy, and was banished on tlv» ground of his ambitious desigiis. 
In this juncture, Piatef di^ not long stay in Syr^use, where his 
position would have been, at best, only ambiguoulf. He returned 
once more to Athens; bn| in consequ^ce of some fresh disagree¬ 
ments between Dionysius and Dion with respect to the property 
of the latter, he was induced (I^. 861) to take a third journey 

to S^ifvcuse. So however, from Effecting the ej^nected' recon- 
^Kaflnn, he came himself to an open rupture with the tyrant, 
and was in great personal danger, till relieved by his philosophic 
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friendB at Tarentam. From this time h^appears to have passed 
hia old age in tranquillity, engaged with the instruction of his 
numerous disciples and the prosecution of*hi8 literary labours. 
Ha died, while yet actively employed iif teaching, Olymp. M)8, 
circ. ofino 348 B. C. 

He was succeeded as Lecturer in the Academy, bjr his^^nephew 
Speusippus; and among his prinSpal fullowen may be men¬ 
tioned, Hippothales and Callippus of Athens, Xenocrates of 
Chalcedon, Aristotle of Stageira, Dion of Syracuse, Demosthenes 
the orator, and the iihilosopher Tlicophrastus. 

The works of Plato, it scarcely need be mentioned, consist of a 
long series of Dialogues, in all of which, except the Laws, .the 
principal interlocutor is Socrates. The form of dialogue he was 
certainly not the first to introduce into philosophy; and it seems 
probable, that his adoption of this form of composition flowed 
rather out of the subject than from any desire of direct imitation. 
The Eleatic dialectics, with which Platonism is strongly imbued, 
could only be explained in the form of question and answer ; and 
besides, .^hat Plato should write in the form of dialogue seems to 
be the natural consequence of his wish to investigate and analyse 
dialectically, amjp after the manner of Socrates, the various ques¬ 
tions of philosophy then in vogue. And so Schlelermacher 
remarks:—“ In every wa;|i^ not accidentally only or from prac¬ 
tice and tradition^ but necessarily and naturally, Plato’s was a 
Socratic methl^B, and, indeed, as regards the uninterrupted and 
progressive reciprocation, and the deeper impression made upon 
the mind of the hearer, to be certainly as much jjfeferrcd to that 
of his roaster, os the scholar excelled him, as well in constructive 
diajpctics as in richness and conyinss of subjective intuition.” 
And further,—“ it we look only to the^imftiediate purpose, that 
writing, as regaiticd by himself and his followers, was only to be 
a remembrance of thoughts sSready current among them (dypa^ 
ypd/tnara )—Plato considers all thought so much like spontaneous 
activity, that, with him, a remeai]jj|rance of this kind of what has 
been already i^uired, must^necessarily be so* of the firs^tbid 
original mode of acquisition. Hence, on that account alone, the 
dialogiatic form, necessary as an imitation of^^at original and 
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reciprocal communication, would be an indispensable and natunu 
to his writings as to bis oral instruction.*^ But, however essen- 
tially different the fohn of the dialo^es adopted by Plato from 
thatk pursued by other witers, they were composed, as respects 
thoir matter, with constant reference to the labours of hif, pre¬ 
decessors. Ih fact, his whole system is rather critical and eclectic 
than*dogmatical;«and several*of his dialogues assume the form 
of criticisms on the notions of former philosophers, rather than 
the formal developments of any doctrines of his otvn. He was 
thoroughly conversant not only mth the leading principles and 
peculiar system of Socrates, but had no mean acquaintance, 
besides, with the notions of Pythagoras, Heracleitus, Parmenides, 
Empedocles, Zeno, Anaxagoras, and Protagoras,—extracts from 
n^hose writings, with animadvertions on their opinions, are 
abundantly scattered throughout his works. Yet, however 
much Plato may have learnt from the philosophic works of 
his predecessors, while he borrowed some of his leading ideas from 
his great master Socrates, we should nevertheless be treating him 
most unjustly, were we to regard him merely as a compiler and 
systematiser of what had been before promulgated, and so deny 
him all claim to the merit of being a great origiml thinker. His 
entire system is based, in fact, on some grand and novel ideas, 
perhaps faintly shadowed foi’tlj by others, but never clearly un¬ 
folded till the time of Plato. The opposition bftween tlie genera] 
law^and the particular facts, between the objects of reflection and 
the objects of tlie senses, between the world of intelligence and 
the visible woAtl, was never clearly proclaimed till Plato an¬ 
nounced it. Socrates, indeed, awakened the'f,erm of science, and 
laid the foundation of dialec^cs; but it was Platq who gu-ve 
system and consistent tf the whole. Socrates had not the men¬ 
tal capacity or education to arrange his thoughfb on any definite 
])lan;—wheTeas the kin;}red genius of Plato was happily fostered 
by every encouraging influence, and he stepped in to elaborate 
completely the p^an of which l^^s^naster had merely sketched the 
finlk Klde out]i|ieT 

* AVe proceed next to consider the chronological arrangement of 
the Platonic Dialbgaes, and the natural division according to 
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which they should be classifted.* The mqpt obrious arraugemen 
is according to their chronol^cal order;—and viewing them in 
this light, We may divide them into three Classes. In the first 
ar# those written by Plato before he set out on his travels,— 
namely', tlie Lysis, Phsedrus, Inches, Hippias mtyor, Protagoru, 
Charmides, Ion, Menon, Alcibiades i., Euthydemus, Euth^phron, 
Crito, and the Apology of Socratt^;—in the second are llSiose 
which he drew up on his return from his travels, and before his 
second journey to Sicily,—namely, the Gorgias, Thesetetus, 
Sophistes, Politicos, Cratylus, Parmenides, the Symposiunf^ 
Menexenus, PhUebus, apd Phtedo; and in the tkird we place 
those wTitten in more advanced life, when his 'views had become 
matured, and his doctrines tlioroughly digested into one har¬ 
monious system,—namely, that noble trilogy comprising the 
Tirntpus, Critias, and Rejmblic,—to which may be added the long 
dialogue of the Laws, which, though perfectly genuine, is but 
loosely connected with the general system of Plato’s philosophy, 
and seems to be quite an extraneous section of this part of his 
writings. Schleiermacher, however, has presented us with a 
' (dassification of a different kind, based on their subject-matter, 
and on an acutji and careful examination of the connexion of 
thought running tlurough the Dialogues. He arranges them 
under three heads:—1. Mtementary Dialogues, containing the 
germs of all thatVollows,—of Logic as the instrument of philo¬ 
sophy,- and of Ideas as its proper object,—viz., the Phseclrus, 
Protagoras, and Parmenides, the Lysis, Laches, Charmides, tiud 
Euthyphron, to which ho append ^ also, the AptUogy, Crito, lo, 
and Hippias minor;—2. Progressive Dialogues, which treat of 
th#distincl^on between scientific a^d common knowledge in their 
united application to Moral and Ph^sidU science,—viz., the 
Gorgias, TheseteVus, Menon. Euthydemus, Cratylus, Sophistes, 
Politicus, the Symposium, Phmdo, and ^PhUebus, with an Ap¬ 
pendix containing the Erast, first Alcibiades, Menexenus, and 

• 

* We have partlcalarised here onlf thos I Dialogues whid^are nsualljr regarded 
oa genuine. The ^ip<>arehns, Minoti* Alcibiadea ii, Clitopuon, Theoges, HaSSss, 
Demodocua, Kpuiomis, and the l«tters, areof diapatdileorigin,&DdtoheH^pe4, 
probablya to aome of notd's follbwert. 
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Hippias major;—8. Ct^mctxoe Diciogues, containing an object* 
ive scientiiic exposition, in which the practical and speculative 
are completely unitbd,>—viz., the Vimeeus, the Critias, and the 
Kapublic, with an Appendix comprising the Laws, Epistles, &:c. 
It is clear also that the Dialogues will allow of yet another mode 
or arrangenlent, according to their contents,—as being either 
Disilectical, Ethical, or Physital:—this division, indeed, is elearly 
discernible in his* works, though several may not be assignable to 
any one part in particular:—thus, the Themtetus and its ta'O 
a)nnected dialogues,—the Gorgias and Protagoras, with the 
Cratylus and the Sophistes, are clearly diolcctical; the Phadrus, 
Philebus, Republic, and Laws are ethical, and the Timseus is 
exclusively physical. If, however, we would view the Dialogues 
as a whole, with all its parts fully harmonising, we should inquire 
what was the philosopher’s great object visible throughout those 
writings. Mr. Sewell answers tliis very satisfactorily;—we shall 
give his own expressive, glowing words:—“ Plato’s great object 
was man. He lived with man, felt os a man, held intercourse 
with kings, interested himself deeply in the political revolutions 
of Sicily, was the pupil of one, whose boast it was to have brought 
down philosophy from heaven to earth, that it^night raise man 
up from earth to heaven; and, above all, he was'a witness and an 
actor in the midst of that ferment of hr^nanity exhibited in the de¬ 
mocracy of Athens. The object constantly befose the eyes of Plato 
was^the incorporated spirit, the Opfft/ta of humkn lawlessness; 
he saw it, indeed, in an exhausted state, its power passed away, 
its splendour tbrn off, and all the sores and ulcers which former 
demagogues had pampered and concealed, now laid bare and 
beyond cure.” Indeed, us ttiefcsame writer w'ell observes;—“^he 
state of the Athenian tienjocracy is the real due'to the philosophy 
of Plato. Jt would be proved, if by nothing dse, by one little 
touch in the Republic. TAc Beptiblh is the mnonary of his whole 
system^ and the keystones of all the other Dialogues are uniformly 
let into it. But the object of t|^e‘Republic is to exhibit the misery 
of injin let loose* from law, and W throw out a general plan for 
“ making him subject to law, and thus to perfect his nature. This 
is exhibited on a li>rge scale in the i>enon of^a State; and- in the 
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masterly historical sketch w^ich, in the eighth and ninth Books, 
he draws of the changes of society, haring painted in the minutest 
detail the form of a licenti^s democracy he fixes it* by the 
slightest allusion (it was perhaps all that he could hazard) on (j)ie 
existii)^ state of Athens; and then passes on to a frightfiil pro¬ 
phecy of that tyranny which’ would inevitably fbllbw. All tie 
other dialogues bring us to the Bep&blic, and th<v Republic brfligs 
us to this as its end and aim.” 

We may now proceed to take a general review of the Platonic 
philosophy, and his theory of Ideas in particular, an intelligent 
acquaintance with which is w'holly indispensable to the student 
of Plato. 

The Platonic philosophy, be it understood, begins and ends, 
as do the lessons of Socrates, with an acknowledgment of human 
, ignorance,—the only true starting-place of sound scientific inves¬ 
tigation. Imitating his master’s example, Plato did not so much 
endeavour to teacht in the strict sense of the word, as to explore 
men’s minds, and ascertain how far they really comprehended the 
doctrines and opinions which they professed. Taking for granted 
that all current opinions are tine, because they are current, was 
the great fault the Sophists, who taught entirely irpog lo^av, 
relative to opinionwhereas, with Socnites and Plato, the pre¬ 
liminary investigation rcsp§pting their truth or falsehood was all 
IN A LL, —any prior assumption of their truth being positivcl;^ 
inadmissible; Because, without investigation, it w'as impossible 
to knoio and be sure of the truth of opinions. The method* of 
Plato, accordingly, is the reverse of the didactll methdd em¬ 
ployed by the Sophists, who assumed principles as true, and on 
thcfE grounds ])roceeded to argu^and persuade. The Socratic 
method, on* die dther hand, consisted i]|^ pitting questions with 
the view of elicidng replies bearing on the point in debate,— 
in simply inquiring and proAouncii^ so far only as the answer 
is approved or rejected,—^in a word, educing the truth by simply 
bringing the answerer to teach -himself:—and hence it was, that 
the popular opponents of thia* method decried V, as one^/o- 
tlucing doubly aad therefore of dangerous tendency.* With Pltftof 
howevei, as with Socrates, the awakening doubt was not 
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merely a vain display of logical shill and clever cavilling, bat 
had for its object the removal of tho unstable ground on -which 
opinions* may have l^n rested, ancf the formation of more settled 
convictions:—indeed, •it was exalted by him into a regular 
discipline of tlie mind set in operation for the single purpose 
of investigating the truth. The' method and discipline by 
which he acconqilishcs this bbject Is, what he calls Dialkctic, 
whidi, as opposed to the plans of> the Sophists, may Ite 
germed the true art of Discussion; and, as contrasted with 
the mere wisdom of opinion, (the SoKoao^ia of the Sophists,) 
it was phUosophy—real science—the knowledge of the truth. 
The ground of his whole proceeding was the Fallaciousness of 
Opinion; and hence Plato had to seek some criterion of Truth^ 
apart from mere opinion. Denying the sufficiency of su/yective 
truth (i e. the assumption that the mental perceptions are true 
simply because they t^e place), he set himself to search after 
objective truth—truth independent of the mind of man and not 
affected by the variations of human judgment—as a foundation of 
his system of knowledge. Involved with the notion of the Fallaci¬ 
ousness of Opinion, another is clcraely allied,— the Fallaciousneaa 
of the Senaea; and it is the joint ai>plica1ion o|t these two funda¬ 
mental principles,*which unites his method and his philosophy in 
one master-science,—Dialectic. Tru%.knowledge, unlike that de¬ 
rived through the senses, is founded purely oiPthe a]iprchensions 
of ^he intellect, without any intervention whateveS* of the senses; 
—and so also Dialectic, as being philosophy, is occupied about 
that which exists (r6 ovrwe ov), or has Being, in opposition to 
the presentations made to tho senses, which are conversant only 
with those things that have th» semblance of being (rd ^ aivofiiva ); 

_while, as a meth(&, ‘f investigates the reason or account of 

the Being of everything,—of everything as it *18, and not as it 
Ai'PEAKS, not being satisfied with opinions, of which no account 
can be given, but bringing all to the test of exact argument and 
definition. Pltj^n thought it iiil first business, therefore, to give 
his* ftethod a^rm basis by estabfishing at the ,outset a sound 
theory of Being, as a sure Criterion of Truthand this is his 
celebrated Theory of Ideas. 
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Plato conceived, that Opiaion,'m contradistinction from Know¬ 
ledge, is grounded on s«isa|ton and becoming (ri yiyv6/uvov). 
To man, indeed, such sensation is absolutelf necessary; because 
thasoul resides in the body, which is itself a compound thing, 
subject to continual decay and reproduction,—the connexion 
between the two consisting in ihe reciprocal communication eitoer 
of action or passion by means' of thdir respective *facoities. Hence 
sensation is clearly regarded as an effect produced by the union of 
the soul with the body; and Plato did not foil to observe that al¬ 
though sensation, strictly speaking, has cognisance only of corpore^ 
qualities, there are certain internal states of the soul which have 
no immediate reference to the corporeal. The soul, in short, 
receives sensations through the sensuous mechanism; but it has 
moreover, (in addition to the jjower which itexercises through the 
instrumentality of the bodily organs,) a distinct faculty of investi¬ 
gating by itself the abstract properties of all sensations; “a]>pear- 
ing,” as it is said in the Thesetetus (p. 185. b.) “to have the power of 
inspecting the common propertiesof all things.” In accordance with 
this view, Plato distinguishes what is apprehended by the senses 
\ib alitOtirov) from that of which we become cognisant by .means 
of reflection through the understanding or rational con- 

nunplation (koyiofioe or voqcnc);—the former being in a continual 
state of transition or becoming (rd ytyvifuva), whereas the latter 
(rd bvra) are consfhntond permanent, unproduced, imperisl^ble, 
and ever identical with themselves, belonging to ohala and capable 
of becoming the objects of science or certain knowledge. Such 
arc the notions of genus and species, the laws and*ends of nature, 
as also the principles of cognition and moral action, and the 
essences of ^individual, concrete, thinking jouIs ;—respecting all 
of which may be predicted an v^iicit closely corresponds 

with what we nthv designate —a general term. (Coinji. Uepubl. 
vii. ]). 55;i. a., with Fhileb. 15. a., ani^Tim. p. 51. c.) It is in 
this sense, then, that he says of science in general (which seeks in' 
the ideas to seize the essence of things), that its object is to exhibit 
everything os jt is, by itself, Absolutely, {rb ai.-b xaB obrbi^f rb 
avrb tKaarov, os in Uepubl. vi. p. 494. a.) and tiiat the ideas 
tliemsektres invariably maintain their proper mature, character, 
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and identity. All things else, therefitre, besides ideas, have only 
so tor a reality, as they participate therein ;—all lieing formed 
out of ideas and numbers,*—sensible things merely resembling 
ideas and being, os cof>ies do originals,—just os Plato hinq^lf 
oluerves in the tenth Book of the llepablic,—speaking of a^pouch, 
offrb riToiovrov olov rb 5 v . Inquiry, however, must neces¬ 

sarily lead men from one ided'to others in connexion therewith; 
and on this account Plato regarded individual ideas as hypothetical 
notions, for w’hich a true foundation can only be given by an idea 
Aot requiring explanation and confirmed also by some higher sup¬ 
position or idea. He wished, indeed, tlirough the realisation of the 
lower ideas to rise to a knowledge of the highest, wliich reprints 
the i)rinciple of all things,—^in short, the idea of God,—God, the 
measure of all things (not man, ns Protagoras held),—God, the 
beginning, the middle, and the end of all,—die Supreme Idea, con¬ 
taining in itself all others, and the unity which in itself comprises 
^he true essence of all things. 

In conclusion, as Hitter succinctly and well observes, “ Plato 
attempted to account for the existence of the sensible world, by 
the ideas alone, without recourse to any other nature, alien and 
foreign to them; and in this attempt to make tlyi transition from 
the ideal to the sensible, there is much that is va^e and indeter¬ 
minate. The source of tins vagueqpss lies principally in the 
insufficiency of the distinction which he makci'between different 
ideas* os indicating either a substantial and absoldte entity, or a 
iiie]^ relation or property. To this must be added the vague and 
iudoterminate %cnse of the Platonic idea of the essence which 
exhibited by the ideas severally. In this resiiect Aristotle does 
not seem to be to blame, wben,he asks bow ideas or lifeless nu|p- 
bers can possibly havd a ^esire, or longing, notVvithstanding that 
we ore constrained to admit that, according to Kato, some ideas, 
at least, that of the soul for insiante,—must be supposed to be 
endued with life. Again, the distinction which is made between 

*• ovTU Tort vf^vKora ravra irpwrov slitffi 

rt kRi dptO/toTe. God thus truly formed these things as they first 
arose according tooideas and numbers.”— Tim. p. 63. b. 
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ideas in their unity and tdtality, and idf as m their opposition to 
each other, is extremely va^e; although it is the basis on which 
the whole theory rests. If moreover, we acSnit that, according to 
iisan’s true and real nature, the world of Ideas is his proper hdme, 
and that he there-contempla^ the true essence of^ things, a^ is 
implied in the doctrine of reminiscence, it becomes difficult to 
account for his removal from so perfect a state bf being, into the 
present imperfect existence. Finally, Plato was forced to have 
recourse to the notion, that there is an impelling necessity ^ 
the secondary causes, tlie ground of which was the supposition, 
that there must be a something opposite to good: In this there is 
undoubtedly contained a very ancient cost of thought, still the very 
indefinite nature of this necessity shows that, after all his attempts 
to reconcile the supra-sensible with the sensible, Plato still found 
m it something inexplicable. Thus much at least is certain, that on 
the one hand, the tendency of his views was to lefer all real entity 
to the immutable ideas, and consequently to consider the sensible 
more as an unsubstantial shadow than a-reality; while, on the 
other, he seems never to have forgotten that the only point of view 
from which philosophical speculation is possible, lies on the sensi¬ 
ble, and so agai^ the reality of the sensible appears to be a neces¬ 
sary supposition of his system. In these two tendencies, we may 
recognise the well-balanced and measured character of his mind. 
To discover t^ir ?rue connection however, was granted neither to 
Plato nor his age; nor can we wonder, then, that he should have 
had recourse to many vague and loose conception^in order to ex¬ 
plain'it, none of which, however, eventually satisfi^ his own mind. 

The dialectic of Plato, however great its defects may be 
esHmatcd,•presents, nevertlieless^ a wortl^ image of the {lure 
philosophical feeling. This Plato a.sBlmed to be grounded in 
love and in a longing after tl^ eternal ideas, by the contemplation 
of which the mortal soul sustains itself, and by perpetual renova¬ 
tion becomes participant in immortality. Stimulated by such a 
desire, the philosophical mind or uoul strives to-uittain, as far as 
possible, to a perfect remembrance of ideas which ^^re the e%^al 
essence of things, tl^e memory of them being awakened by sensf; 
ble phenomena, which are resemblances of tSe ideas and real 

* 
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entity, and thereby servf as means by which the cognition of real 
being becomes attainable. But whil| the sensible, by bringing to 
mind this resemblance to real entity, is subservient to the efforts 
of ffle reasonable soul, ilf also impedes and limits it in its pursuits 
of the true, rince the sensuous reprerentations contain as mqch of 
irres^mblance as of resemblance. But the greatest impediment to 
philosophical investigation arises from the constant flux of sensation 
which allows it no stability. Flowing on in a continual series of 
jyoduction and decay, sensible things are constantly changing 
their state and never exhibit the full jjerfection of the subsistent. 
They comprise at once entity and non-entity, and it is not the true 
standard and the all-sufficient which they represent, but only the 
relative, which constantly varies by greater or less from the 
measure of the true and substantive entity. It was to this that 
Plato looked when he thought he had discovered in the ideas of the 
other and the relatively’ great and little, the grounds of the sensi¬ 
ble matter of mutability. But contingent being is only for the 
absolute, a mean merely by which the resemblance to ideas is 
manifested in sensible things; and, viewed in this light, ideas must 
apfjoar us the ends of sensible existence, and as the standard by 
which the true ,theltiin is to be measured. A mi/tiplicity of ends 
having been admitted, it folloM'ed that there must also bo a last 
end,—an ultimatum in the realm of ideas,—therefore a mpreme 
idea.. This result follows fi'um the consideration of the mutual 
rela]^on of ideas, for one idee must be explained bj^ another, and 
thus we proceed through a series of subordinate ideas up to higher 
and higher, ic <^der to reduce them by a legitimate synthesis into 
unity, until at last we arrive at the highest idea, and then again, 
by a converse method, to desccid by analysis from tlic suprepae 
unity to the multiplicity ff subordinate ideas. In this higher and 
lower ordination, each subordinute idea requires merely as a 
supposition until it is shpwn by the latter to be legitimate. But 
from such hypotheses or suppositions the mind must at last arrive 
at that which im|^lies nothing {>lle, and is in itself sufficient; of 
this i^ind is t|ie nature of good,*’w’hich, exhaiuting ail true 
ehti^y, is itself in want of nothing, but is desired by all. This 
idea of good, or*God, is consequently tlie key-stone < of all 
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rational investigation. 4 embraces wtotever subsists without 
difference, in time or spac^—all truth and science, all substances 
and all reason, being noiAer reason no% essence, but being 
sni)erior to, unites both within itself. Xt is the source of motion 
to a^, for all has a desire towards it, and consequently it is ^e 
mistress of all generation, ih which nought is trie teyondfits 
resemblance of the good. Howev^', from somtt impelling ufeces- 
sity, evil, the opposite of good, is in generation mixed up with it. 
Man, therefore, as living in this scene of production and decay, 
cannot attain to a complete knowledge of the unity of good; ftr 
to him truth, and the science of truth, appear in opposition to 
each other, and it is not permitted to mortal nature to contem¬ 
plate the eternal, in its absolute essence, but merely as shadowed 
forth in the temporal. God, then, is the good itself, of which 
this sensible world is only an image. But in the present world 
it ought to be man’s endeavour to enlarge and cultivate his science, 
in order that, by attaining to as pure a knowledge as possible of 
the multiplicity of ideas, he may be able to discern therein, how¬ 
ever imperfectly, the unity of truth and science which subsists in 
the good. 
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PART .II. 

-J*- 

PLATO’S VIEWS ON ETHICS AND POLITICS. 
GFENERAL SKETCH OF THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF 
THE REPUBLIC. 

Thb notions entertained by Plato on Politiciil Science will be 
best understood by viewing them in connexion*'witb his ethical 
doctrines, from which, indeed, he considered them inseparable. 
The two leading principles on which his moral system reposes, 
are—^first, that no one is willingly evil (kokoc fiiv ixwtf oUtig), 
and, secondly, that every one is endued wUh the poicer of pro- 
ducinff moral changes in his own moral character, —which, 
indeed, are only the counterpart ethical changes in his moral 
character ’,—and these are only the correspon^ng ethical ex¬ 
pressions of the theory of Immutable Being, oif ^e one hand, 
and, on the other, of the world of senjible things (ra ytyvo/uva), 
—everything that is bom and i»erish^8,—a principle which place.s 
in the strongest possible contrast the mutability andsfolse ap|)ear- 
anceS of this world with the true and immutable of the Deity, 
whom Plato coAseived to be not only the measure of all things 
and the pattern of his own perfections, having the supreme good 
for the object of all his operat^ns, but likewise as the only refil 
Idea of Good, in comfkari^n with which the b^st strivings and 
conceptions of man are but tendencies and appreximations. So 
truly is it said in the Phsedo, that “ ill thinp desire to be of the 
%me quality as the summum bonum, but yet are ever inferior to it.’ 
Philosophy and morals, in fact^parfectly coincide in their object, 
-tbe^love of truA being the love rf g^, and the love 6i good- 
4h9 love of trutl!and morality, viewed per se, is the one motive 
of the love of truyi and good predominatihg over, puttying, 
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and absorbing into itself Areiy desire of hnman nature,—is, in 
fact, the purifying of the^ul, the perfecting of virtue, the 
discipline df immortality, the resemblance* and participation of 
tile Deity.* • 

OfePlato’s moral doctrineSj the most important are the foll(w- 
ing:—^that, independently of other ends, virtue is to be.pu^ed 
as the true good of the soul,t tiie proper perfection of man’s 
nature, the power by which the soul fitly accomplishes its exist* 
ence,t whereas vice is a disease of the mind (Republ. iv. 444. c.^ 
arising from delusion or imperfect apprehension of our proper 
interests;—that the real freedom of a rational being consists in 
an ability to regulate his conduct by reason, and that every one 
not guided by his reason, encourages insubordination in the men¬ 
tal faculties, and becomes the slave of caprice or passion; (n-oXX^C 
/tiv SovXtiat rt avtXsvOtpiac yiiiu q i^vx4 af'TOV. Republ. ix. 677. 
d.)—that virtuous conduct, apart from its benefits to soriety, is 
advantageous to the individual practising it, inasmuch as it ensures 
that regularity of the imagination,—that tranquillity and internal 
harmony, which constitutes the mind’s proper happiness.|| He, 
throughout, and with great power, contends for the earnestness 
of a virtuous nffnd in the attainment of truth, and inculcates 
the propriety of nursuing the ordinary pleasures of life, § only 

m 

* '■ As the nitioaal sanl can only ir Toliuitarlly be subject to ignorance, it onlg 
againit it» wilt tt^ it can be evil. Every volition, by its essential natnre, liUrsBes 
the good I no one is villing to be subject to evil or to become bad, InaHnogJi ns 
the end of volition is not the immediate act, but the object for the sake of whioh 
Uie act is undertaken i and no man enters on any act or nndAtaklng, except for 
the sake of ultimate good. Now a man, when engaging in any act apparently 
good, may err, and choose the evil instead of the good; bat in that case he labonn 
unAer an intf^untar]^ error, and does no* what he really desires, but what, in' 
spite of bis wishes, seems to him either as an^nmlldiate good or a mean to 
ultimate good."—Ritter's History of Philos. (Mohison’s Tr.) ii. ssr. 

v Oorg. p. 508. e. t RepuM. i. p. 353. d. I Republ. ix. p. 591. d 

I Democritus, ArisUppns, and the Sophists lutdftaaght that good eontMi in 
ofeancrei—and Plato, in his refutation of this vicious doctrine, does not deny that 
piesanre belongs to the good thingif of lueyimt only seeks tc^etcrmlne its relative 
kalne. Pleasurm, are of two kintft;—some simple and pore, dependan|^fbe 
bodily or intellMtnal organisation,—others mixedTor impure, as^eing always coi^ 
bined wi|b more or 'oss ot gain. The latter are only relatively p'lcaanres, inasmut^ 
as they are incapable of affording pleasure oxem/t by thS graUflcaUon of some 
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80 &r as they are saljsement to, «t compatible a'ith, man’s 
Ugher and nobler duties. In the fourth Book of the Laws, there 
is a pretty complete Nummary of the salient features* in Plato’s 
thecry of morals,—a condensed view of which will be found in t#»e 
article “ Plato” of the Encyclopsedia Metropolitanathe re^iarks 
with which rf closes—on the coincidence of the precepts of mo¬ 
rality with the conclusions ot prudence and enlightened self- 
love,—are both happily conceived and well expressed. 

^ Plato conceived that there were two great causes of human cor^ 
ruption, viz., bad or ill-directed education, and tlut corrupt 
■■ influence of the body on the soul. His ethical discussions, there¬ 
fore, have for their object, the limiting of the desires, and the 
cure of the diseases produced by them in the soul; while his 
political discussions have for their immediate object, the laying 
down of right principles of education, and enforcing them by the 
constitution of the laws and the power of the State. His two 
great works, in fact,—the Republic and the Laws,—may be con¬ 
sidered as theories and plans of civic education, rather than 
^emes of legislation and details of laws. The former, it is true, 
inquires more particularly into the principles on which a right 
government may be formed, and the latter prestots a systematic 
view of the nrinciples of legislation :-but, comprising, as both 
works do, so much matter of a punely intellectual and ethical 
character, we are compelled to conclude that tMfeir primary object 
is, ^e improvement of human nature by social institutions ex¬ 
pressly formed for that purpose. We arenot to suppose, moreover, 
that Plato, in Ris Republic, had in view the actual foundation of a 
State, but that he presents rather an example of the most perfect 
life—pubhc as well as privme—free from those ipipedimtiite 
which aU existing g^eigments and laws throw across the path 
of the virtuous. Thus, in the Laws {lib. vii.),*he 8ay8-“0ur 
whole government copgists in the •imitation of a most excel- 
tot lift;., 

Cto tattar u wu(.es .toted ii. ft ftMo actiial fceto. though it 

*" -“ttf'-ucu do»«to. 
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would be best of all if theyKould exist in^l States.’* He though^ 
in fact, that ns Philosophy is the guide of private life, elevating it 
to the kn(^vledge of the true and the good ,'*80 it was seated, like- 
Miise, on the throne of government, and e'lhibited the eternal ideas 
of serial good and truth,—^modifying society after their patt^ > 

—and hence is it, that (as Aristotle observes in theii^nd Booje ot 
his Politics, ch, 2,) Plato overlooki impossibilities in his arrange¬ 
ments, and sacrifices all to the one great object of sketching the 
idea of good at a tocial principle, apart from the evil influences 
of society. 

We shall now proceed to describe at some length the subject- 
matter of the Republic; and we shall just remark, that if the 
work itself had been more studied, there would have been far 
less difference of opinion respecting the nature and object of this 
Dialogue. In fact, no exjiosition or theory can explain Plato, 
who is, above all others, a writer to be studied in his own M'orks; 
and Ins character as a writer and philosopher would have been 
far higher in general estimation at the present day, if there had 
been fewer to pronounce sentence on him without having read a 
single syllable of his writinp. 

The Republi«of Plato is a development of the analogy between 
the ideas of tlte perfect man and the perfect State, —the two 
principles being elaborated throughout the Dialogue, in perfect 
harmony and mutual dejiendance on each other. He exUbits, 
indeed, the ftuage of perfect and consummate virtue, |uch as 
ought to lie seen in the whole life of man, whether in his private 
capacity simply, as a sentient and moral agent, ^r in his public 
position as the member of a State. As man, moreover, has 
certain spgcial social relations a%il social functions, he considers 
him also collectively, as part of a Statf|, aS'l is hence led t<> in-t- 
quire into the bflst or pattern form of a State,—a proceeding quite 
in unison with the custom* of the Greeks, who treated'Politics 
rather as a branch of Etliics than a separate science. This Duo¬ 
logue, therefore,—one of that |[ilendid group of which the 
Timmus, the^Critias, and tl.b Laws are the other memi^rs,— 
comprises two subjects constantly connected an«f cohering,*-the^ 
centeiiiplatimi of tb*e perfectly good man, conrposed of body and 
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aoul on the one hand, ajjd on the othe" the perfectly good State, 
composed of many members in different classes, performing their 
respective functions. * Justice, then,—the principle, cause, and 
uniting bond of all the o4her virtues,—one, too, that is essentially 
- of a political character—forms a very suitable dUcussion by.way 
of Ihtroi^ction to tliis Dialogue. iTbe refutation of incorrect or 
inadequate definitions of this Virtue, occupies a large portion of 
the first Book;—and Socrates (the hero of this, as of most other 
of the Platonic Dialogues), then proceeds, with the view of educing 
some abstract definition of justice, to explain his notion of a per¬ 
fect State, as one in which all ranks of its members accurately 
fulfil their respective functions, dwelling together in harmony. 

Commencing with the consideration (»f Virtue, (which consists 
in the harmonious cultivation of the different intellectual and 
moral faculties,) he opens the inquiry with a kind of analysis ot 
the human mind, which he divides into three parts,—first, the 
ra^onal or reasoning principlCf (r6 XoytirriEov),—secondly, the 
spirit or mU, (rb dvftucbv or ^vpatiSic ),— and thirdly, the appetite 
or passion (ri ImOviirirtKbv ),*—which la.st, however, indicates 
nothing beyond that vital impulse which leads from one sensation 
to another. Of these faculties the most excel^nt is Reason, ' 
whose proper province is to direct and controul the other facul¬ 
ties ; and of the operations of this faculty Plato forms several 
divisigns (at the close of the sixth Book), accoAling as the ideas 
are abstract, mixed, or material,—the v6r)ns constituting the 
knowledge of ^re ideas, the ltdvota that of mixed ideas, irierte 
that of actually existing materials and their affections, and tltaaia 
the knowledge of the images or shadows of bodies,!—these divi¬ 
sions including—first, Imarrip^ (true science)^ and secondly, 
opinion true or false, So much for Reason (ri XoyimKbv). 


Ritter, it. p. 36S. t (Querr-tbe science offorms?) Comp. RepnU. vi. SOg. o. 

t Plato's srstem of Ideas consists, striotip speaking, of what we now term 
generalization and statracUon.-taie m^n ^t of the dedniUon rea/j and he seems 
to hv^onstmeted h« theory as a mean hgtween the Heraelitean doctrine of a 
aux, mo^illed into the notion of Protagoras, SpBpmwpf, 

without multlpUdty, change, angmentaUon, or decay He was convinceS of the 
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Now,—^uitermediate betwefo Reason' and Pasnon (ri imOvutiruelw) 
is the Will or Spirit, which should be an assistant to Reason 
(iriKovpop'Sv \oywTtKtp ^Aau) in the pursuit of virtae, and 
sljpuld op|k)se the indulgence of base desires,—all desires bging 
legitijnatdy under the controul of the Reason and the Wfl].* 
Furthermore,—^from the ezertsise and combination Sf these t^ee 
fhculties there are generated four principal or cardinal virtuds:— 
1 . Prudence or Wisdom (^pov^nc);—2. Courage or Fortitude 
(dv^pcia), by which Plato means the maintenance of right opinion 
as to what is and is not to be teared, (ircpi r&v Suvwv,) i. e. as fc 
good and evil jf—8. Temperance or Self-controul (trufpo(rivn)iX — 
and 4. Justice (^uuuoaiivti), which, with Plato, does not simply 
moan the virtue of rendering to all their due, but stands for that 
liarmonious and proportional development of the inner man, by 
means of which etlch faculty of his soul performs its own functions 
without 'interfering with the othersl| (pi} iaaavra rUKKdrpia 
vpaTTUV iKatrrov tv avr^ iroXtirpaypovtlv irpbe dXXi|Xa). 

Just or virtuous actions, then, says he, consist in the performance 
of actions agreeable to the nature* of the soul,| whereas the 
contrary comprise such as are discordant to a right nature, and 
productive of uv'ntal disturbance and agitation. In the realiza¬ 
tion of this Justice, in short, consists Virtue itself, which Plato 
defines to be '‘a certain hpalth and bmiuty and good habit of the 
soul,” exercisingethe nobler parts of our nature in the contem¬ 
plation of pbfiosophy and more particularly the mmmum Sonum 
{rb &ya96v), the practical realization of which should be* the 
chief aim of the State constituted in the soul.lf 

reality both of the permanent bdne or zenoa (oi<ria) and of the mutable ihtra of 
the phcnom^athe adenee that eontcvplatea these general terms Is called 
li S(uhteTiKi|—Dialectics. These ideas are recog^edliy the i<dii«r and Sidi><»a— 
not by the senses; and as they belong to ovm'u, they become the objects of true 
science or certain knn7iedgc. Ere^rtbing of this kind is an efSor, or general term, 
or quiddity. He thought, moreover, that there yas a supreme standard Idea— 
Qod—In which were comprised all other subordinate Ideas, and which contained 
nothing whatever capable of being appriliended by the senses. This is not exactly 
but nearly the view taken by Ritter, ^ 3641^370. 

* Republ. iv. p. 441. a. t Ib. iv. 429. b. 0 . t lb. iil. 369.^. andlv. dbsd.,(b 
I Repnll. Iv. MS. e. i Ib. iv. 444. e. V \b. lx. 591. e. 
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The man, then, wh(^ atadies to piwduce thia harmony in the 
mental facultira, is traly consistent with himselt^—^truly entitled to 
the appellation —noviutbc and sroXiruc&c,—by which he means far 
move than is conveyed by the modem terms, musidan and pq^i- 
tidan. So great. Indeed, is the power and influence of yirtue 
tl^ wijthou? it, there can be neither true happiness nor mental 
tranquillity,—alLdsq of the ndlure of pleasure bdng mere shadow 
and inanity (Itrciaypa^ilfiivti rif.)* Now, with resphct to Pleasure, 
each mental faculty has its own peculiar spedes,—^the highest as 
^ell as purest of all being ezdusively enjoyed by the philosopher, 
through the exercise of wisdom ;t ^d those who cultivate wisdom 
Hpd virtue are to be deemed happy, even in the midst of misfoiv 
tune, and when it has no probability of proper reward. It is to be 
cultivated, indeed, on its own intrinsic merits, without any regard 
for expediency—any hope of reward. At the' same time, how¬ 
ever, it is quite apparent that good men are praised, loved, and 
honoured, while the unjust are eventually exposed and xmnished ; 
—nay, even by the Deity, good and just men are not neglected, 
for God loves and rewards those who practise virtue and seek to 
resemble Him. Independently of tliis, too, Plato derives another 
motive to virtue from the immortality of the soi;^,—^viz., that, if 
we be not justly and adequately compensated in this life, we shall 
meet with perfect and unswerving jus^ce, when arraigned before 
the judgment-seat of God, a 

Having thus far explained Plato’s notions respecting Man’s 
character individually, and respecting the dignity and excellence 
of Virtue—and* of Justice in jiarticular—^that union and consum¬ 
mation of all the other virtues,—we naw proceed to shew, how he 
applied these principles to the .formation of his ideal and i>erb!Ct 
Commonwealfli which he thought td be analogous to, 

« Republ. ix. 583. b. 

t The leJation which, BccordioK to Plato, sebidBtii between knowledge and pnre 
pleMore, eeems to be in geneiU of the following nature.—In the.g;radnal growth 
of the hnman conidonaneia, pleasure la necessarily combined with cognition,—so 
however, as that, at jine time pleason^ af another cognition, la the dominant and 
detamiaing element. * In the former case, if « plessnre is imjpure and immoderate^ 
whllf In the latter C pore pleasore arises, measured by the tmth'bf Ideas. To avoid 
the former and pnrsne the latter, ooght, therefore, to be |he objeet of a truly Intel, 
lectoal life.—lUf ter, U. $. SOS. 
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and a sort of exhibition (ira/So^aiyfia) of^ a|rood and virtuous man. 
Some few incidental remarks occur on the formation of society 
for mutual aid and support; and he thed^ proceeds to classify 
the members or parts of his ideal Republics. t 

These he classes under three heads or divisions, corresponding 
with the &culties of tliesoul,—^viz., 1. thejSowXtwrwivj’tcounsell^s) 
diose who employ reason in the contemplation of what best ^ts 
the State,— 2. the bntovpigbv, —those who aid the povXsvral with a 
ready will,—3. the xpi}^<»n<rruc6v, who are bent on gain and selfish 
gratification.* Reason alone is, acconling to Plato, entitled tJi 
and capacitated for the supreme government (just as reason is 
the monarch of the properly ener^ing mind ), to the total exclu¬ 
sion of the commonalty (xpii/iartorat), who are totaUy unacquainted 
with wisdom or philosophy. The military class or executive^ 
however, (rd tirucovpuSv), who are to be the active guardians 
(fbXaiac) of the State, he requires to be properly taught and dis¬ 
ciplined, so that, while obeying the counsellors, they may protect 
the State from both internal and external danger. As these 
guardians, therefore, are necessarily to be chosen from the better 
dass of the citizens, they should be of a philosox)hic turn, of an 
active will, ontPof a stem determination (^i\6<rofot teU Ovpouitis 

As respects the training of the military class, that must he 
eflected by a thorough discipline,—^first, in Cfymnastica, xykich 
includes every exercise and training of the body, whether patience 
under hardships, or endurance of hunger and thirs^—cold or heat; 
and likewise dancing, all being practised not only to invigorate 
the body, but to strengthen the spirit .and maintain the entire 

• In other 'lh>rds,-t“ There should be oat part to coijpespood with the reason^A) 
whom the sovereignty Is to be entrusted.—a stlond, answering to spirit, is to 
assist the sovereign,^nd laSUy, a t^M part is made parallel to the appetite, add 
intended to supply the bodily wnnts%f the commuhity. Thes^im the three 'sodal 
claiyes—the rulot. the warrior, and the craftsman. Zach contributes a peculiar vtr> 
tuetaUio general body: by its ruling class it becomes sagacious, bold by its warriors, 
^d temperate by the obedience of Uie*ai|man to the oid^ of his ruler. From 
the due combination of these vlrtnes tt the whole community, molts civil ^tice.” 
Ihiseiytlanation.'so happily expressed byBittm, ia folly auttwrised bytol^pMa* 
ages,UI)^U.tt7.c.| 181.4. * 


t Bepubl. IL 876. c. 
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man—the pawions, in particular—inisubjection to reason;—and 
secondly, in Music,* winch Plato held to comprise all imaginative 
art, the ordinary inslluction in grammar, and also science itself, all 
of which contribute to elevate and enlaige the mind, protnct^g 
it, afthe same time,* from all that militates against virtue, ^ore 
ptli^culprly, * the ^iXaicee must be’ kept free from all ambition 
and avarice, which are unqiitstionable obstacles to the proper 
pei^ormance of their civic functions. From these ^iXagee the 
chief rulers and counsellors of the State (/SowXfwrai) are to be 
ctiosen; to be chosen, too, for their general fitness and estima* 
tion:—and those only should be placed in charge, who are 
endowed with high talent, and have all along maintained a life of 
virtue, superior to that of the other citizens. Furthermore, in the 
same way as human life can only attain to its highest happiness, 
under the guidance of reason conducting it to the highest good,— 
so also, a State can only attain to consummate virtue and pros- 
I)erity, when its rulers apply themselves to the investigation of 
eternal truth and the contemplation of the highest good. Hence 
it is, that Plato says (v. 473. c.), the rulers must be philosophers, 
—not, indeed, necessarily occupied in subtle disputations on gen¬ 
eral subjects of investigation, but rather engaged «i contemplating 
the eternal ideas of things—^fmth itself; and they must not only 
admire the beauty of virtue, but eameitly seek the individual cul- 
tivatipn of it, and teach it to others also t by tMe exhibition of its 
development in their own persons. 

'Virtue, agai^ whether exercised by individuals or in com- 

* These eccompUshments, however, he wished to restreia within dne bounds, lest 
their simpUeity should become lOxarious, and lest they should become incentives to 
passion and vice. Poetry, in partieulO', he desires to restr^n, dr|adine its OvU 
influence on the moral ha1il(s;>?|md be almost wishes the expnlMon of poets from 
his ideal State. He looks upon poetry, indeed, as a mere art of isUtation, little better 
than mere illnalon and diildishness (x. 603. b. y,);—useful, perhaps, for edneation, 
but to be placed, for fear of abi|(e, nnder the strictest aarvcillance. 

t Virtae, according to Plato, in the hi eno mnd Protagoras, may be learnt^ so 
flu as it rests on science, in the some si nhe as science itself is teachable,—f. «., 
orig^ally and natural/ it dwells potentially^ the soul, and for the light attaln- 
,ment virtue, no^ng more is requisite than a Uting direction of the mind, 
leading man to contemplate the good through the medium of reflection and 
memmy. * 
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muniticB, is one and the sanK,* compri8in§^, however, four parts: 
—^first, Wisdom, the essential^ qualification of rulerssecondly, 
Courage, the property of the military class v^lio defend the State; 
—thirdly. Temperance, the distinctive quality of a well-ordered 
and G^dient commonalty; and, fourthly. Justice, by virtue of 
which each particular class dr individual energises in ^is o':!!! 
sphere, without encroaching on fhal of his neighbours. The pure 
exercise of virtue, however, is exceedingly rare, either in States 
or individuals; while, on the other hand, errors and defects are 
constantly observable and ever likely to interfere with correct 
action. Hence, applying this remark to Politics, our pattern 
State (dptaroKparia) will insensibly Itecome vitiated; sinking first 
into ripapxitt, and thence into bXtyapxia, Stipoeparta, and lastly 
downright rvpawic, the worst possible mode of social union. 
No wonder, for if we compare them with the state of the human 
soul when reason is on her throne, and also when she is dethroned 
by the passions, we discover between them a close analogy. From 
the doniinanco of the will over reason we realise the idea of ilm- 
Ifition ; and this seems nearly allied to the rtpapxia of the Cretans 
and Spartans (which Plato greatly preferred to the democracy of 
Athens);—agaii.^ when rein is given to the appetite, still other 
and greater evils arise, and among others. Avarice, w'hich bears 
a close analogy to thirdly, when the passions are 

freely indulged, nnfi in a base manner, without regard to ordp or 
decency, we hSve before us StipoKparia or mob-rule;—and lastly, 
when any one passion or violent emotion exercise sway fo the 

* The question, whetlier virtue is one or many (often r^sed without receiving 
any decisive solution), is connected with the more general one, whether the one 
(to *v} can boentsniroid or the manifold onsf From the^ialectic, it must be clear, 
that on this point Plato came to the conclusion tl%t virtue must both be regarded 
as one, and in anothA' respect also as many. In a moral point of view, bowever, 
this question or tbe unity of virtue mhst be taken in quite another sense; for as 
all good is coniddered as a due measure and proportion, no single virtue, by itself 
and apart from the rest, can be truly virtuous. Hence Plato rfton des.-ribes some 
sin^ virtue as eomprisinr in itself the 8iftn|]f all virtues Thus, Justice is often 
used for virtue lD''rmeral. because no action, which is not also Just, cabs be 
rirtuonsi—and siniharty wiUi wisdom, temperance, and ralonr. fnthe ProtlQ^yas, 
too, Plato adds a fifth virtqis—otridTor, or piety, and in the Republic (iii. 403, h.) hi 
mentions liberality and magnanimity 
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exclusion of all the mofe generous fedlngs of our nature, we hare 
an exact picture of Tvpawls, which is the worst species of govern 
ment, and furthest of' all removed from political perfection. 

To return to onr pattern State: it must have the principle of 
permanence in h^thy operation; and this is best effected by 
hj^oi\y, or, as it were, unity of action in all the members, just 
as mdividual virtue results fi^m the harmonious exercise of the 
collective mental faculties. The various establishment in a State, 
therefore, must so cohere and harmonise, as mutually to aid each 
other; and the most anxious pains must be taken to protect the 
State from all influences likely to deteriorate good morals and' 
impair the authority of the government To this end, then, care 
must be observed, that no innovations (ri vturtpiZfiv, Bepubl. 
iv. 424. c.) be introduced in the training of youth in Gymnastics 
and Music;—for such innovations, says this ancient Conservative^ 
have on insidious and destructive tendency. The affairs of do¬ 
mestic life, also, must be so regulated, that no base desires shall 
invade and disturb the State; and to promote this object, as well 
as to show that the defenders of tlie State should consider not so 
much their own individual existence, or their own gratifications, 
as their inseparable connection and membership with the whole 
State, to the welfare of which, the individual man is ever subordi¬ 
nate on this principle must be expired those strange views of 
the community of wives and children, that havd^always excited the 
astonishment of those not fully acquainted with tli^ moral ends of 
the*Repubiic. Individuals are, according to this philosopher, mem¬ 
bers of, and tube merged in, the State;—and hence he suggests 
also, that even the women should undergo the same kind of training 
with the 3 'oung men, as thqy have their respective aptitudes. 
Thus is a State to b6^me|atained in permanent health, free from 
the incursions of civil discord. With wbatevbr ability, how¬ 
ever, a State may be fonned, it caun'ht be permanently prosperous 
without the constant and active exercise of virtue;—and just in 
proportion as sii^ entails misery And virtue happiness, so, likewise, 
TyV^ny produces disorder and w]<btchednes8; while Aristocracy, 
•» eif Plato’s lihst form of government, will not fail to exalt the 
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State and its several membars to the pinnacle of civil happiness 
and prosperity. ' 

We have thus briefly sket^ed the generai and ethical system 
of Plato’s Philosophy, as well as given ^ general survey of ^e 
subjecp-matterof the Republic; and it is presumed that the stu¬ 
dent will now be enabled to take up the writings Of Plato w^ 
improved facilities, and a far greuiter probability of getting lao- 
roughly acquainted with the notions of that great philosopher. 




PREFACE. 


The present .volume comprises three connected dialogues, 
written no doubt towards the close of Plato’s life (about 
350 B. C.), subsequently to his travels in Italy, Sicily, and 
Egypt, and after his philosophic views had attained tbeir 
full maturity and devclopemcnt. Two of them, indeed, 
—^the Kcpublic and the Timmus,—are among the most im¬ 
portant and most carefully elaborated in the entire series 
of the Platonic dialogues;—the former being the summary of 
Plato’s whole ethical system, and combining the results of 
most of the otj^er dialogues,—^the latter comprising the full 
and almost sole developcmeut of speculations on the 
formation of. the Unii^rso and the organization of Man. 
The Critias^cali* be considered only as an histories^, or 
rather, mythical supplement to the Tima}U8;—and it aj^ars 
to have been left unfinished at the author’s d<]fith. 

Tho translation has been formed, with some few excep¬ 
tions, on the text (rf Stallbauyi, now justly reputed as the 
most conict in*existcnce;—and gre^t j^ins have been taken 
thfoughout, nbt only to make it a literally correct ex¬ 
ponent of tho original, Sat also to« transfuse into it that 
easy flow of language which constitutes the peculiar charm 
of Plato’s writing. In both these re8pects,|thereforo, it ^rill 
be found strikingly to differ from tho uncouth, obscur^ 
English, and often extremely erroneous^ ^eraion of Taylor, 
—th<B only English j^ress in which this great philoso-* 
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plier bas till now appnaied Abundant use bus been made 
of tbe Latin interpretations dispersed through Stallbaum's 
notes ;->and tbe translator bas not scrupled to avail himself 
of the valuable aid derivable from tbe French versions or 
liCrbjf Cousin, and Martin, and tbe German versiono of 
Scbleiermicber and Schneider, tbe latter of which, only 
R'ccntly published, deserves the highest praise for its extreme 
correctness and perspicuity. 

xVotes have been added, where the meaning seemed to require 
explanation or illustration, as well as to indicate any varla> 
tion in the textand when any of the other dialogues have 
Iieen referred to, the quotation is given from Serranus's edition, 
printed by Henry Stephens, 1578, in three volumes folio,— 
the last of which comprises the dialogues here translated. 
Separate introductions preface each dialogue;—and the 
volume opens with a brief account of the Platonic philosophy 
generally,—carefully compiled from the writings of Ritter,^ 
Van Ilcusde, Trendelenburg, and Bishop Hampden. On th.e 
whole, therefore, it is hoped that this voliimf will be found 
acceptable, not only to the classical student, but also to the 
general reader, us a correct and plei.dng exposition of pure 
Platcmism. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Tvx first Book o|iens with a pleasant and highly dramatic dialogne, in the 
courae of which the happy old Cepbalua (a kind of Msecenas on a small 
scale) sings the praises of an independent old age, free from anxiety and 
debt; and this leads Socrates to introduce the disenssion of justice, 
which, by way of provoking inquiry, he first generally defines, as 
rd dXq9$ re \iyeiv icai, & &v XaSoi n'e, diroliS6rai, The more com¬ 
plete definition, however, be first attempts by the negative process, 
purposely selecting two species of (false or inadequate) justice to be 
refuted,—tiius to make way for the basis of a full and true definition. 
He then proceeds to consider the constituents of a state—magistrates 
and subjects; the former of whom he cautions against tyranny—the 
latter against indecent insubordination; insomuch as neither the one 
party slioulil l^ve reference to his own private advantage only, nor 
should the others live without care for the general advantage of the 
state, nor without a due regard for honest, upright principle. 


ADIMANTUS, 
POLEMARCHUS, 
THRASYMACHUS. 

ts 

[The whole is in the form of a narrative related hy Sc'^rates in the pre¬ 
sence ofTitmeus, Critias, Hermocrctes, and another tf nnknovmnatne.* 
—The scene is in the house qf Cephalus at the Pirieus.] 

Chap. 1 . —I Vent down yeaierdp^ tq the Pirajus, with 
Glaucon,t son (of Ariston, to paymyTlevotion to the goddess, 
—and wishing, at the same time, to observe in what manner 
they would celebrate the festival, as th«y were now to do so for 
the first time, j; The processio'' of the natives thein.'^elves, iu- 

* See the opening of the Tima^s. * 

+ Glaucon and Adimantus were the brotiiers of FhM. Com(|^Xen. 
Mem. iii. 6. 

i Tfie festival here alluded to is the in which Artemis ur 

Ben^ was worshipped agreeably to the custom of the Thracians. 

B 


SOCRATES, 

CEPJJALUS, 

GLAUCON, 
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deed, seemed beautiful; yet that wbiph the Thracians oonduoted 
appeared not less elegbnt. After we had paid our devotions, 
and seen the sdemiiity, we were grAag back to the . city, when 
Polemarchus, son of Cephalus, ob^sorvlng us from a distance, 
hiOrrying home, bid his boy run and tell us to wait for hiih; 
and the bo^, taking hold of my robe behind, said:—4?ole- 
ns^h^s desires you to wait. 1 tamed then and asked, where 
he was. He is<coniing after* you, answered be: but pray wait 
for him. Yes, wo will wait, said G^laucon ; and just ^terwards 
came Polemarchus and 'Adiniantus, the brother of Glancon, 
&.nd Niceratns, son of Nicias*, and some others, as from the 
procession. Then said Polemarchus, Socrates, you seem to 
me to be hurrying to the city, as on your return. Aye, you do 
not make a 1^ guess, said I. See you, then, said he, how 
many we are? Yes, of course. Well, then, said'he, you 
must either prove yourselves stronger than ttese, or else 
remain here. One expedient, said I, is still left; namely, 
to persuade yon that you should let us go. How can you 
jpossibly persuade such as will not hear ? By ho means, said 
Glaucon. Mako u{) your mind then, that we will not hear. 
But know you not, said Adimantus, that in the evening there 
is to be a torch-race on horseback to the goddess ?f On 
horseback, said I; surely, this is a novelty. Are they to have 
torches, and to hand them to one another, contending together 
on hori^back;—or how do you ^lean? Just so, replied 
Polemarchus. And besides, they will perfomi a nocturnal 
soleihnity well wortli seeing;—for we shall rise after supper 
and see it Qthe night festival,[]j; and shall be there with many 

* Nicioswas one of the leading Athenian generals in the Peloponnesian 
war. 

t In the Panathensean, Hephtestian, and Promethean festivals, it yas 
enstomary for young nj^n to run 9rith torches or lamps ligMled from the 
sacrificial altar; and in thk contest that person only was victorious, 
whose lamp remained uuextinguished in the race. ^ are here forcibly 
reminded of the figure used by Plato in the Laws, vi. p. 776 b, and also 
of Lucretius, ii. verse 78 :s— 

Inque brevi spatio mutantof ssecla animantnm, 

£t quasignirsores vital lilinpada tradunt. 

^ this noqturnal solemnity are rceant the lessar Pafiathensea, which, 

as the name imj^ies, were sacr^ to Athena. As |n the greater Fanathe- 
nma they carried a^out the veil of Athena, on which were re^esented 
^ the giants vanquished by the Olympian gods, so in &e lesser Pansthe- 
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of onr young [friencb,] ^nd liaye a obat. Do you also stay 
and do the rame. It is right, I thinlj’,<said Glauoon, that we 
should stay. 'Well,—^if ywu please, saidsl, we will so. 

Chap. J I.—^We went home therefore to Polemarobus’s 
(|honse,3 and there we found, both Lysias and Enthydefau% 
brothers of Polemarchns,—likewise Thrasymach^ the Chalce- 
donian, Gharmantides the’Peeoneian, and Glitophoq th^laon 
of Aristonymus. Cephalue^ tlfe father of Polemarohus, was 
likewise in the house; and he seemed to me to have be¬ 
come a good deal aged, for 1 had not seen him for a long 
time. He was sitting crowned on a cushioned seat; for Ke 
had been offering sacrifice in the inner court. So we sat 
down by him; for some seats stood there in a circle. Im¬ 
mediately, therefore, on seeing me, Cephalus saluted me, and 
said: Socrates, you do not often come down to us to the 
Piraeus, though you ought; for, could I still easily go up 
to the city, there would have been no need for you to come 
hither, but we should have gone up to you. As it is, how¬ 
ever, you should come hither more frequently; for be assured 
that with me, the more bodily pleasures decay, the more also do 
the desires and pleasures of conversation increase. Do not then 
fail us, but accompany these youths, and resort hither, as to 
friends, and very dear friends too. As for me, Cephakis, suff 
I, I am delight^ to converse with -persons well advanced in 
years; for it appears to qie a duty to learn from them, as from 
persons who ha\^ gone before us, on a road which we too must < 
necessarily travel, what kind of road it is,—^whether )-ougb( 
and difficult, or level and easy. Moreover, I would gladly Isam 
from you (as you arc now at that time of life t tiich the poets 
call the threshold of old age), what your opinion of it is, 
whether it be a burdensome port of life, or how yon describe it. ' 
*CHAP.d[lI.-vBy Zeus !* said he, J w|ll teU you, Socrates, 
what I, for mj^ part, think of it; fd? several of ns, who are 
of the same age, frequently meet together in the same plac». 


niea another veil was exhibited, in which thn Athenians, who were the 
pupils of Athena, were represented Victorians in the battle against the 
inhabitants of the Atlantic island. * , 

* The translator wishes it to understood, that iS compliance with a 
nowprettygeneralcubtom, he has preserved the Greek mvthological^tones; -y 
Zeus for Jupiter, Athena for Mineiva, JPosddon for Neptune, Art&mis 
for Dislha, and so on.' 
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observing the old proverb.* Most pf as, therefore, when we 
are together, complalh of musinjg the pleasures of jrimth, 
calling to remembmlice the pleasures of loye, those, of drink¬ 
ing and feasting, and such like: and they are mightily in 
dudgeon, as . being, beteaved of some great things,—havidg 
once liv^ hfippily, but now scarpe living at all. Soifie of 
th^pi, too, bemoan the contempt which old age meets with 
from intimate Mends: 'and*, on this account, they whine 
about old age, as being the cause of so many of their ills. 
To me, however, Socrates, these men seem not to blame the 
freal] cause; for, if this were the cause, I myself likewise 
should have suffered these very same things through old age, 
—and all others, likewise, who have come to these years. 
Now I have met with several not thus affected; and parti¬ 
cularly I was once in Compaq with Sophocles the poet, when 
he was asked by some one: How, said he, do you feel, Sopho¬ 
cles, as to the pleasures of love; are you still able to enjoy 
them ? Softly, friend, replied ho;—most gladly, indeed, 
have I escaped from these pleasures, as from some furious 
and savage master.f To me, then, he, at that time, seemed 
to s|)eak well, and now not less so: for, on the whole, as 
respects such things there is in old age great peace and free¬ 
dom ; because, when the appetites cease to befvehement and 
have let go their hold, what Sophocles said, most certainly 
happens ; wo are delivered from vejy many, and those too, 
furioijs masters. With relation to these things, however, and 
what concerns our intimates, there is one and t^ same 
cauA); which is, not old age, Socrates, but the disposition or 
^different] ni^ : for, if they bo discreet and moderate, even 
old age is but moderately burdensome: but if not, Socrates, 
—^to such an one, both old age and youth are grievous. 

Chap. IY. —Dclig^ited to hoar him say these things, anh 
wishing him to discourfc further, I urged him, and said: 

I fancy, Cephalus, the generality -yill “ot agree with you in 

* This alludes to the well-known preek adage—$XtlC HXiica repwu. 
Nearly the whole of^^is and the foilowing chapter is quoted by Cicero, 
de S ei^g t. ch. 3. * 

^ f passageSwaa evidentij in the view of Cicero, whhn he wrote aa 
folfowB :—Qxmva ex eo quidatn jam affecto aetate .qnaercret, ntei|!tame 
rebns vener^:—Dii fbcliora, inquit, a. lubenter vCro istino ts nq na m 4 
fiomino agre^ ac fhrioso nrofugi.—Cato M^. ch. 47. 
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those o^mions; bat wiljjfinui^ine that^u boar old easily, 
not owing to your natu];^ bias, bat i^m possessing mnch 
woal^; for the rich, say they, have niany consolations.* 
yriib , implied he; they do not agree«^tb me ; and there is 
so^iicthlng in what they yet not* so much as they 
if^glhe. The sa^y^ing of Themistocles, however, is wt; 
who, when the Scriphianf reviled him, and ^d, thal h.a eras 
hbiioured, not on his own account, but on account of his coun¬ 
try, replied, that neither woald himself have been renowned, 

. h^ he. been a Seriphian, nor would he, the [^Seriphian,^ hod 
ho been an Athenian. To those likewise, who are not. rich, 
and bear old age with impatience, the some saying &irly 
applies ; — that neither would the worthy man bear old 
age with poverty quite easily, nor would he who is unworthy, 
though enriched ever be agreeable to himself. But, ftell 
ine,3 CephaluB, said I; was the greater port of what yon 
possess, left you, or did you acquiro it {jyoureelf?] Some¬ 
what, Socrates, replied he, I have acquired: as to money- 
retting I am in a medium between my grandfather and my 
father: for my grandfather of the same name with myself, who 
was left almost as much property as I possess at present, 
increased it^anifold; while my father Lysanias made it 
yet less than it is now: I, on the other hand, am content, 
if I can leave my sons here not less, but some little more than 
I received. I^asked j/bu, said I, for this reason,—^because 
you seem tp me to have no excessive love for richer; and 
this is generally the case with those who have not acqjj^d 
them; while those who have acquired them {^tbenlselve8,3 aro 
doubly fond of them ; ^ for, as poets love their own poems, 
and as parents love their own children,—^in the same man¬ 
ner, too, tho^ who have enriched themselves, value their 
wealth, as their own production, aiWefi as for its utility,— 
on which grotlnd it is valued by others. True, replied he. 

Chap. V.—^Aye, entirely so, said I. But further, tell me 
this;—what do you conceive to be the greatest good realized 
through the poreession of cec^nsivo property? That, pro- 

® ' 

* This nsDU to allude to the very common Greek j^dage—i^lf irXov^ 
viotg irdAX' itm ri irapaftvOia. * • 

t Prom Seriphua,*oae of the Cycladea. « 

t. Aristotle expresseB nearly the same sentiments in the Nicom. Eth^ 
iv. 1, and iz. 4. - - 
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bablj, said be, of wbicl^ shall Dot percnade the generality, were 
I even to mention it. Tor, be assared, Socrates, continued be, 
that, aAer a man beg^s to think bd'is soon to die, be becomes 
inspired with a fear and concern about things, that bad no^ 
entered his head before: for those stories concerning a future 
state, which tbll ns, that the man who has been unjust here 
mu^> be''punished hereafter, 'have a tendency, much as he 
formerly ridiculed them, to trouble his soul at such a time 
with apprehensions, that they may be true; and the mai^ 
either through the infirmity of old age, or l^ing now, as it 
were, in closer proximity to tliem, views them more atten¬ 
tively, and consequently becomes full of suspicion and dread, 
and reflects and considers whether he has in any thing done 
any one a wrong. That man, then, who discovers in his 
own life much of iniquity, and, like children, constantly 
starting in his sleep, is full of terrors, and lives on with scarce 
a hope of the future. But with the man who is not conscious 
of any such iniquity, 

Hope, the solace of old age, 

Is ever present, 

As Pindar says: fur this, Socrates, he has beautifully ex¬ 
pressed, that whoever lives a life of justice andvholiness, 

With him to cheer his heart, the nurse of age, 

. Sweet hope abides, companion ble^, that sways 
With power supreme the changeful mind of taan.* 

In this he speaks well, and with great elcgancb. In con¬ 
formity with this thought, therefore, 1 deem the possession of 
riches to be chiefly v^uable, not to every man indeed, but to 
the man of worth: for as respects liberating us from the 
temptation of cheating or deceiving against our will,—or 
again from departing- thHher'^in fear, because ^e oilre either 
sacrifices to God, or money to man,—^for this, indeed, the 
possession of money has great adyantages. It has many 
other also;—but for my part, Socrates, that seems not the 
least, among all others, which proves its high advantage 
to a man of understanding, o " 

Yqn speak admirably, Cephaln{>, replied I:—liiat this very 
^ thing, ^tMfics,'A4hall we call it Truth, simply, and the re- 

e This passage wilt be found in Boeckh's Fragm. IKnd. 243, W. U. 

•p. 8, p. 682. 
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Btoring what one has received from anq^her,—or shall we say, 
that it is possible to do the very sam^ things at one time 
jnsrtly and at another unjWly? My nllaning is somewhat’ 
Of follows: Every one would prohablj^ be of opinion, thsit if 
a m^n received arms from a friend in sound mind, and that 
person should demand them back when mad, H would not 
be proper to restore such article^ nor wonld the restore/be 
just ;* nor again, [would he] who, to a man so situated, 
should willingly tell the whole truth. Right, replied he. 
This, then, is not the definition of justice, [^namely,] to spe^ 
the truth, and restore what one has received. Of coarse it is, 
Socrat^ replied Polemaichus taking up the subject, if at 
least we are to believe Simonides. However that be, said 
Gephalus, I leave this conversation to you ;’for 1 mnst now 
go to attend to the sacred rites.t Well then, is not Poleraar- 
chus, said I, the heir of your [[argument?] Certainly, re¬ 
plied he, smiling, and went off to the sacred rites. 

Chap. Yl. —^Tell me, Iben, said I, you who are heir in the 
conversation, what is it, ibat you affirm Simonides to have cor¬ 
rectly alleged about justice? That to restore to each his due, 
is just, replied he: in saying this, be seems, to me at least, to 
sj^k correct!'^. Aye, indeed, said 1, we cannot easily discredit 
Simonides; for he is a wise and divine man :—but as to his 
meaning in this passage, you, Polemarchns, are probably 
acquainted with it, but« I am not; for it is plain he does 
not mean what^we were saying just now,—that. When one 
has deposited any thing with us, we should return it to him, 
even if he demand it in his insanity: and yet t|^e thing depo¬ 
sited is in some sense due, is it not? It is. At least, 
then, ^yoa will grant]] it must on no account whatever be 
ijOstor^^When a man asks f^r it in his insanity? True, 
replied he. l^monides then, it wo'lid ^eem, has some other 
meaning than* this, in saying that to deliver up what is due, 
is just? Yes,—one quite different, replied he: for he is of 
opinion, that friends ought to do their ^friends good—^not ill. 1 
understand, said I;—^that njan does not give back what is 
due, who restores money denoslted with himf if the repayment 
and receipt be really hurtful, and the receiver ^and resi*rer be, 

* 6oinp. Cicero cfo Off. iii. 25. 

t Cicero fvry ei^antly refers to this passage in nis Epistles ,to Atticns^ 
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fnends Is not this ^wLat yoa aMege Simonides to say ? 
Sorely. What then sure we to give our enemies, also, what 
may chance to be their doe ? By'all means, said he, wha^' is 
reaUy doe to them ; and from an enemy to an enemy, th'efB 
is doe, I Imagine, -v^haC is fitting too,—namely some evil.^ 
Chap. YIL—Simonides, then,, it would seem, replied I, 
de&jed the nature of justice somewhat enigmatically, ancjl after 
the manner of'the poets; for it seems he bad a fiotion, 
that justice consists in ^ving every one what wa^ expe¬ 
dient for him; and this he called his due. But /what is 
your opinion ? said he. By Zens, replied I, if any/one then 
should ask him thus,—Simonides, what is the art, i^rhioh, dis¬ 
pensing to certain persons something fitting and diiie, is called 
medicine, what, think you, would he answer us?j That art, 
surely, replied he, which dispenses drugs to the body, and 
also meats and drinks. And what is the art, whirjb, dispensing 
to certain things something fitting and due, is cmll^ cookery? 
The art which gives seasonings to victuals. Gjibnted. W^t 
then, is that art, which may be called justi^, as dispensing 
to certain persons something fitting and du^? If we ought 
to be at oU directed, Socrates, by wliat has J been said above, 
Qit isj] the art which dispenses good offices to friends, and 
injuries to enemies. To do good, then, to Afriwds, and iU to 
enemies, he calls- justice? It seems so. /Wbo then can best 
serve his friends, when they are sick, And most ill to his 
enemips, as either in sickness or heirilth f A physiman. 
And who to those at sea, as respect^' danger on the sea ? 
A j^lot. BuLwhat as to the just ma<(n ? In what business, 
and with rei^ect to what action, <&an he most serve his 
friends and harm his foes ? In figb lting in alliance with the 
one, and against the other,—s|^ far I think. Just so; brt 
at any rate, to those ^ho are n^t sick, Polemarohns, - the 
physician is useless ? Aye. AnM pilot, to those who do 
not sail ? He is. And is the jwBt -man, in like manner, use¬ 
less to those not engaged in w^? This, at any rate, is not 
at all my opinion. Is justic^^,^ then, useful also in time of 
peace? Yes, useful, too. Aj*,id so is agriculture, is it not,f 
Yes.oBToward^ the getting ^ of crops ? Yes.<- And is ndf 
'sbodinakiqg useful too? YX es. Towards, the possessmg|^ 
shoes, methinks yen will s^jiy? Certainly. But what 
'For the usg or possessioij </jf ^hat if iy that would 
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iiutioe were useful in timeaof peace ? F^r contracts, Socrates! 
lly these contracts do you mean copdbnerships, or what 
else ? Copartnerships, certaftaly. Well tlmn; is the just man 
or th'e dice-player, a good and nsefnl cop^ner for play¬ 
ing at .dice ? The dice-player. But, in the laying of tiles 
or sftnes, is the just man .a more useful and a ^better part¬ 
ner than the builder ? By no meens. In what coparttiersliip 
then, is the just man a better copartner thad the harper, as 
the harper is better than the just man for touching the strings 
of a harp ? In one about money, as I ima^ne. And 
perhaps, with regard to the use of money, Folemarch'us, 
when it is necessary jointly to buy or sell a horse, then, I 
should think, the jockey is the better copartner, is be 
not? He would appear so. And with respect to a ship, 
the shipwright or pilot? It seems so. When is it, then, 
with respect to the joint application of money, that the just 
man is more useful than others ? When it is to be deposited 
and be safe, Socrates! Do you not mean when there is no need 
to use it, but to leave it in deposit ? Certainly. When mon^ 
then, is useless, justice is still useful with regard to it ? It 
seems likely. When, therefore, one wants to put by a pru- 
ning-book, justice is useful, both for a community and fOr a 
particular persdh ; but when one wants to use it, then the art 
of vine-dressing [is useful.] It seems so. You will say, 
likewise, that when a shidid or a lyre is to be kept and not 
used, then justice is useful; but when they are to be osed, 
then the of warfare and music ? Of course. And with 
reference to all other things, when they are to b^sed, jusffce 
is useless; but when they are not to .bt< used, it is useful ? It 
seems so. 

jCHAF. VIII.—Justice, then, ^my friend, can be no veiy 
important %iattcll’, if it is useful onlyf n respect of things not 
to be used. Biit 'let us consider this matter:—^is not he who 
is the cleverest at striking in a fight, whether with the fists 
or some other way, the cleverest likewise, in self-defence? 
Certainly. And as to the person who is clever in warding 
off and escaping from a distempir, is he notwery clever also 
in bringing i^ on ? So I Suppose. And he^ too tlAofcest 
guaMian of a camp^ who can s1^ the counsels, and the other 
operations of the enemy ? Certainly. O# whatever, then, 
any one is a good giarajjm, of that, likewise h^ a dever 
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thief. It seems so. If, therefore, ithe jast man be clever in 
guarding monej, ^ is dever likewise in stealing. So it 
would seem, said iie, from this leasoning. The-just man, 
th^n, has been shewn to be a sort of thid ; and it is lik^y 
yon have learned this from Homer ; for he not only admires 
Autolycus, ^be maternal grandfather of Ulysses, but says, 
thlit hef was distinguished beyond all men for thiovishness and 
swearing.* Ju^ice, then, seems in your opinion as well as in 
that of Homer and Simonides, to be a sort of thieving carried 
on for the benefit of our friends on the one hand, and for the 
injury of our enemies on the otherdid not you say so ? No, 
by Zeus, I did not; nor, indeed, do I any longer know what I 
was saying:—^et it is still my opinion, that justice benefits 
friends, but injures foes. But [^tell me,] whether you pro¬ 
nounce such to be friends, as seem to be honest; nr such 
merely as are so, though not seeming so;—and in the some 
way as to enemies? It is reasonable, said he, to love 
those whom one deems honest, and to hate those [one deems] 
wicked. But do not men fsdl into error on this point, so 
that noany appear to them honest who are not so, and 
many the contrary ? Yes, they do. To such as these, then, 
the good are enemies, and the bad frien^? Gertoinly. 
But still is it, in that case, just for them'to benefit the 
wicked, and hurt the good? ^ it seems. The good, more¬ 
over, are just, and incapable of doing any HI. True. Ac¬ 
cording to your argument, then, is it just to dd'those harm, who 
do no harm [themselves ?] By no means [think that,] Socrates, 
rejliied he; .for that opinion seems to be vicions. With 
respect to the unjust, then, said I, is it right to injure 
these, but to do good to the just ? This opinion seems fairer 
than the other. To many, th^n, it will occur Tto tbink,3 Pol^ 
mardbus,—that is, rt' asStnany as have form^ wrodg opinions 
of men,—-that they may justly hurt their frienis (for they are 
wicked to them), and, on the other hand, benefit their 
enemies, inasmuch as they are good :—and thus we shall state 
the very reverse of what we alleged Simonides to say. That is 
precisely the catn, said he^ul^ let us change our definition; 

Mqrpdt irarip' iaSKdif, dg drOpiifrove bdcavro 

KXcn-ro^vy •&', 8picf> re.—(Mjm. xix. 305. 

His mothers noble sire, who all mankind 

l^^rtive arts and^ndfiil oath| excelled.—CbHjpsr. 
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for we seem not to have nghtly define^ a friend and a foe. 
How were they defined, Polemarchus ? ^hat he who seema 
honest, is & friend. How tSen are we now to alter our defini¬ 
tion, said I ? That the person, replied he, who seems, and 
also is honest, is a friend; but that fie who is ^parently 
hone^ but not really so, seems to be, yet is not '|_really3,a 
friend: the definition, too, respecting an enemy, Sxactly 
corresponds. The good man, according to *this reasoning, 
will, it seems, be a friend; and the wicked man a foe ? Yes. 
Do you bid ns then make an addition to onr former definition 
of justice, by saying that it is just to serre a friend and 
ham a foe:—and are we now to ray, in addition to thi^ that 
it is just to serve a friend who is good, but to hurt an enemy 
who is bad ? This last, said he, seems to me perfectly 
well expressed. 

Chap. IX. —^Is it the just man's part, then, smd I, to hurt 
any one mortal whatever V By all means, said he; the wicked 
at least, and his enemies, he ought certainly to injure. And 
horses, when hurt, do they become better or worse ? ‘Worse. 
Do they so, as regards the virtue of dogs or horses ? That of 
horses. And, do not dogs, when hurt, become worae as regards 
the virtue of d^s, but not of horses ? Necessarily so. As to 
men, then, frieu^ may we not likewise say, that when hurt, 
they become worse with reference to man's virtue ? Certainly. 
But is not justice a humanvvirtue ? This too we must [allow, j 
It follows, then, friend, that those men who are hurt besome 
more unjust?* It seems so. Can musicians, then, by muric, 
make men unmusical ? Impossible.—Or horsempR, by hofib- 
manship, make men unskilled in horsemanship? 'l^hey cannot. 

Is it possible, either, that by justice the just []can make Inenj 
niynst ; or in gener^ that by virtue, the good can make men 
wicked? ^t i8*impo88ible. [^Yea,i^br 4t is not, methinks, 
the effect of heat to make cold, but [[the effect]] of its cou- 
traiy? Yes. Nor of drought to make moist, but that of its 
contrary ? Certainly. Neither U it the part of a good roan 
to hurt, but that of his contr^^ ? It appears so. But, at 
any rate, the just is good ? Ceftoinly. Nekher, then, is it 
the part of a ,fust man, Polefioarchns, to hurt e^her friftil or 
any other, but [[that]] .of his contrary, the unjust man. la 
all resets, Socrat^ said he, you seem to teaaon truly. I( 
then,«any one affirmss^t jpst to ^ve, every one hi^due, and ’ 
consequently thinks this within himsAf, that iiqury is diw 
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from B just man to ^emi^ bat senrice to friends,—be was 
not wise wbo said /b, for he spoke not Ibe troth:—for in no 
case has the justM^ been proved of injuring an^ one at 
all. I agree, said he. You and I then will jointly dispute vthe 
point, said 1, if Qiny^^one allege, that Simonides, or £|ias, or 
Fittacus, OP any other of those .wise and happy men said so. 
r am '•r^dy, for my part, ftaid he, to take part in this dis¬ 
cussion. But know yon, said I, whose saying I conceive it 
to be,—^that it is just to serve friends, and hurt enemies ? 
Whose, said be ? I conceive it to be Periandei^s, or Per- 
'^diccas's, or Xerxes’^ or Ismenius’s, the Theban, or of some 
other rich man, who thought himself mightily important. 
You say most tridy, said he. Be it so, said I:—^but as this 
has not been shewn to be justice nor the just, what else may 
one say it is ? 

Chap. X.—^Now ThrasymacLus had frequently during our 
discourse been on the point of breaking in upon the discussion 
with some objection,* but was hindered by the mtters-by, who 
wanted to hear out the conversation. When, however, we came 
to a pause, and after my making these last remarks, he could 
no longer keep quiet ; but, taking his spring like a wild beast, 
attacked us, as if he would tear us in pieceji Both myself 
and Polemarohus were frightened and terror-struck. But 
he, raising his voice in the midst, cried out:—^What is this, 
Socrates, which has so long possesoed you ; and why do you 
thus, play the fool together, conceding mdtual|y to one an¬ 
other f But if in particular you really W|nt to know the 
n Aj hre of jugtioe, do not only ask questions, and value yonr- 
'Wf in refutmg the answers you may get, weU knowing that 
it is earner to ask than to answer; but answer yourself and 
state your own view of th^ nature of justice. ,And []t»ke 
care^ that you do «iot ^11 me that it is what is fit, or what 
is due, or what is profitable, or what is gainfal, or what is 
expedient; but, whatever you mean, express it plainly and 
accurately; for I wiK not allow you to utter such trifles as 
these. I was astounded on hq§mng this; and when 1 looked 
at him, 1 wasifrightened; %nd, methinks, had 1 not per- 
oei\f^- him before he perceiveif me, I should" have become 
speechle8s.t ' But just when he began t? gxotr fierce under 

* Tor tills sense*' of ivriXaittiptaOaif comp, 'bpok ri. p. 497 d, and 
p. 504; slm^rgias, S06^Ee «■ f 

"f This ulndes to the popnlar belief that men wpre rendered speechles' 
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our discosaioii, I observedthim first, so that I was now able 
to answer him, and said, somewhat iifla flutter:—Be not 
hard on us, ThrasTmaohuf; if I and \i8 [[Polemarchus^ 
ei^in the working out of our arguments, be well assured we 
err unwittingly: for, think not, ^at if ^e were searching /or 
gold, *we would ever wittingly yield to one another in the 
search, thus frustrating all cbanccv of discovering it, and yet 
searching for justice,—a matter for more valnkble than gold, 
foolishly make concessions to each other, and not labour with 
the utmost ardour for its discovery:—think yon so, firiend? 
Nay, methinks, we'conld not. That we should be eympathizecf 
w'ith by your clever * persons is far more to be expected then, 
than tltat we should be treated with contempt. 

Chap. XI.—On hearing this he [^Thrasymachus] gave a dis¬ 
dainful sort of laugh, and said:—^By Heracles, this is Socrates’s 
wonted irony; and this I both knew, and foretold to these 
here,—that you never incline to answer, but use your irony,, 
and do any thing rather than answer, if any one asks you 
any thing. Aye; you are a wise man, Thrasymachus, said I; 
for you knew well, that if you asked any one, how many 
make twelve; and, if asking, yon should tell him, you must not 
tell me, man, that twelve are twice six,—or three times four^— 
or four times th%e; because 1 will|Bpt admit it, if you are such 
a trifler; it was plain to you, m^inks, that no man would 
answer one so inquiring. ABut if be should say to you. What 
mean you, Thrasymachus, may I not answer in any of ^hese 
ways you ha^o told me,—not even though the rem answer 
happen to be one of them ; but am I rather to sav sometUHg 
else than the 'truth ? Or, how is it you mean ? What would 
you say to him in reply to these flings ? If they were alike, 

I ^honld givo an auswer; for the one, forsooth, is like the 
other. Tnat is i!b real objection, laid ^; ^ut even if it be not 
like, but only appears so to him who has been asked, do you 
think he would the less readily express his opinion, whether 
wo should forbid him or not ? And, swill you do so nOw ? 
said he. Will you state, in reply, some of those things which 
I forbade you to say ? I shomdsnot wonder, I did, said I, 

by the fixed loolc, of a wolf; but fflis, they thought, was not the if 
they saw the wolf first. 

* Twv SstvSiv, alluding of course to the Sophists, who 

deemed thernselyes emphatu^y ShvoL Comp. Protigor. p. 341 a. 

f Tfirssymachus here al^ges^pith a sneer, ^at the example adduced by 
Socrates had no counection with the subject treited the la« ^aptei. 
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if it appeared so to me on inqnirj 7 . What, then, sud he, if 
I should shew jjroj^*'another answer, besides all these about 
. justice, and better; too, than these,—what will you deserve to 
suffer ? What el^ said I, but what the ignorant ough^ to 
sfaffer ?—and it is pl-oper, perhaps, to learn from a wise man. 
I consequently d^rve to suffoi^ this. You are merry now, 
laid he; but besides leading, yon must pay money too. 
Aye, when I* have it, said I. We have got some, said 
Glancon; but, as for the money, Thrasymachus, sa^ on, for 
all of us will olub for Socrates. By all means, I think, said 
*he, in order that Socrates may go on in his usual manner,— 
not answer himself, but when another answers, take up the 
discourse and confute. How, then, in the firik place, my 
good fellow, said I, can a man answer, when he neither knows, 
nor pretends to know; and when, supposing him to have 
any opinion at all about these matteis, he is forbidden to say 
what he thinks by no ordinary person ? But it is more 
reasonable, then, that you speak, as you say you know, and 
can tell os. Do not refuse, then, but oblige mo by answering, 
and do not begrudge instructing Glaucon here, and the rest 
of the company. ' 

Chav. XII.—On my saying this, both Glancon and the 
rest of the company entpated him not to decline it:—and 
Thrasymachus in partioomr, was evidently most anxious to 
speak, in order to gain applause, i^^koning he had a mighty 
clever answer to make, and pretenaing to* be earnest that 1 
should be the answerer; but at last ho agreed. Now, this, 
fSBfooth, said he, is the wisdom of Socrates, that he himself is 
unwilling teach, but goes about learning from others, and 
gives no thanks for it. That I learn from others, Thrasy- 
machus, is quite true, said I ; but in saying, that I do pot 
thank persons for ij, y^^ arb wrong. I pay -as m£ch as I am 
able, and I can only give them praise, for moQoy I have none; 
but how readily I do this, when any one appears to me to 
speak well, yon shall perfectly know directly, whenever you 
make your answer; for methinks you will speak well. Hear, 
then, said he, ^r 1 say thatUfio just is nothing else but what 
is ^T>cdient for the strongest.**^ But why do not you com- 

* * The Sophists were used to recommend that the lairs of a sUi*e should 
be made by the moit powerful and infioential, and that in maldng them it 
was Quite right that they should coasnlt tlieir fwm advantage, there being 
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mend 7—^Ab 1 yon do not yke that. Let me learn first, said I, 
what it "is you are talking about; fo#^ yet I know not. 
That which is expedient Jbr the strong^ you say, is the 
fust. And what, at all, is it that you are talking of no,w, 
TBrasymachus? for you certainly do"^ot mean any thing 
like fcis. If Polydamas, th? wrestler,* be stronger than we, 
and if beef be better for his boily, this food is likewibe both 
just and beneficial to us, who ore weaker* than himself. 
You are a saucy fellow, Socrates, and lay hold of my ar^- 
ment just on that side where you may damage it most. 
no means, my good fellow, said I; but say more plainly whm 
is your meaning. Know you not, then, said he, that with 
reference to States, some are tyrannical, others democratical, 
and others aristocratical ? Of course. And is not the govern¬ 
ing part of each State the more powerful 7 Certainly: and 
every government makes laws precisely to suit ikel^—-a 
democracy, democratic laws; a tyranny,^ tyrannic; and the 
rest in like manner:—and when they have made them, they 
declare that to be just for the governed, which is ^van- 
tageous for themselves, and any one wh 9 transgresses it, th^ 
punish as one acting contrary both to law and jnstice. ' This, 
then, most excellent Socrates, is what I say, that in adl -Staites 
the same thing^constitutes justice, ^z., what is expedient for 
the established government. This, then, is the &ct with 
him who reasons rightly^ |hat in all cases whatever that same 
is just which is*expedient for the more powerful. Now, 
said I, I understand what you mean. But as to its truth or 
otherwise, I will try to find out. As for the expyliiii'*, 
even you yourself, Thrasymachus, have affirmed it to be the 
just; and yet, though you forbade me to give the answer, 
still you are adding the expression o/'tAsfimrs povrterful. Quite 
a trifling addition, perhaps, said hb. It<^8 not clear pret, whether 
it is small or gr^t; but it is dear that we must inquire whe¬ 
ther you speak the truth, since I, too, acknowledge that the 
just is something that is expedient; hut you say, in addi¬ 
tion, that it is t^t also which belongs to the most powerful, 
no fixed standard ibryirtne and jnstite, but only flat of expediency. 
Comp. Gorgiaa, p. 4fi3, b, c, d; Ad Prota^r. p. 337. O 3 

* A celebratxa wrestler of Scotnasa in Thessaly, who Am tiie prize iq 
the Pan^nttinm, at thejOlympic games, B.C. 408. He was of imm e n s e 
size ; and it is related of him, that he killed withoift arma a huge and 
nerce Uon on Mount Olyn^ns, and could stop a chariot at ^l^gailop. 
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This I am not sure of ; but that ip what we hare to inquire. 
Inquire then, said t3l 

Chap. XIII.— iVe will do Bht, said I:—and, tell me,— 
do you not say, that it is just to obey governors ? Yes, I do. 
Are the governors in the several states infallible, or are they 
capable of erring ? Certainly, said he, they are liable to err. 
Whem. they set about mak|Bg jaws, then, do they not make 
some of them 'right, and some of them wrong ? 1 think so. 

To make them right, then, is to make them expedient for 
themselves, and to make them not right, [[is that[] inexpe- 
*dient;—br how mean you ? Just so. And what they enact is 
to be observed by the governed ; and this is what is just ? Of 
course. According to your reasoning, then, it is just, to 
do wliat is expedient to the stronger, while the contraiy is 
what is not expedient:—^what say yon, replied he ? I am 
of the same opinion as yourself. But lot us inquire better. 

. Is it not granted, that governors in bidding the governed do 
certain things, may sometimes be in error as to what is best 
for themselves ; and that what the governors enjoin, is just 
for the governed to do ? Have not these [truths]! been granted? 
I think so, said he. Consider also, therefore, said 1, that you 
have allowed it to be just to do wha( is inexpedient for 
governors and the mord powerful, whenever governors unwil¬ 
lingly enjoin what is ill for themselves; and yet you say, that it 
is just for the others to do what tlmse enjoin. Must it not ne¬ 
cessarily happen, then, most, sage Thrasymaebus, that, in this 
case, it may be just to do the contrary of what>you say; for 
tl^jcl^ch is the disadvantage of the mo're powerful, is some¬ 
times enjoiSbd on the inferiors ? Yes, by Zeus, said Pole- 
niarchus, these things are quite clear, Socrates. Yes, if 
you bear him witness, said Clitiphon in rejoinder. What 
need, said I, of a wif,nesjc?—^lorThrasymachusihimsIsIf acknow¬ 
ledges that governors sometimes oi^er wha|i is ill for them¬ 
selves, and that it is just for the governed to do these things. 
Aye, Polemarchns; foit he laid it down, that it is just to do what 
is bidden by the governors, and he has also defined that as 
just, Clitiphon,|Which is eiepcVlient for the more powerful; 
ancL^ving laid down both thest propositions, he has granted 
lhat the mdre powerful sometimes bid the inferiors and 
governed to do -^hat is inexpedient for thhmselves; aifd, from 
these concessions, what is expedient fo^the<more powerful can 
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no more be just than wbat is not expedimU Bat he alleged, 
said Clitiphon, that what was expedient'^ the strongest was 
what the strongest judged 'Expedient for^bimself; this, too,. 
wa| to done by the inferior, and this be defined as tl^e 
just, ^ye,—but tlAt was not stated, said'Pojiemaichas. There 
is no difference, Polomarchus, said I; but, if Thrasymachus 
says so now, so let us undentand him. 

Chap. XIY.—Now tell me, Q^rasymachns $ was this .what 
you meant by justice,—^namdy, the advanta^ of the mote 
powerful, such as appeared so to the more powerfal, whether 
it really were s<^ or not:—shall we say that you mm this f* 
Not at all, said he:—^for, think you, I call him who et^ the 
more powerful, at the time he errs ? For my part, said I, 

I thought you meant this, when you acknowledged that go¬ 
vernors were not infallible, but that in some things even they 
' erred. You are a sycophant, said he, in reasoning, Socrates !* 
For, for instance do you call him a physician, who errs 
about the treatment of the sick, in respsct of that very ' 
thing in which he errs; or him a rea§oner, who errs in 
reasoning, at the very time he errs, and with reference to. 
that very error? But, we say, in common language, I 
fancy, that the physician erred, the reasoner erred, and the 
grammarian likewisebut in fact I think, each of these, 
so far as he is what we (designate him, never errs; so that, 
strictly speaking ^especially as you are a strict reasoner), no 
artist errs;—for ne who errs, errs through defect of science, 
in what he il not an artist; and hence no artist, or wise 
man, or governor, errs, in so- far as ho ifti govemor^-3C" 
one would say ‘ the physician erred,* and ‘the governor erred.’ 
You must understand, then, that it was in this way I just now 
answered j^u. But’the most accurate answer is thisthat 
the govenior, in as far as he is gbven^r, crra not; and as he 
does not err, he enacts that which is beat for himself, and this 
must be observed by the governed. So that as I said at 
the beginuing, I call jusrice the doing dhat which is for the 
advantage of the strongest Qt. s. the bestj. 

* There r’as a prevalent oormption id the kw.conrOnf Athens, which 
at length giwe rif': to a aeparate Aaas,—tiie infhmons sycophant^ yho 
lived by extortion and making; criminal charges agaiiAt the opnlent, 
dtixens hf timid natures and quiet habits, who were ordinarily led to 
purcbB|e the silence of these informers, who hence -Vose to wealto and 
importance. *' 
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Chap. XY. —Be it so, c»id ItiiThrasjinaoliiis; — ^but do I 
seem to jon to aot/^e sycophant ? Aye, surely, said he. Do 
you think that I fosidiously mi&iead you in the argument, 
tq put the question to you as I did ? 1 know it well, said he, 
and you shall gafn Nothing by it; for neither shall yon nns- 
lead me unawares, nor can yon unawares get the betwer of 
me in'Argument. I shall not attempt it, said I, my excellent 
friend, but, th^ nothing of this kind may happen to us again,— 
define in which way you speak of a ruler, and superior, accord 
^ing only to common talk, or in the strict sense of the word, as 
yon jurt now said, he, whose advantage, in that he is the more 
powerful, it is just for the inferior to observe. P speak of him,]] 
who is a ruler in the strictest sense of the word. For this now 
abuse and calumniate me, os you like. I do not deprecate 
your doing so; but you are quite unable. Do you think me 
so mad, said I, as to attempt to shave a lion,* and traduce 
Thras 3 rmachus ? You have just attempted it, said he, but 
with no effect. Enough of such matters, said I; but tell me 
he who is, strictly speaking, a physician, whom you just 
now mentioned, is he a gainer of money, or a tender of the 
sick ?—and mind-—tell us of him who is really a physician. 
A tender of the sick, said he. But what of the pilot ? is 
be who is really a pilot, a master of sailors,^nr a sailor? A 
master of sailors. It matters not, I fancy, that he sails in a 
ship, and is not to be called a sailqr; for he it is not called a 
pilot from his sailing, but from his art, anddiis mastery of the 
sailors. True, said he. Has not e:ich of these, then, some- 
advantageous for him ? Certainly. Was not 
the art^^n acquired for this very purpose, said I, to seek 
out and supply to each what is advantageous for him ? For 
that purpose, said he. To each of the arts, then, is any other 
advantage wanting^ thC^n td be as perfect a»>possi^le ?—^How 
mean you by this question ? If you were to ask me, said I, 
whether it is sufficient for the body to be a oody, or whether 
it needs something else, I should say, that it certainly does 
stand in need of something else. For this reason, indeed, has 
the medicinal ert been already invented, because the body is 
infism, and it is not sufficient for it to be such as it is:—in 
c order then ''to supply what is advan&pgeo^ for it, art 

* A proverb, nfianiiq^— 7b underlaie my thimg above one*e power. 
Thera is a nmilar onB in Lstin. 
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has been provided. D% you think then, said I, that I am 
right, or not, in thus q)eaking? Big&K said he. Bnt what 
then ? Is this very art 0 ^ medicine, ormny other whatever, 
imperfect, as being deficient in a certain virtue; just^ as 
tSe eyes, when deficient as to sight, ahd the ears as to hear¬ 
ing 7 and for tliese reasons peed they a certain additional art 
to seek out and furnish whatsis expedient for the^e very 
organs ? Is there then in art itself some imperfection, and 
does every art need another art, to consider what^s expedient 
for it, and does that which considers again need another, and 
so on to infinity; or will each art consider what is expedient 
for itself; or wiU each need neither itself, nor any other, to con¬ 
sider what is expedient for it with reference to its own imper¬ 
fection ?—For there is no imperfection nor error in any art 
whatever; nor is it the business of art to seek what is expe¬ 
dient for anything else, but that of which it is the art;—but 
as for itself, it is infallible and pur^ because it is right, so long 
as each, whatever it is, be an accui-ate whole :—^and consider 
now, in that same strict sense of the words, whether it be thus 
or otherwise. It seems so, said he. The art of medicine, then, 
said I, does not consider what is expedient for the art of 
medicine, bnt for tho body? Yes, said he. Nor the art of 
managing h^^es, what is expedient for that art, but for 
horses. Nor any other art for itself (for that is needless), 
but only for that of wliich it is the art ? So it appears, ho 
said. Howevcit Thtasymachus, the arts rule and govern 
that of wSich they are arts ? lie assented to this, 
though with great difficulty. No science wli^jjgniB^litlfen, 
either considers or dictates what is expedient for the su¬ 
perior, bnt only what is so for the inferior,—^that, namely, 
which is governed by it ? To this also he at length assented, 
though he attempted to contend >ibc\t its But when he liad 
assented. What else is this, said I, but saving that no phy¬ 
sician, so &r as ho is a physician, either considers or 
dictates what is expedient for the physlqian, bnt only 
what is expedient for the sick ?—For the physician, strictly so 
called, has been acknowledged 1X> bo one whoghas charge of the 
body, and i^ not an amasi^r of wealth.—Has it neib.Jbeen 
acknowledged ? He assented. And likewise tfiat the pilot, so 
called^ is the master of the sailors, and not a sailor ? It has been 
acknowledged. Such « pilot and master then, will not condder' 
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and dictate wliat is e^^P^icnt for tke pilot, bat what is so tc 
the sailor and the go 'emed ? He acquiesced, but anwUlingly. 
Nor yet, Tbrasymacbus, said 1, does any other in any gorem- 
niqnt whatever, so far as he is a governor, consider or dictrte 
what is expedient.for himself but only for the governed and 
those to wnCm he acts as steward; and, with an eye to this, 
and to' what is expedient aod suitable for this, be both says 
what be says, and does what be does. 

Chap. XVI — ^When we were at this part of the discnssion, 
^d it-was evident to all, that the definition of justice stood 
now quite contrary |[to- that of ThzasymachnSjjl Thrasyma- 
chns, instead of replying, said : Tell me, Socrates, have you 
a nurse ? What now, said I;—ought you not rather to an¬ 
swer, than put such questions? Because, forsooth, said be^ 
she neglects you when your nose is stufied,* and does not wipe 
it when it needs it, yon, who as well as she, understand neither 
about sheep nor shepherd. What is the meaning of all this ? 
said I. Because you think that shepherds and herdsmen 
consider the good of the sheep or oxen, to fatten and tend 
them, having their eye on something else than their mas¬ 
ter’s good and their own; moreover, that those who rule 
in cities, those, who rule truly, are somehow differently 
disposed towards the governed, than Qa shepherd]] would 
be towards sheep, and 'tliat they attend day and night to 
somewhat else than the question, hOw they shall be gainers 
themselves ; and so far are you from the nStio^ of the just 
and justice, and the unjust and injustice, that you seem igno- 
ran'b ''iVt justice and the just are, in realty, a foreign 
good, expedient for the stronger and ruling party, but posi¬ 
tively injurious to the subject and servant,—while injustice, on 
the contrary, takes the ride of such as are truly ^mpl^and just, 
and the governed *tlo what is expedient for him, since he 
possesses the most power, and promote his "happiness, by 
serving him, but themselves not at all.—In this case, most 
simple Socrates, we should consider, that a just man gets 
less on all occasions than an unjust.—First, in mutual contracts 
with one anotheii^ whore a certaip party joins with another, 
^you never^nd on the dissolution of the partnership, that 
the just man gets more than the unjust, but less:—ithen, 
again, in civil affairs, when public imposts ure to be pmd, 
(^T^jeopvZSvra, kming a cold C' rhehm in ihf note. 
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the just man, from eqaal^means, pajs^morei, the other lea^j 
and when anything is to be gained, tbe’^ne gains nothing, 
the other maeh ; and when each of them holds any pnblia 
ol^je, if no other loss be&ls the just man, at any rate his 
dom^tio afibirs become deteriorated \hrongb n^lect, and 
from the public be derives no benefit, because h4 is just 
besides which, he becomes hat^ by his domestics imd ac¬ 
quaintance, since he will never serve them, t>eyond what is 
just.—But with the unjust man, all the contrary of this oc- 
cnrs ; for I maintain, what I lately said, that such an one ha% 
a great power of becoming unfiurly rich.—Consider the case ot 
this man, therefore, if you would discern how much more it 
conduces to his private interest to be unjust, rather than just. 
This you will most ^Isily of all understand if you come to the 
mt>st finished injustice, such as renders the unjust man most 
happy, but the injured and those who are unwUling to do in' 
justice, most wretched.—^Tbis, now, is tyranny, which takes 
away the goods of others, as well by secret fraud as open vio¬ 
lence, both things sacred and holy, private and public, and 
these in no small portions, but all at once.—^In all particular 
cases of such crimes, when a man undisgnisedly commits in¬ 
justice, he is b<^h punished and treated with the greatest igno¬ 
miny: and as a proof of this, they are called sacrilegious, 
kidnappers, housebreakers, pilferers, and thieves, according to 
the several kinds of the wickedness committed. But when 
a mn-Ti, in additioli to the properly of the citizens, ta.ke6 pri¬ 
soners and e&laves the citizens themselves, instep of these 
ngly names, he is called happy and blest, not^nlnjh;?r;^'^i!l- 
zens, but likewise by all the rest, whoever may get informed 
that he has committra [such] enormous injustice;—^for those 
who revil;g wickedness, re^e Jt—4not because they are 
a&md of doing, l>ut because they are aaaid^f sufiering what is 
unjust—Thus, Socrates, is it, that injustice, when it attains 
a certain point, is both more powerful, more free, and more 
abedutely despotic than justice: and I said at the begin¬ 
ning) the advantage of the stronger happens to be just, 
while that is unjust which p^fitiS and benefiti^^one’s self. 

Chap. X»VII.—Saying this, Thrasymachus piSIpesed 
going fifff after popring on our earn, as a baw-keeper, thu 
impetuous and lengthened discourse.* Those present, how- 
* atust hsTO fisd t|is pasuge in view, whm w^ljng Encosa. 
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ever, would not aufftr him, but fo^^ed him to stay and give 
account of what^he had advanced; and I myself, uso, 
strongly urged him, and said: Oh I wonderful Thrasymachns ; 
do you purpose, aftei; throwing on us such strange telk, to^go 
away without rightly instructing us, or informing yO'irself 
whether th& case be as you say, ‘or otherwise ? Do yon think 
that ybu are't^ng to deteflnine some small matter, and not 
the guide of life, which each of us being conducted ma^ 
pass his life mo^ profitably ? Can I think that the case is 
/itherwise? said Thrasymachns. You seem, at any rate, said I, 
to care nothing at ail about us, nor to be any way concerned 
whether we shall live well or ill, through our ignorance of 
what you say you know:— but, my good friend, be so 
obliging as to show it to us also ; nor will the favour be ijl- 
pla^,* whatever you may bestow on so many of us as 
are here present. And I, for my part, can say that I am 
not persu^od, nor do I think, that injustice is more gainful 
than justice,—not even sliould we allow it play, and not pre¬ 
vent it doing what it likes. But, my good friend, oven sup¬ 
posing him to be unjust and able to do unjustly, either se¬ 
cretly or by open force, yet I at least am not persuaded that 
injustice is more gainful tlian justice; and ot/lhis point pro¬ 
bably some of us here are of the same mind, and not I alone. 
Persuade us, therefore, sufficiently, my admirable friend, that 
we are wrong in deeming justice*^ of moi^e value than in¬ 
justice. But how, said he, am-1 to persuade you ? for if you 
are not persuaded by what I have said already, what fur- 
ik'do for you? Shall I take and implant my 
arguments in your very soul ? By Zeus, no, said I ; —^but, 
first of all, whatever you have said, abide by it: or, if you 
do change, diange open^, ar.d do not deceive us. ''Now, you 
see, Thrasymachud^(ffir we will reconsider what has l^n 
above said),—^tbat in first defining the true pfiysician, you did 
not think it needful afterwards, that the true wephera should 
strictly keep his flock^ but fancy, that so far as he is a shep¬ 
herd, he may fe^ his flock without regarding the best interests 


DeouSLo. § 16 j ^ mi y£, Smvoh Karax&v )<ov rwv iSrwv, 
mtnrtp ^aXaviis KaravTXf/irae rbv Xotwhv X&yoVf » 

* AiWogona phr^es are common among the Greek Classics. Comp. 
Gore. p. 506 c., wad Thucyd. i. c. 129 :~-l(44«nra( wot fbipytsia tv 

ary tpKip tlttati ay^pavrot, *■ 
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of the eheep, hut rather «s eome glutton going to feast on 
them at some entertainment, or to dispose of tl^em fts a mer- 
ohant) and not j^care for th^] ae a shepherd. The idiepherd 
ai^ hoveyer, has certainly no other care bnt that for which it 
is appointed, namely, to afford it what* is best, since its o;^ 
affaire are already so sulfidleptly provided lor, as-to be in' the 
very best state without needing any of the shepherd aft So 
likewise, I, for my part conceived that there ycAi must necessa¬ 
rily agree with ns in this, that every government in as &r as 
it IS government considers what is best for nothing else but for 
that which is governed and tended, whether in political of 
private government But with respect to rulers in cities, think 
you that such as are really rulers govern willingly ? No, by 
Zeus, said be, [^I do not think so;] but 1 am quite certain. 

Chap. XVIII,—Why now, Thrasymaehus, said I, do yon 
not perceive, as regards all other governments, that no one 
undertakes them willingly, bnt men ask for recompense, once 
the benefits likely to accrue from governing are not to come 
to themselves, but to the governed ? Tell me this, then;—do 
we not always say that each several art is distinct in this, 
in having a distinct function 7 And admirable friend, 
do not ansf^r contrary to your opinion, that we may 
make some r^ progress. In this respect, at any rate, said 
he, it is distinct. And does not each of them afford us some 
certain peculiar advantage, and not a common one;~as, 
for instance, th(f medicinal, health; the pilot art, safety in 
sidling,—and* the rest in like manner ? Certainly. And has 
not the mercenary art mercenary reward? fo;c.^^-sets 
function. Do you call both the medicinal art and the pilot 
art one and the same 7 Or, if you mean to define them strictly, 
as yon proposed, though one in piloting recover bis health, on 
account of the'expedience of hlh gimg >|o sea, yon will not 
at all the mo^e on this account (»I1 it the medicinal art? 
Not at all, said be. Nor [[mil you call] the mercenary art 
the medicinal, I fan<^, though in eanting a reward one may 
recover his health 7 No, indeed. What then 7 Will you 
call the medicinal the mercenary art, if, in performing a core, 
one earn a reward? No, laid he. Have we not agknow- 
led^, then, that each art has its peculiar advanlage? Orsmt^, 
said lie. WhateVer, then, be that adva%tage, with which 
all artists in common are advantag^ it most pliunly be by 
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udng some eame thing in commop to all, that they are ad¬ 
vantaged by it. It^aeemB so, said he. Still, we say that 
the advantage aoef^ng to -artisCa from receiving a reward 
comes to them from the adoption of a meroenaiy art. He ao- 
qifiesced unwillingly.'' This, then, is not the advantage whmh 
eadii receives from his own art, [^namely,]] the receivthg a 
reward ?—But if we strictly consider it, the art of medicine 
prodnce's health, that of money-getting a reward, masoniy a 
house, and the mercenary art accompanying it, a reward; and 
all the others in like manner,—every one performs its own/ 
^ork, and confers advantage on that for which it was 
designed ; but if it meet not with a reward, is the artist 
benefited at all by his art ? It appears not, said he. But 
confers he no service when he works gratuitously ? 1 think 

he does. This, then, is now evident, Thrasymachns, that 
no art or government provides what is advantageous for it¬ 
self ; hut, as we said long ago, it both provides, and pre¬ 
scribes for the governed what is advantageous to him, having 
in view the interest of the inferior and not that of the more 
powerful. For these reasons, then, friend Thrasymachns, 1 
even just now said, that no one is willing to govern and 
nndertake the setting right of others' troubles without asking 
a reward; because) whoever intends to practile his art well, 
never himself does nor enjoins £on others^ what is best for 
himself, if he enjoins according to. his art, but rather what 
is best for the governed; for which reason; therefore, as it 
seems, a recompense must be ^ven to those whcf are likely to 
b^w iljjng ^g ovemo JB, —either money, or honour,—-or punish- 
ment,^ oil tub'other hand, if a man will not govern. 

Chap. XIX.—^How say you this, Socrates ? said Glaucon:— 
the two rewards, indeed/1 understand ; but the punishment, 
that you mention, (andl^oW you can speak ‘^of it' hnder the 
head of reward, I know not. As for the reward, then, of 
the best of men, said I, do you not understand why the 
most worthy govern,, when they are willing to govern: 
—or, do yon not know, that to be ambitions and covetous, is 
both deemed a,^ reproach, and is so ? I do, said be. For 
them jeason% then, said I, g6od men are i^ot willing to 
govUta, either for money or fer honour; inasmuch as they 
neither wish to^ibe called mercenary, for openly making 
gain by ghveraing,—nor thieves, forctaking dandestinely 
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from what belongs to thfir office:—^nor again []are they 
willing to govern]] for honour, sinoe thd^^^ not ambitious. 
Hence if they are to be induced to gqre^ willingly, there 
must be lud on them both compulsion and punishment; and 
heJce it seems likely, that a willing undert^ing of govem- 
menti,*withoat waiting for ooiqpulsion, has been reckoned di^ 
honourable. The greatest i»rt o{ the punishment, ho^tever, 
in case he is not willing to govern himself,'is the being 
governed by one who is inferior. It is chiefly through 
fear of this, methinks, that the good govern, when they do 
govern: and in that case th^ enter on the government, 
not as on anything good, or as about to derive any ad> 
vant^ therefrom, but as on a necessary task, and finding 
none better than, or even like, themselves, to intrust with 
the government. It seems likely, indeed, that if there were 
a state of good men, the contest would be, not to govern, as 
now it .is to govern; and, hence, it would be manifest, 
that the really true governor does not naturally aim at his 
own advantage, but at that of the* governed ; so that any 
one who has sense would rather choose to be benefited by ' 
another, than have trouble in benefiting another. This, there¬ 
fore, I, for my part, by no means grant to Thrasymacbns; 
that justice is miat is expedient for the strongerbut this, 
indeed we shall consider again hereafter.—'What Thta^- 
machus says now, however seems to me of much more im¬ 
portance,—when ke says, that the life of the nnjust man is 
better than that of the just. ‘Yon, then, Glancon, said I, 
which opinion do you choose; and which of the 
you most consistent with truth ? The life of the just, said 
he, is in my opinion the more profitable. Have you heard, 
said I, how many good things Thiasjknmchns just now enu¬ 
merated in*the Kfs of the unjuft? u hoard, said be; but 
I am not persuaded. Do you wish, then, t^t we should 
persuade him (if we can find any means of doing so), that 
there is no truth in what he says? How should I not wish it ? 
•said he. If then, by way of opposition, sud I, we advance, as 
argument agtunst argument,' how* many good things are in¬ 
volved in Iming'just,—and a^n, be on the other ald%.^d 
we again rejoin, it be requisite to compute hnd estimate; 
what either of ns sa^ on either aide; and w% shall want also 
some-jcdges to dedde thereon. But if^ as just now, we inves' 
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tigate these matters,^ bj agreeing* with each other, .we shaU 
onraelyea be both fudges and counsel? Certainly, said he. 
Which of these plans, then, siud 1, do you choose? The 
letter, said he. « 

vOhaf. XX.—Come then, said I, Thiasymachus;—apswer 
us from the bej^nning. Say yon, that complete injustice is 
more profihible than complete justice? Assuredly, I do say so, 
replied he ;—and why, too, I have already told you. Come, 
now, how can you affirm anything like the following con* 
joeming them?—^Do you call one of them virtue; and the 
other vice ? How riot ? Is not justice, then, a virtue,—and 
injustice a vice ? Likely, indoe^ that 1 should say so, &ce- 
tious man ; since I say that injustice Is profitable, but justice 
not so! What then ? Quite the contraiy, said he. Do you 
call justice a vice ? No; but a very generous folly. Do 
you, then, call injustice a want of principle ? No, said he, 
but sagacity. Do the unjust, Thrasymachus, seem to you 
both wise and good ? Such, at least, said be, as are able 
to do injustice in perfection, and can subject states and na> 
tions to themselves; but you think, perhaps, that I speak 
of cut-purses. Even such employment as this, said he, is 
profitable, if concealed; but yet is of no^.^alue in com¬ 
parison with what I just mentioned. I am not ignorant, 
said I, of what you 'riiean to say: but at this I am sur¬ 
prised,—^that you should reckon injustice as a part of virtue 
^nd wisdom, and justice among their co^itraries. But, J 
certainly do reckon it so. This, my good friend, said I, is 
hard, and it is no longer easy to know what 
one can say : for if you had alleged that injustice is profit¬ 
able, and had sull allowed it to be a vice, or base, os some 
others do,—we shouWhav^ had something to say, speaking 
according to received opinions. But now il is evident that 
you will say it is beautiful and strung, and will attribute to it 
all other properties which we ascribe to the just man, be¬ 
cause, forsooth, yom have ventured to class it with virtue 
and wisdom. You augur very truly, said he. I most not 
grudge, howevbr, said 1, tS pursue our inquiry, so long as I 
co^oeve you speak what yon really think f for you ap- 
•pear to me,^Thrasymachus, without doubt, not to jie jest¬ 
ing, but only ta speak what yon conceive to* be the truth. 
W^t difference, is i?. to you, ^said*he, whether 1* think 
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BO, or notand whj do jftn not refateinj reasoning ? No 
diflerence at all, said 1 :-^^iit try furthtyr to reply to this 
likewise: does one jnst man appear to yon to wish to have 
nioie than another just man? By no meai\p, said he; for othe*- 
wise would not have been accommodating and silly, as are 
just conceived him. What; nfbt even in a just action ? ]^o,—’ 
not even in one that is jus^ said Ob. But, woqld he deem it 
right to overreach tlie unjust man, and reckon it just; or 
would ho not think it just ? He would both count it just, said 
he, and deem it right; but yet he would not be able Qto do« 
itj. That, ssiid 1, 1 do not ask,—^but, whether the just man 
would neither deem it right, nor feel a wish to overreach a just 
man, but yet would do so to the unjust? Such is the case, 
said be. What, then, would the unjust man []do ?]—Would 
he deem it right to overreach the just man, even in a just 
action ? How not, said he, since he deems it right to over¬ 
reach all 'men ? 'With respect, then, to the unjust man and 
unjust action, will not the unjust man desire to overreach 
both ; and eagerly strive himself to receive most of all ? Such 
is the fact. 

Chap. XXI.—This, then, is what we mean, said Ithe 
just man does ant try to overreach one like himseli^ but one 
that is unlike, while the unjust man does so both to one like, 
and one unlike himself. You have expressed yourself admir¬ 
ably, said he. 'V^ell, theii^ said 1, the unjust man is both 
;viso and gooi^ but the just man is neither. Well, again, 
said he. In that case, said I, is not the unjust man like th£ 
wise and the good, and the just man unlike. Of 
he, a person of a certain character is likely to resemble one of 
like character : and he who is otherw^e, not. Well said 
such an on# th^, of course, is^eitl^r of those whom be 
resembles?* Why doubt it? said he. ^Granted, Thrasy- 
machus;—now do you call one man musical, and another 
nnmusical? 1 do. Which of the two do yon call 
wise, and which unwise ? The musicah'surely, wise, and the 
unmusical unwise. As being wi^ then, is he^not good; but 
as unwise, bad? Yes. AneUwhat as to the phjrsiciam is it 
not the same ?* The same. Do you think, then,#ny exftllent 
friend, that any musician, when he is tuning a harp, wants tcT 
overreach, or deems it right to have more Ikill t^n a man 
who is a musician, in* straining and ri^ckening t<k« strings ? 
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Not I. Bat what^ with respecb to one nnmnsical? He 
oould not help it^eoid he. And what as to the phyaioian ? 
In prescribing mmts or drinhsl^ would he try to orerreadi 
either another physidan, or the art he professes ? No, ind'^ed. 
B*|it one who is.no physician [[would?] Yes. Just con¬ 
sider then, as respects all science and ignorance, whether any 
skilfoi man, he he who he may, appears to yon to have a 
desire to grasp at, or do, or say more than another skilful 
man,—and not rather to do the same things, in the same busi¬ 
ness as one equally skilful with himself? Aye, it seems, it 
^must be so, said he. But what, as to him who is unskilled, 
will not he like to orerreach both alike 'the skilful and the 
unskilled? Probably. But the skilful man Qs] wise? I admit 
it.—^And the wise, good ?—I admit it. Both the good and the 
wise, then, will not want to overreach his like, but rather one 
unlike, and contrary to himself ? It seems so, said he. But 
the bad and the ignorant man [[will want to overreach] 
both his like and his contrary? It appears so. In that 
case, Thrasymachns, said 1;—^the unjust man desires to 
overreach Wth one unlike and one like himselfdid not 

f on say so ? I did, said he. The just man, however, on 
is side, will not overreach his like, but one^onlike? Yes. 
The jurt man then, said I, resembles the wise and the 
good, but the nnjusVthe evU and the ignorant? It seems 
so. But we agreed, that each of> them was such as what' 
he resembled? We did agree so. Tbd just man, then, 
has been clearly shown to ^ good and wise, but the nnjnst, 
igaeEss£(£^ eviL 

Chap. XXII.—^Thrasymachns at last agreed to all these 
things,—^not easily, as J- now narrate them, but dragged to it, 
and with difficulty, an^ wjth a wondrous c^eal of sweating, 
just as if it was summer. Then, indeed, did I behold—I never 
did before—^Thrasymachns blushing. And after we had 
agreed that justice was virtue and wisdom, and injustice, 
vice and ignorance,->-well, said I, let this be so setded;— 
but we said also, that injustice is powerful;—do not 
you remembe^ Thrasymachns f I do remember, said he- 
bntj ^ me at least, what yon now say is« not pleasing, 
•and I have "somewhat to say about itbut should. I men¬ 
tion it, I well 'know you would say I am declaiming.* 

it 

* A aljiA't at the SopLiata, of whicC: dogmade aet llitaajrmaohaa is 
throughoLt a very pt representative. 
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Either, then, lei me eaj ^at I plra8e,«or, if yoa wish to 
qnestion me, do so, and I will saj to yon, |s to gosriping old 
women,* ** Be it so," and will assent and dissent. Not by 
any* means, said 1, if against yonr owp opinion. Just to 
please^ yon, said he, since you will not • let me speailr: 
though what else do you wish ? Nothing, by Zeus, 1 1 
but if you will do this, do it, Itnd I will questions. 
Ask, then. This, then, I ask, as just now (that we may 
regularly examine our argument), of what quality is jus¬ 
tice, compared with injustice ? for I think it has been said 
that injustice was more powerful and stronger than justice. 
—But now, at any rate, said I, if justice be both virtue and 
wisdom, it will easily, methinks, be seen to be more powerful 
also than injustice, since injustice is ignorance; no one can 
any longer be ignorant of this.—For my part, however, 
Thrasymachus, I am not desirous of getting rid of the ques-' 
tion at once, but to consider it somehow thus.—Would you 
say that a state may be unjust, and attempt to enslave other 
states unjustly, and have enslaved them, and besides that 
actually hold many in slavery under herself? How not ? 
said he: and this for the most part the best state will do, 
and one that iAmost completely unjust. 1 am aware, said 
I, that this was your assertion :—but this is what I wish to 
inquire; whether the state, which becomes more poweifiil 
than another state^ is to hSld this power without justice, or 
must necrasarily do so with justice ? If indeed, as you now 
alleged, said he, justice is wisdom—^with justice ; but if, as ](, 
said,—with injustice. I am quite delighted. Thn: ds, 

said I, that you nut merely assent and dissent; but also 
that you answer quite capitally. - l^r 1 oblige you, he 
said. Therein doing well: obIigf<»me,'^hen| in this too, and 
tell me,—think you that a city, or camp, or robbers, or 
thieves, or any otner company of men, such as jointly under¬ 
take anything unjustly, can meet with any success, if they 
injure.one another? No, indeed; said be.* But what, if they 
do no wrong ?—^wjll they not [g^ on] better ? Certainly. 
For, somehow or other, 'I'liras^i^ia^ns, injustice induces sedi¬ 
tions, aud hatreds, and contentions among men,—yhile jifttke 

* llie Wrm ypawf> v&\oc or fiSQoc was quite pro'^rbial among the 
Greeks. • Comp. Gorg. p. 5^7 a. ravra ni/Bos vot ionl 

kiycffOat fioirtp ypaoc- 
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[Iriags^ harmonj a^nd friendsliip. Does it not ? Granted, 
said he, that I may not differ from jon. 

Chap. XXII ll—You are vdry kind, my excellent H^end, 
then tell me this too;—this be the work of inju|tice 
t(v engender hatred wherever it exists, will it not, when exer- 
ciseid both among freemen and slaves, make them hdte one 
another, and become seditious, and incapable of doing any> 
thing in concert for the common advantage ? Certainly. But 
what if it happen in the case of two only; will they not 
, differ, and hate, and become enemies both to one another 
and to the just also? They will, said he. If then, my 
admirable friend, injustice reside in a person,—^will it lose its 
power, or still retain it ? It will still n^tain it, be replied. 
Seems it not, then, to have some such power as this;—that, 
in whatever it exists, whether in a city, or race, or camp, or 
anywhere else, it first of all renders it unable to act of 
itself^ owing to seditions and differences; besides which, it 
becomes an enemy not only to itself, but to every opponent, 
especially to the just—is it not so ? Certainly. And, me- 
thinks, when injustice residing in one man will have all these 
effects, which it is natural for it to produce, it will, in the 
first place, render him unable to act, wj^'le at variance 
and discord with himself;—and, secondly, as being an enemy 
both to himself and the just:—is it not so ? Yes. But, at 
any rate, friend, the gods are jur.t ? Granted, said he. As 
respects the gods, then, Thrasyinachus, the unjust man will 
be a foe, but the just man a friend ? Feast 'yourself boldly 
^Ci f N ibfc^i aasoning, said he,; for I will not oppose you, that I 
may not render myself odious to those who think so.* Come 
then, said I, and satiate me with the rest of the feast, 
by answering as you wer^ doing just now: for as respects 
the just appearibg wiser and better and more able to act. 
but the unjust being capable of doing nothisg in concert; and 
besides that, as to what we said with reference to the unjust, 
that they are ever av, any time able strenuously to act in mu¬ 
tual concert,—this we advanced not quite correctly, for being 
thoroughly ufijust, they wduld. not spare one another: but yet 
iUwSQs evident that there was a justice in them, which made 

* A clever way of extricating himself from the dilemma in which 
Us geneii^lfimepticum buBsinvoln^him,’ 
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them refrain at any rate* from injuring one another and 
those of their party,—owinff to which they performed what 
they did;' and they rushed i^o unjust actions, through injus¬ 
tice^ in a kind of half-wicked feeling; for the completely 
wick^ are both perfectly unjust, and atib quite incapable^ 
action:—^that this is really so, I understane^ but not in^e 
way that you first defined it. Betsides, whether the just liye 
bettor than the unjust, and are more happy (^hich we pro¬ 
posed to consider afterwards), is>now to be considered:—and, 
niethinks, they appear to do so even at present, from what, 
we have said;—but let us consider the matter still better; 
for the discussion is not about a casual matter, but about 
the manner in which we ought to live. 

Consider, then, said he. I am considering, said I; —and tell 
me, does there seem to you to be any work peculiar to a 
horse ? Yes. Would you not call that the [[peculiar] trork 
both of a horse, and indeed of any being whatever, which he 
can do, or best do, with him alone? I do not understand, said 
he. But thus;—see you with anything else than the eyes ? 
Surely not. What then ? Gould you hear with anything else 
than the ears? By no means. Should we not, then, justly ctiU 
these the workq^eculiar to them ? Certainly. And whab— 
could you not with a sword, a knife, and many other things, 
lop off a vine-branch ? How not ? But with nothing, at 
any rate, methinks, so wall as with a pruning-knife made 
for that purpose. *Truc. Shall we not then define this to be 
its [pecidiar] #ork ? We will so define it then. 

Chap. XXIV. — Now, methinks, you may 
better what I was asking, when I inquired whether the work 
of each be not tliat which, of all othws, one performs either 
alone or in ^e best manner. I ui^ders^d you, said he; and 
this seems to me to be each one’s peculiar w<frk. Granted, said 
I;—and does thore not. likewise appear to yon to be a virtue 
l>olongiQg to everything, to which a certain work is assigned? 
But let us run over the same ground once more:—^We say that 
the eyes have a certain work ? Yes. Is there not then a vir- 
tne belonging to the eyes ? A viAne also. V^ll, then, have 
the ears a ceEtalu work ? Yes. And of course a 'airi^e 
also? A virtue also. And, about all the rest;—is*it not thus ? * 
It is. feut, hold;-^ould the eyes ever c’«verly perform 
their f^ork, when not ja>88e;raed of theirpwii proper virtue, but 
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vice instead of virtue? ‘ How could thej? said he; for 
perhaps you meaix blindness inst^d of sight. Whatever, said 
I, be their virtue, that I m^n,—for I do not yet enter on this 
<]taeetion; but, whether by their own proper virtue they 
perform their own proper work well, whatever they 
undertake; and by vice, badly? In this^ at least, said 
he, yon speak the truth.*' And will not the ears also, 
when , deprived of their virtue, perform their work ill ? Cer¬ 
tainly. And, are we to settfe all other things by the same 
f reasoning ? So I suppose. Come then, after this, consider 
what follows: bus the soul a certain work, which yon can 
perform by no other living thing,—such as this, to take 
care, to govern, to consult, and ^ such facts ?3 Is there 
any other than the soul, to which we'can justly ascribe them, 
and say they are its proper functions ? No other. But what 
of this ?—^To live ; sh^ we say it is the work of the soul ? 
Most assuredly, said he. Do not we say, then, that, there is 
some virtue, ^so, peemiar t.o the soul? We do. And can the 
soul, then, Thrasyraaeniis, ever perform its own works cle¬ 
verly, whilst deprived of its proper virtueor, is this im¬ 
possible ? Impossible. Of necessity, then, a bad soul must 
govern and take care of things badly, and a gr^d soul perform 
all these things welU Necessarily so. Did we not then agree, 
that justice was the virtue of the soul, and injustice its vice? 
We did so agree. The just sohl, then, and the just man, 
will live well, and the unjust ill ? It appears so, said he, 
,.»Mjcording to your reasoning. Surely, then, he who lives well 
is Folli 1#Ssea and happy; and he who does not, the opposite? 
How not ? The just, then, is happy, and the.unjust miserable? 
Granted said he. at any rate, it is not advantageous.to 
be miserable, buti^hap(]Sy ? How not ? In, that case, excel¬ 
lent Thrasymachus, injustice is never 'more profitable than 
justice. Wdl, now, Socrates, said he, you b&ve been capitally 
well feasted at these Bendideia. Aye, by you, Thrasymachus, 
I certainly have; for yon are.grown quite mild, and have 
ceased to he ^roublesome :< 7 ;-and if I have not feasted hand¬ 
somely, it is owing to myself,,not yon.—But just as greedy 
gdbi^ ever gloating on what is fresh brought before them, taste 
thereof, without having properly enjoyed, what '{vent before,— 
so I, metbink8,''tvithout having fint ascertained.what we were 
before mv3stigating,.7Jtiamely the< nature of justice, Jiave omit- 
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ted this, and nuhed ea^lgr forward to inquire conoeming it, 
whether it bo vice and ignorance, or wisdom and virtne;—and 
when an assertion was ^r#ards in^rodncdd, tihat injustice is 
profitable than justice, I could not re^n from coming to 
this, from the other; so that now, front this conversation,,.! 
hareTle^t nothing at all;-T-for sincu I do not know/wfaat 
iustice is, I can scarcely know whether it be a virtue Jr not, 
•—and whether he who possesses it be nnhappy*or hajqiy. 
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BOOK II. 


ARGUMENT. 

In the $ectmd book be illostrates justice by a pretty long discourse aboct 
injustice, its contrary, and the social evils thence arising. From such 
a comprehensive view of society itself he is not unnatur^ly led into hia 
main argument, the subject of civil government; careAilly distinguishing 
between the head and the members—the governors ancf the governed; 
but also bearing in mind that society is &e stage on which alone the 
virtues of the just man can be seen in perfection. The governors, says 
he, should be spirited and shrewd, so as to be able both to repel the 
violence of the state’s enemies,, and severely to punish wicked citisens, 
as well as peaceably to maintain their own subjects or dependants 
under the law’s protection, and to appoint proper rewards for virtuous 
and deserving actions. The principal study then should, as respects a 
state, be devoted jmntly to musie and gymnastict —the former referring 
to mental, the other to bodily training ; but above all these he places 
religt'tn, which though he does not statedly define il^yet he proves to 
be wholly distinct from the superstition of his own time. 

Chap. I.—Daviiiff said these things, I thought to hare been 
relieved from the aeuate; but this It seems was only the intro¬ 
duction ; for Glaucon is on all occasions most epurageous, and 
^en especially did not approve of Tfarasyniachns’s withdrawal 
from th^ebate, but said;—Socrates, have you any desire of 
seeming to have persuaded ns, or to succeed in really persuading 
us .that it is in evorj^ respect better to bo just than un¬ 
just ? I, for my pfirt, sliid I, would prefer to,.do so. in reality, 
if it depended on me. You are not doing then, said he, 
what you desire: for, tell me, does there appear to you any 
good of this kind, such as we would accept as a possession, 
without regard to its results, but embracing it [^simply] for its 
own sake; su^h as joy and all kinds of harmless pl^ures,* 
thongjl^ for the future no othem advantage springs from them 

< * ipXafitic means not only karmleu pleasures, but those which are 
pure and unalloye;' with pain. We may remafk here, that h*b divides 
goods (rd dyadd) into three classes,—one, to bo pursued for its own sake 
only, witlwq^ reference to, advantage.—oaother, which ia to be loved both 
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than the delight anaing frqpi their possession. To me^ indeed, 
said I, there does seem to be somethinj^ of this kind. Bat 
what;—is there not some spedes of good which we both love 
for its own sake, and also for what springs from it,^—as 
wlldom, sight, and health ?—^for such goeds we snrelj enibrdoe 
on bBth accounts. Yes, said 1. But do'you see, sah^e, 
a third species of good,—amon^ which are bodily ei^ise, 
being heded when sick, the practice of medicine, or anj other 
luoratire employment ?—^for these things, we should say, are 
laborious, yet beneficial to ns, and we should not choose them 
for their own sake, but on account of the rewards and othe« 
advantages that spring from them. There is, indeed, said 1, 
this third species also : but what then ? In which of these 
species, said he, do you place justice ? I think, indeed, said 
I, in the most beautiful,—as being a good, which, both on its 
own account and for what springs from it, is desired by a man 
bent on being happy. It docs not seem so, however, said he, 
to the multitude, but rather to be of tWt laborious kind 
which is pursued on account of rewards and honours [[gained*] 
through high repute, but on its own account to be shunned, 
as fraught with trouble. 

Chap. 11. — 1 am aware, said I, that it seems so; and it was 
in this view, that it was some time since condemned by Thra- 
symachus, but injustice praised ;—^it seems, however, that 1 
am one of those who gre dull in learning. ‘ Come now, 
said he, listen t(^me too, if you please ; for Thrasymachns 
seems to me to have been charmed by you just like a snake,* 
more quickly than he ought ; while, with respect to m% 
self, the proof has not yet been made to my satisfaction in 
either case, for I desire to hear what each is, and what in¬ 
trinsic power it has by itself, wheiXresiding in the soul,— 
letting alAie the rewards and*' whit ^riugs from them. 

for its own sake, iliil for the advanti^^ thence aecming',—on a third, 
which of itself perhaps is uut ..ui thf to he pursued, but only on account 
of the advantage thence accruing. In the sec<«id or mixed dass Socrates 
places justice. 

* liurasyniaohus is here, on account of bis passionate violence and 
nneoutfa mannors, aptly compare^ to a snake, which, as the ancients 
believed, could be softened and subdued by music:—and we ndtejpa^ 
ticularlj^the elegant use of the verb nfXcfv, which prinilirily signifies tq 
cAorm, tootA, tuidue,’ and then generally, io by pemuuktn or 

argument. 

D 2 
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I will proceed, in this n)anner,^ therefore, if it be your 
pleasnre. I will taUe np Thrasymachos’s argument in aao> 
ther shape; and,'first of all, u will tell you what thew 
say justice is, and whence it arises,—and, secondly, that all 
w|jip cultivate it, cultivate it unwillingly, as necessary, but 
not good,—and thirdly, that tjiey do this with reason,'Inas* 

mucu as, according to their ^notion, the life of an unjust man 
is much better'than that of one that is just. Though, for my 
own part, Socrates, it by no means appears so to me, still 1 
am thrown into a state of doubt, from having my ears stunned 
by hearing Thrasymachiis and innumerable others.—^But as for 
the statement respecting justice, that it is better than injustice, 
1 have never yet heard it explained as 1 wish. I wish, 
therefore, to hear it ehlogized on its own account, and am 
quite of opinion that I shall hear it from ^ou: wherefore, 
by way of opposition,* I shall speak in praise of an unjust 
life, and in so speaking will show you in what manner I want 
to hear you in turn condemn injustice and commend justice. 
But see if my proposal be agreeable to you. Quite so, smd 
I; for about what would any man of intellect delight more 
frequently to speak and hear ? You speak excellently well, 
said he:—and now, as to what I said I would first speak 
aliout, listen, both what justice is and whence springa 
They say, forsooth, that to do injustice is naturally good, 
and to suffer injustice bad,—byt that suffering injustice 
is attended with greater evil than doing injustice with good ; 
so that, when men do each other injustice, and likewise suffer 

and have a taste of both, it seems advantageous for 
those, who are not able to avoid the one and choose the 
other, to agree among themselves neither to act unjustly 
nor yet to bo treated Iso;, and also, that hence they began 
to form for themsClves^laws and compacts, 'Vi.nd lb cml what 
is enjoined by law lawful and just.—^This, then, is the origin 
and essence of justice,—a medium between what is best, namely, 
when a man acts unjustly with impunity, and what is worst, 
that is, when one injured is unable to obtain redress;—and this 
justice being hi^lf>way betwGen both these, is desired, not as 

Roipecting this use of the verb KarartlvttVf comp.°ch. iz. p. 367 b. 
'p. 47 of this translation :—&e 66vapat noKurra cararftvaf See 

also, Xen. Anab. & 5, s. 30, and Enrip. Hec. v. 132. 
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good, bnt as being held hi hononr, ow^ng to an inuapacitj 
for doine injnstice; bocaoee the man who had abilitj to do 
ao would never, if reailj a znan, Agree with any one neither 
to^njnre nor be injured; for he woidd b| mad to do so. This, 
then, Socrates, and such like, is the nature of justice ^atid 
such, as they .say, is the source whence it arises. f 

Chap. III.—^Again,—^that thhse who cultiyate it through 
an incapability of doing injustice, cultivate it unwillingly, we 
shall best be made aware, if we should mentally conceive 
such a case as follows:—Let us give full liberty to each of 
them, both the just and the unjust, to do whatever they please, 
>--and then follow them, observing whither inclination will 
lead each.—'We should then detect * the just man going the 
same way with the unjust, through a desire of having more 
than others,—^which every nature naturally pursues as good, 
bnt by law and compulsion is led to respect eqnality.f 
And the liberty of which I speak may be chiefly of such 
a kind, as if they possessed such a power, as they say once 
belonged to Gyges (the progenitor of the Lydian king;(); 
and of him, forsooth, they say, that he was a hired shep¬ 
herd with the then governor of Lydia, but when a portion of 


* ic’ air&^pif Xafitiv, ht. to eateh fa the fact. 
t Euripides in his Phem. v. 545, &c., elegantly expresees a similar 
notion:— 

- • K&vo k&KKiop, riievov, 
ladrtiTa rifi^v, {j 0(Xovc Aei 0iXotc 
irSXtie rt iroXfffi, av/tpdxove Tt avpii&xoit 
%vp$tX’ rd ydp loop pofUftop dvOpiuirot£ t0v. 

Tip vXkopi e’ &tl woXifuop KaOiararat 
TolXaaaop. 

^To hononr justice, and t(^loTe%>e riefat, 

Whimi friends to friends and state terstate nnite, 

Be oj^rs. We hononr equal aims and ends; 

Bnt still the greater with the less contends, 

And evil times begin. 

% The words between brackets are considered spurious by StsUbanm, 
but admitted as genuine by Bekker andPSchneider. T%e pretty generally 
received opinion now is, that i AvXe alludes to Croesus, who was higltiy 
celebrated throughout Greece, and hence was cmphatica% termed '"The 
Lydian.y Comp., however. Hood. L 8 (pp. 4, 5. CarvA TransL), whi 
tella a somewhat di&rent story. 
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ground was tom up 1^ a prodigionb rain and earthquake^ and 
an opening made in the place wher^ be was grazing Piis flocks,]] 
—that, in astonishment at the dght, he descended and saw other 
wendera besides, whi^ men hand down in fables, espeoiall)t a . 
bA^n horse, hollow, proyided with doors, leaning a^nst 
whi^ he beheld inside a dead body, apparently larger than 
that of a man, ^and that ith:^ nothing else except that it wore 
a gold ring on its hand, which he took off and came ont. And 
when there was a meeting of the shepherds, as nsual, for making 
^.heir monthly report to the king about their floiks, he also 
came with the ring; and while sitting with the rest, he hap¬ 
pened to turn the stone of the ring towards himself into the 
inner part of his hand; and when this was done, he became 
invisible to thoi% who sat beside him, and they talk^ of him as 
absent: and astonished at this, he again handled his ring, turned 
the stone outward, and on turning it became visible. On ob¬ 
serving this, then, he made trial of the ring, whether it had this 
power; and it always happened so, that, when he turned the 
stone inward, he became invisible,—when outward, visible. 
Perceiving this, he instantly contrived to be made one of the 
embassy to the king ; and on his arrival he debauched his 
wife, and, with her, assaulted and killed the k.vig,*' and took 
possession of the kingdom. If now, there were two such rings, 
and the just man had one, and the unjust the other, no one, we 
should think, would bo so case-hard&ned as to persevere in jus¬ 
tice, and dare to refrain from others' propert)! aiul not tonch it, 
jvhen it was in his power both to take fearlessly, even from the 
market-place, whatever he pleased, and to enter houses, and 
embrace any one he pleased,—both to kill and loose from chains 
whomever he pleased,-y xnd to do anything else likewise,' as a 
god among men :,^u:€ng m this manner, ^he ^ould in no 
respect differ from the other, but both wonld go the same rood. 
This, in trath, one may say, is a strong pro^, that no one is 
willingly just, but only by constraint, as if it were not an intrin¬ 
sic goo^ became every one, where he thinks he can, does in¬ 
justice. Every man, then, thinks that injustice is intrinsically 
much more profitable than justice, thinking truly, as he says, 
who 'argues ,ph such a subject as this: inasmuch as, if any 

a 

* G^ges dew Ci^ndanles in die second year of the dzteendi CAyupiad, 
B.C. 614. See Cic. de Offic. iii. 9, where the story is given in n«aiy 
Hie same form.' • ' . 
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one poseesaed of anoh a dibertj were never to act unjustly, 
nor touch otheiji' property, I-** would b8 deemed by men of 
sense to be most wretched, ^d most void of understanding; 
y^ would they praise him in each othera* presence, jnutuaUy 
driving one another through fear of being injured. Tlyis 
mucS, then, concerning these things. ^ ^ / 

Chap. IV.—^With respect, again, to the dedeion On the 
life of those of whom we ^ speaking,—^f we distin¬ 
guish the supremely jnst and the supremdy unjust, we shall 
be able to come to a rignt judgment,—^but not otherwise; 
and what, then, is this distinction ? It is this;—^Ict us, fronl 
the unjust man, take nothing of injustice, nor from the just 
man, of justice; but let us make each of them perfect in his own 
pursuit. First, then, let the unjust man act as clever artists 
[|do]. For instance, a skilful pilot or physician comprehends 
both the possible and impossible in his art, the former 
of which he attempts, but relinquishes the latter;—^and again, 
if he meet with any failure, he is able' to rectify it:—so, 
in like manner, let the unjust man when be attempts clever 
acts of injustice, remain concealed, if he intends to be exceed¬ 
ingly unjust; but, as for him that is caught, be must be deemed 
worthless: fee the most complete injustice is—^to seem just, 
when not so.* To the completely unjust, then, we must ascribe 
the most complete injustice, and not take it from him, but 
allow him, while doing the^eatest injustice, to win the highest 
reputation for jnJtice ; and, if he should fail at all, ho should 
be able to redlify it, and be capable of speaking persuasively, 
if any report of his unjust deeds get abroad, and be able also 4s 
effect by force what requires force, owing to his courage and 
strength, and through the iiistrumeatality of bis friends and 
his wealth^ suj^osing him, thei^ to ^ such as this, let us for 
argument plac^n contrast with’ him a jfist, simple-minded, 
and generous-hearted man, who, according to iBschylus, de 
sires less the seeming than the reality of goodness:+ let ns 

* Comp, here Cicero de Off. i. c. 13. Todnu aatem injiutitiK nulls 
capitidior est, qoilm eomm, qni, quum mazim^ fallunt, id agunt, ut viri 
boni ease vidrantor. * 9 

f The entire ^osaage here alluddd to ia firom the Septem cont^l%ebaa, 
V. 677 *— 

Oh yApJSoKtiv dueaioQ, dXX* tlvat dfXuVf 

BaVtiav dXoKU did ^pevhe KapirohutPogf 
4c rdVcdf'djSXairrdi'Ci /SfeXae/iara. 
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take from him, then, the mete «%eming of goodness; for, 
should he seem jos^ hononn and rewards will be his lot, 
beoanse he metelj seems so:—and thus Qt inaj be]] nncer- 
kun whether he be snoh for the i^e of justice, or rewar^ 
aa^ hononrs. Let Lim be stripped, then, of eyex 3 rthing 6ut 
jusriv;;^ and be placed in direct contrast to the othe^;— 
without doing injustice too,ilet him hare the reputation of 
doin^ the greatest,—in order that he may be put to the test 
for justice, and not be mored to reproach and its conse¬ 
quences^ but rather be unchangeable till death, seeming, 
indeed, to be unjust through life, though really just; and 
that thus both arriving at the extreme^—one of justice, 
the other of injustice, we may judge which j>f the two 
b the happier. 

Chaf. y. —^Bah, bah, eaad I, dear Olancon, how exceed¬ 
ingly anxious you are to cleanse each of th^ men for trial, 

. just as [you would3 a statue! As mucl^ said he, as I can: 
out, as they are such, there will be no difficulty, 1 Suppose, 
in ascertaining what life will be the lot of eitW. It shall 
be told, then:—and, even if it should be told with more 
than usual bluntness, think not, that it b I who tell it, 
Socrates, but'those who pnuse injustice before iptioe.—^Thb 
then will they say, that the just man, thus siuiated, will be 
scourged, tortur^ ’ fettered, have his eyes burnt out, and 
lastly, suffer all manner of evils, ^d be crucified ;* and he 
will know too, that a man should desire not to be, but 
to appear just. As for that saying of jEsohylns, to^ it 
applied far better against the unjust man: for in re^ty 
men will say, that the unjust man, as being in pursuit of an 
object connected with tni^h,tind not living according to opi¬ 
nion, has no desire to a^^r, but to be unjust,— 

Reainnj' the hollow fhirow of his mind, 

Whence all his dierished oonncila blossom lorth. 

In the firsl place, he Jiolds the magistracy in the state, be 
cause he is tiiought just,—^next, he married out of whatever 

* A similar pasnge ocean in Ci<^ de Repabl. iii. 17 :—Froqne 
hoc Fpiaione bonus iUa vir vexetar, rapiatar, manna ci deniqne onb- 
i)ntar, eflbdianiar ocnli, damneUir, vindatnr, orator, exterminetor, 
aaeat, postremo jariq.etiam optimo omnibus mlaei^as ene videaChr. 
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frmil y be pleases, and g^veaibis children in marriage to whom 
he pleases, forms agreements and joins In partnership with 
whom he likes,~-and, besidet all this, succeeds in all his pro- 
jects for gain, because he scruples not to commit injustioe. 
Wnen he engages, therefore, m competitiooB, he both in piiva^ 
and jVublio surpasses and oreipeacbes his adversaries; amVhy 
this overreaching gets rich, servesihis friends, hurts his foes; 
and to the gods, as respects' sacrifices and ol^ngs, he not 
only snffioientlj but even magnificently both sacrifices an^ 
makes offerings, serving far letter than the just man, not 
only the gods, but of men also whomsoever he pleases; so ’ 
that it is very likely that he should be a greater favourite of 
the gods than the just man. Thus, they say, Socrates, that 
with gods and men a better life awaits the unjust than the 
just. 

Chap. YI.—^Glancon having said this, I was thinking of 
saying something in reply; but his brother Adimantus said— 
Do you not think, Socrates, that enough has been already 
said on the matter? What then? said I. The very 
point hu not been mooted, said he, which ought most 
especially to have been discussed. Why then, said I, as the 
saying is, let^ brother help a brother,—so that, if he fails 
at all, do you help him out:—yet, as far as I am con« 
cemed, what he has alleged is quite snflicient to defeat me, 
and disable me from defending justice. 

And he in reply said: Oh, it is a mere nothing you 
allege;—^bnt %till hear this in addition;—^for we must go 
through all the arguments in opposition to what he has said^ 
^those, namely,] which pruse jimtice and condemn injustice,— 
in order that it may be more deai|^ seen, what, I think, 
Glaucon means: and perhaps paren'tf tell and exhort their 
rons, as alPthosd do who care fo/them, thst they ought to be 
just,—^not commending justice for itf^, but mr the repu¬ 
tation arising therefrom ;—and hence to a man xm>uted to 
be just, there may accrue from that very repute ^th state- 
offices and marriage-connections, and whatever Glaucon just 
now enumerated as the consequAioes of hein^ reputed just: 
these, however, carry this Motion of repute too |ar 
for, throwing in the a|q)robation of the gods, they can speal^ 
of abundant blessidgsi. which, they say, the sgods'bestow on 
• V 
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the holy. Just as noble Hesitid and Homer say:—the 
former, that the gods mo-ke oaks produce for just men 

Acorns at top, and in tho middle bees; 

, Their ^ooU]^ ^eep are laden thick with fleece ** • • 

andya mat many other good things of the same' nata\‘e — 
similkriy, Uso, the lai'^er :—ii 

If 

rUnnvalled, like the praise] of some great king, 

Who o'er a numerous people and renown’d 
Presiding i'ke a deity, maintains 
Justice and truth. I'he earth nnder his sway 
Her produce yields abundantly; the trees 
Friit'laden bend; the losty flocks bring forth; 

The ocean teems with finny swarms beneatn 
His joint contrel, and all the land is blest * 

Mnsseus, too, and his son [Eumolpus] toll us, that the 
gods give just men far more splendid blessings '^ban these;]: 
for carrying them in his poem into Hades, and placing them 
at tahH in compan 3 r with holy men. at a feast pieiarcd for 
them, they crown them, and make them pass the whole of 
their time drunken,—deeming eternal inebriation to be the best 
reward of virtue.—^Sorae, however, extend down still further 
than these tho rewards from the gods; for'^hey say, that 
children’s children, and a future generation of the holy and 
foithful, are left on earth. These, then, and such as these, 
axe their eulogies of justioo. As' for the unholy and un* 
just, however, they buiy them in Hades, in mwl, and compel 
them to carry water in a sieve;—and as for those that are yet 
uving, if they load them into wrong notions, as Glaucon did 
in enumerating the punishments of jnst persons, but reputed 
unjust,—^this they can ^llege about the unjust, hut nothing 
else. The prmse,then or blame belongs to either party [as 
they please^]. ^ 

* Hedod: Op. et Di. i. 231. Comp. Vlrg. Edog. ir. 30, and Bor. 
Epod. ZTi. 47. 

t Horn. Odyn. xiz. 109—^113. 

i Eumolpus, tl a son of Musttos, wu a Thracian, who emigrated into 
A«5na, ■nd fouuded the Eleusinian' mysteries,—from whom also_ the 
f^tW !niSi« in of the rites were called Eumolpidm. See Smitii’a 

Diet, of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology,—artides Mnuau 
and EvmolpvMs — aim Kreiuer’s Symbolik. toI. ir. p. 342, &c. 
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Chap. VII.—In addition to tbia, .hoirever, consider, 
Socrates, another species of ^argument aoont jastice and in- 
jnstioe, referred to both privately and b^ poets; for all with 
on% mouth celebrate temperance and justice* as beautiful, 
but still difficult and laborious, but intem^rance and injustice 
as sv^t and easy of attainment, though by repute only bnd 
law disgraceful: and they mostly say, that unjust are more 
pnifitable than just actions; and wick^ rich men, and such 
as have power of any kind, either public or privat^ they are 
quite willing to pronounce happy and to honour both publicly, 
and privately, but to despise and overlook those who may Im 
at all weak and poor, even though they acknowledge them to 
?e better than the others.—But of all these arguments, the 
most marvellous are those concerning the gods and virtue,— 
as if it were a matter of course, that the gods allot misfortunes 
and an evil life to many good men, and to the opposite, an 
opposite fate. ' Pedlar-priests t also, and prophets, frequenting 
the gates of the rich, persuade them, that they possess a power 
panted them by the gods, of expiating by sacrifices and 
incantations in the midst of pleasures and feastings, 
w^tever injustice has been committed by any one, or his 
forefathers: ^d if he wiriies to blast a foe, he can at 
small expense injure the just, as well as the unjust, by cer¬ 
tain blandishments and magic ties, persuading the gods, as 
they say, to succour then*: and to all these discourses they 
bring the poets a#witnesses; who, mentioning man’s predis¬ 
position to vidh, say,— 

How vice at once and easily we diooae; 

The way so smooth, its dwdlingi|oo so nigh; 

Toil before virtne, thna forewillV| the gods —% 

• • • ■ * 
and a certain ro^, both long and steep;—^while others make 

* Comp. Hesiod. Op. et D. v. 287, &c., |nd Epicharmns, dted by 
Xenophon, Mem. II. 1. § 20. 

t l^e iyvprcu were a species ‘of itinmnt aacrificen, who went abont 
collecting money for the expense of aacflficea to certain^gods or goddesses, 
and contrived to eke out a snhnsteioe by imposiDg on the vnlga^ whom 
they anpplied alio with nostrams, and cheat^ with lyin^ prophecies.* 

t Has. Op. et D. v, 286—288 and they are dtm also In the Law< 

iv. p. 718,6. . * 
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Homer witness as to the persoaisiVe power of men OTer tb 
gods^ inasmuch as th&t poet says,— 

.the gods 

In virtne thy superiors, are themselves 
Yet plfcahle; and if a mortal man 
Offend by transgression of their laws, 
liibation, incense, r lerifioe, and prayers 
In .meekness offer'd tnm their wrath away.* 

They bring forward, too, a crowd of books of Mnsmns ant 
Orpheus, the offspring of the Moon and the Ma««s, ns thej 
Say, in accordance with which they perform their sacred rites 
persuading not only private individuals, but states likewise 
that both absolutions and purgations from iniquities are effectec 
by sacrifices, and sportive pleasures,—and this, too, for th< 
benefit of the living as well as the dead;—^which purgar 
rions they call mysteries,f which absolve us from the evih 
of another life,—whereas a dreadful fiEi.te awaits those whc 
perform no sacrifice. 

Chap. YIII. —As respects all such and so much as has be«n 
said, dear Socrates, about virtue and vice, and what reward 
both men and gods attach thereto,—^what do we suppose the 
souls of our youth do when they hear them, sox-h at least as 
are of good natural parts, and able to rush, as it were, to all 
that is sud, and thence infer in what sort of character, andby 
what proc^nre one may best passp-through life ? He roabt 
probably say to himself, according to Pindar,— 

, Shall I yon rampart, loflier Ikr 

Than juatice, dare aacend,—or crooked fraud 
Invite, to cheat the world, and thus 

Myself live ca^ol hi gnilt’a base pBnoply.t 

For what is said. hapj^ns to me, if I am *’just,'' thi%^ .t 
am not reputed so, they say it is no profit, but clearlj 
trouble and punishment,—^whereas the unjust man, v® bas 

E rocnred for himself'the reputation of justice, is to 
ave a divine life. Since then, as the sages te 
appearance both does violence to reality, and is th^biter 

V 

'•’* n. hL 493. t Gr* raXirdc* * 

X See AecM, Phidstri Fri^. cczxzii. p. 671. 
f BbsumUfs Fragm. czxUi. ed. Gaiafiudy i. p. 894 
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of happiness, I ought sureljr to tnm wholly theieto, drawing 
round myself, as a covering and pictnre,*an image of virtue, 
but still dragging after me theounhing and versatile fox of that 
venr clever Archilochus.* Perhaps, however, some one will say, 
—^it is not easy for a bad man idways to*pr^tise his wicked 
ness Ih secret.—Neither is anything else easy (will we say) 
of important matters: but still, w0uld we be happy, thither we 
must go where the tracks of reasoning lead us: f6r, with a view 
to concealment, we shall form coni^iracies and associations; 
and there are masters of persuasion, who teach a popular and 
forensic wisdom,—^by which, partly though persuasion and 
partly by force, we may escape punishment after all our over¬ 
reaching.' However, it is not possible either to escape the 
notice of the gods, or to overpower them. 

Wherefore, if they have no existence, and have no care about 
human affairs, neither need we cate about concealment; 
and as respects their existence and care for us, we neither 
know nor have heard of them otherwise than from tradition^ 
and from the poets who write their genealogies; t and these veiy 
persons tell us, that they are to be moved and persuaded by 
saciifioes and propitiatory vows, and offerings,—both of which 
we are to believe, or neither. however, we are to believe 
both, we may do injustice, and offer sacrifice from the fruits of 
unjust deeds. For if we be just, we shall escape punishment from 
the gods, and then deprivciourselves of the gains of injustice: 
but if, on the other hand, we be unjust, we shall make gain, 
and after traflsgressing and offending, shall appease them 
by prayers, and so escape punishment. Nevertheless, wd* 
shall suffer in Hades the punishment of our misdeeds here, 
either ourselves, or our children’s chihlren. But the reasoner 

* Hut is, apparenHy, virtues bat, in reality, mengmaiing. Archilochna 
has written more than one piece, in which the fox plays the part of a 
canning and decuitfnl personage. See Archil. Fragm. ed. Gaiirf'. i. 
pp. »07, 308. 

i* That the go^ exercise no care over hnman affairs was a fiivonrite doc¬ 
trine of the sophists, and especially of Protagoras. Comp. Thest. p. 162, d. 
with Cicero de Nat. Deor. i. ch. 23. ^ also De Le». p. 885, d. e.—> 
t/pwv piv ydp oi piv rb irapiwavdtoieoMa/iiMiQ vo/tiMvnv, ol ik (t^ikv 

^povri^uv. oi irap8ytff9€u . vvv /tkv yifvramra 

dcovovrlc rt ual roiav6‘ Mrtpa r&v \.tyo§dimv itpianaP tlvat iroi^&v 
K cat ptfrSpuv uai paurlatv sai Itpitav KalhXKwv wa^acurpvpieiv, otu 
ini rb ifii Spfv ri diuia ueir5pe0a oi wXcTvriu, Ip&s/uvrte dtl%aKtXo9ai, 
r*(p(upc0a * 
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E aaj, Friend, tbe ni;jnrt»rieB again oan do mueli, and the 
who expiat^*-^ saj the mightiest states, and those ohil- 
of the gods,—^the poets and prophets, who declare that 
tjiese things are so., ^ 

• Chap. IX.—^For'^what reason, then, shonld we prefer justice 
before the greatest injustice ?—f^hould we acquire it by an j 
unfair pretences, we 8hall,%)th with reference to gods and 
men, &re according to our wishes both in life death, 
as we are told by sayings both of the multitude and the 
learned too.*~From all that has been said, then, Socrates, how 
shall a man contrire to acquire a will for honouring justice, who 
has any power of mind, or wealth, or body, or birth, and not 
rather laugh at hearing its praises ? Although, therefore, a 
man be able even to show what we have said to be false, and 
fully knows that justice is best, he will, perhaps, greatly 
excuse and not be angry with the unjust, l^ause he knows, 
that unless a man through a divine instin^ abhor injustice, or 
from knowledge abstain from it,—of all the rest not one is 
willingly just, but either through cowardice, old age, or some 
other wei^ess, condemns injustice, when unable to do it. 
That it is so, is plain ;—^for the - first of such persons, who 
anives at the power, is the first to commit injy^^tice, as far as 
he is able. 

The reason of all this, again, is no other than that, from 
whence all this discussion rat out l^etwee'n my brother and me 
and you, Socrates, because, among all of i;’ou, my wonderful 
man, who call yourselves the eulogists of justice, from these 
ancient heroes downwards, of all whose arguments are left to 
the men of the present time, no one has ever yet condemned 
injustice, nor praised j||8tice, otherwise than as respects the 
repute, honours, and ei.nolument8 arising therefrom; while, as 
respects either of Vaem in itctflf, and subsisting by its own power 
in the soul of the possessor, and concealed l^h from gods and 
men, no one has yet sufficiently investigated, either in poetry or 
prose-writing,— hovr^ namely, that the one is the greatest of 
all the evils that the soul has within it, and justice the greatest 
good: for had it from th9 beginning b^n thus stated by 
you udl, and yon had so perhuaded us from,^ our youth, we 
should not heed to guard against injustice from our fellowfs 
but eveiy nia» would be the best guardian over liimself^ 
through^mar, lest by doing injustice be 'should dwell with the 
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greatest evil. These thii^ Boorates, and, perhaps also, 
yet more than these, Thrasvmaohns, aild others too, might 
, say respecting justice and i/^nstice, perverting their power, 
disagreeably as I conceive:*—but, I, for I wish to conce^ 
notmng from you, am very anxious to lAar, your refutatioi^ 
and 9b say the most I can by way of opposition.—Do not, 
therefore, merely show ns in joxlt reasoning, that justice is 
bettc)^ than injustice, but in what way each b;f itself affects 
the mind, the one as in itself evil, and the other as good; and 
put out of the question mere opinion, as Qlaucon recommended; 
for if you do not set aside the true opinions on both sides, 
and add those that are false, we will say yon do not praise 
justice, but its appearance, and do not condemn injustice, but 
its appearance,—^vising the unjust man to hide himself, and 
agreeing with Thiasymachus that justice is a foreign good 
expedient for the more powerful, while injustice is what is 
expedient and profitable for one's sel:^ but inexpedient for 
the inferior. Since, then, yon have granted that justice 
is one of those greatest goods, which on account of their 
results are worthy to be possessed, but yet far more 
in themselves for their own sake,—such as sight, hearing, 
wisdom, healtl^ aud all other genuine goods, such as are so 
in their own nature, and not merely in opinion; for this very 
reason we may praise justice, as intrinsically, in itself^ 
profitable to its owner, sand injustice harmful; but as 
for rewards and rdpute, let others sing their praises.—could 
endure, perhafls, that the rest of the world should thus 
praise justice and condemn injustice, complimenting and* 
reviling the opinions and rewards that concern them; 
but certainly Q1 could not endurej^it in you (except you 
absolutely require it), because ^ou have passed the whole 
of life, engaged in no other inquiry but this.—Show us, then, 
in course of the discussion, not only that justice is better 
than injustice, but also wW either intrinsically by itself 
makes its owner, whether concealed or nftt from gods and meB, 
the one being good, and the other evil 
Chap. X.—On hearing this, pleased, as I iftwajs am, with 
the disposition,of Glancon >n1& Adimantus, I was tlAn,, in 
particulpr, perfectly delighted, and replied: * 0 sons ot 

^nciSc, ftSc 7 IfiM 
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that worthy sire [th^ Sophist,* J wtth good reasoB does the lover 
of Glaoeon thus begin his elegies Twhich he madel on you, 
when yon distinguished yourselves m the battle of MegarB.f 

Ariaton’s sons! of sire reuown’d a&r, 

That ntte divine. 

This, friends, seems well observed; for yon must be binder 
some influence quite diving if you are not persuaded that in¬ 
justice is better than justice, when yon can thus speak jn its 
defence. Still methinks, you are not really persuaded; and I 
reason from the rest of your behaviour; because, aocor^ng to 
your mode of talking, I should certainly have disbelieved yon: 
—^but the more I trust you, the more I am at a lom, as to the 
kind of argument I should use. I know not, indeed, how I am 
to defend it,—as I seem unable:—and the proof of it is, that, 
as respects what I thought I had clearly shown in arguing with 
Thrasymachns, that justice is better than injustice, yon did 
not admit my proofs;—nor, on the other hand, have I any 
excuse for not defending it; because I fear it may be impious to 
abandon justice, and see it accused when I am present, without 
defending it, so long as I have breath and am able to speak. 
It is best theu'to assist it in such a manner as I can. Here¬ 
upon Glancon and the rest entreated me byoall means to 
defend it, and not relinquish the discussion, but rathmr 
investigate thoroughly the nature of each, and what the 
truth is, as to their respective advantages. I then stated what 
I thought,—^that the inquiry we were attempting was no trifling 
one, but one, ^ appears to me, suited for shaip-fflghted persons. 

‘ ‘Since then, said I, we ate not very expert, it seems proper to 
make snch an investigation of it, as if a person should order 
persons not very sharp-z^ghted to read small letters at a dis¬ 
tance, and then And out t^t the same letters are rather larger 
elsewhere, and iiS^ a larger fleld;—it woul<f then appear de¬ 
sirable, methinks, first to read these, and then examine the 
lesser, whether they happen to be the same. By all means, 

* The phrase bedvov rhv ipSpSc does not refer to their father Cephalus, 
but to some sophist of whom tney were the disciples, and whose dogmas 
thc^ defended. The words are limilarly used in the Philebos. Comp, 
also wffdsc in Legg. vi. pL. 769, b. 

f A battle f(^ht near Megara between the Atheiusnsand Corinthians, 
in which the fonner were victors; 01. 80, 4 (B.C. 453). Coqp. Thnc 
i. 105; Diod. Sic.*zi. 79.^ 
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said Adimantus. But wharf; analogy do you peroeivo, Socrates, 
in the inquiry about justice ? I «will <1111 you, said Ido 
we not say that justice affects an indiridual man and an 
ei^re state also ? Certainly, replied he. Is not a state a 
gimter object than an individnal ? Greaiter, said he. Perhaps, 
thed} justice will be more fujly developed In what is greater, 
and also more easily intelligible :-^we 'vHll first, then, if you 
plee^ inquire what it is in states; and thta, we will in 
like manner examine it in the individual, searching for the 
similitude of the greater in the idea of the less. Yes,—^you 
seem to me, said he, to speak rightly. If then, said I, we con- 
template in argument the rise of a state, sh^ we not also 
perceive the rise of justice and injustice ? Perhaps so, said 
he. Well then, if this be the case, is there no ground for 
hoping that we shall more easily find the object of our 
inqui]^ ? Just so. Does it not seem, then, that we ought to 
try-after success ? for I imagine this is a work of no small 
importance. Consider then. We have considered, said 
Adimantus. and do you the some. 

Chap. XL—^A state then, said I, takes its rise, methinks, 
—^because none of us individually happens to bo self-sufii- 
cicnt, but stimds in need of many things; do you think that 
there is any other origin of the sottlemont of a state ?* None, 
said he. Thus, then, one assisting one person for the want of 
one thing, and another anqjther for the want of another, as we 
stand in need of«many things, we collect into one dwelling 
many cornpanmns and assistants, and to this joint dwelling we 
give the name of city; do we not ? Certainly, One then im-' 
parts to another, if he does impart anything, or receives in ex> 
change, thinking it will be for his^^advantage ? Certainly, 
(lome then, said 1, let us, for argument's sake, form a 
city from fho biginning;—our hecessity, *00 it seems, will 
form it? Of qpunse. But the first and the greatest of 
wants^ is the . provision of food, in order that we may subsist 
and live ? Assuredly. The second issof lodging, the third 
of clothing, and the like ? Just so. But come, said I, how 
will the city be .able to make so g^at a provision ?—Shall not 
one be a husbandman, another*a builder, a third a wea^r;— 

• • 
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and must we not add to them a sllbemaker, or some one else 
of those that minister to our bodily 'wants ? Gertainl 7 . The 
state then, that is most in need, will consist of only four or Are 
m,en?* It appears so. What then ? must each of these <^n- 
tribnte his work for The whole in common ?—os, for instance, 
must the husbandman, though, only one, pro'vide food for 
four, and spend fourfold tidie and labour in providing ftiod 
and sharing it with others; or is he, without any care for 
them, to prepare for himself alone the fourth part of this 
food in the fourth part of the time, while of the other three 
parts of his time, he employs one in the providing a 
house, another clothing, the other shoes,—and not trouble 
himsdf to share with others, but give his whole atten¬ 
tion to his o'wn affairs? And Adimantus said—Aye, but 
perhaps the former way, Socrates, is easier than the latter. 
By Zeus, that is not amiss, said I:—^for, while you are 
speaking, 1 am thinking that first of all we are bom not each 
perfectly idiko to each, but differing in disposition,—one fitted 
for doing one thing, and another«for anotherdoes it not 
seem so to you? It does. What then?—Will a man do 
better, when, as a single individual, ho works in many arts, 
or only in one ? When one works in one, s^ he. This, 
moreover, is also plain, methinksthat if one miss the 
seasonable time for any work, it is mined ? Clearly. Aye, 
—for the work, methinks, will ¥ot wait on the leisure of 
the workman, but the workman must necessarily attend 
closely on his work, not in the way of a' by-job? He 
'’must. And hence more will bo done, and better, and 
'with greater ease, when every one does but one thing, 
according to his geniu/t) at the proper time, and when at 
leisure ^m all other pursuits. Quite so, said he. Surely, 
Adimantus, we fioed more citizens than four for the pro¬ 
visions that we mentioned: for the hushai^dmnn, it seems, 
will not himself make his own plough, if it is to be good, 
nor yet a i^Mide or -any other instruments of agriculture:— 
neither, agun, will the builder,—for he, likewise, needs many 
things; and iti. the same''way, the weaver ^so and the 
shoem Jkeris it not so ? Vrue. Carpenters, then, and 
jsmiths, and ihany other such workmen, by brooming mem¬ 
bers of our littfie dtv, make it throng? Certainly. Yet 
* (^mp. here ths siricturei in AristotleT Polit. iv. 3 snd 4. 
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■ t woold be no retj great nutter, either, if we added to them 
iiordsmen aleo, and (^epherds, and all otlter aorta of graziera, 
.—in order that both the Ubbandmen mav have oxen for 
ploughing, and the bmldera by aid of the hnabandmen may 




shoeiAakera, Udea and wooL . Yet it would be no very amall 
city, aaid he, that had all theae. ^Moreover, aaid I, it ia all 
but impoaaible to aettle the city itaelf in auch i place that it 
will not require imported gooda. Impoaaible. Surely, then, 
it will require othera in addition, to bring to it what it needs 
&om other cities. It will require them. And, moreover, if 
the servant were to go empty, taking with him nothing that 
they need from whom what they themselves require is im¬ 
ported, he will return empty ; will he not ? I think so. It 
is necessary for them, then, not only to produoe what is suffi¬ 
cient for themselves, but such and as many things also, as 
are required by those whose services they require. It ought. 
Our city, then, certainly wants many more husbandmen and 
other kinds of workmen. Aye, many more. And all othei 
servants besides, to import and export the several articles; 
and these are merchants, are they not? Yea We shall 
want mercfaim^ts then, as well? Certainly. And if the 
I tmffic is carried on by sea, it will want many others besides, 

! skilled in navigation. Many others, truly. 

Chap. XII.—What thqp;—in the city itself^ how will 
they exchange wi|h one another what each has produced, 
for the sake of which, we have formed a city and esta¬ 
blished a community? It is plain, said he, that by selling and '' 
buying Qhey will do so]. A market-place, therefore, and 
an establish^ coinage, as a symbol ^ the purposes of ex¬ 
change, must spring up from hence. Certainly. If then the 
husbandman? or rfny other workn&n, bring %,ny of his work 
to the market, but does not come at the same time as those 
who want to make exchanges with him, will he not, while 
sitting in the market, be unoccupied at^his trade? By no 
means, said he; for there are some, who, observing this, devote 
themselves to this service; and, in^well-regulatfld cities, they 
are chiefly such, as are weakest in body and unfit foBai^y 
other worKfhese then should attend about thtf market, to 
give money in exchinigo for what pcorie wi/di to sell, and' 
goods in exchange fortooney to such In want to buy. It 
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ifi this want, said I, that provides our city with a race of 
shopkeepers ; for do'we uot call those Bhopkee|>ers, who nt 
in the market, and serve both in*helling and buying; whereae 
snch as travel to other cities we call merchants ? Certainly. 
¥bere are certain other servants still, I conceive, who, thod^ 
as regards intellectual power unworthy to be taken«' into 
society, yet possess bodily (Strength adequate for labour; and 
these selling the use of their strength, and calling the reward 
of it hire, are called, 1 think, hired labourers;—are they not ? 
Just so. Hired labourers then, as it seems, form the com¬ 
plement- of a city. Aye, it seems so. Has our city then, 
Adimantus, so increased on us already, as to be complete ? 
Perhaps. Where, then, will justice and injustice be placed in 
it; and, in which of the matters that we have considered is it 
engendered? I do not know, said he, Socrates, unless it be 
somehow in a certain use of these very things with one 
another. Perhaps, said I, you are right:—^but yet we must 
consider the point, and not avoid it. First, then, let ns con¬ 
sider how the persons thus procured are to 1^ supported.—In 
making bread and wine, and clothes, and shoes, and building 
houses, will thc^ *^t work in summer, chiefly without clothra 
and shoes, but in winter, sufiiciently clad and s^d ? and will 
they bo supi>orted partly on barley made into meal, and 
partly on wheat made into loaves, partly boiled and parUy 
toasted, 'with fine loaves and cakes„p1aced over a fire of stubble 
or dried leaves, and 'will they feast, they ttnd their children, 
resting on couches strewed with smilax and* myrtle-leaves, 
—drinking wine, crowned, and singing to the gods, plea¬ 
sant!)? living together, begetting children not beyond their 
means, and cautiously guarding against poverty or war? 

CuAP. Xlll.—Glaucon then, in answer, said: You 
make the men i^t, it seems, without esculents;'^ You say 
true, said I: I forgot that they wore to hg-ve esculents too; 
—and they will clearly* have salt, and olives, and cheese, 
and will boil bulbouk roots, and potherbs, snch as are cooked 
in the fields: and wo will set before them desserts of figs, 
peas, and bekns; and th^y will toast at the fire myrde- 
WxrMs and beech-nuts, drinking in moderation; and thns 

* The Greek Stfiov ia rot to be translated, except by a peii|diraria.. It 
strictly means Soiled meo.', as opposed to brep.'.,—bat more generally, as 
here, any+bing eaten wilh bread or Qtber food to give it flaVoor and 
relirit. , 
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ptuaitig their life in peara healthily, the;« will die in old agCf 
probably, and leave a sunilar mode of life to their diildren. 
Somtes, said he, if you had been making a city of hogs, on 
wMtt else but these would you have fe^ them ? But what 
ought we to do then, Glaucon ? said 1. What is usual, said 
he: let them lie down on bbds,V[ think, unless they are to 
live miserably, and take their m^s from tables, and have 
esculents, as the present men have, and desserts. Be it so, 
said I:—1 nndemtand. We are coninaering, it seems, not 
only how a city, but how a luxurious city may exi^* and 
perhaps it is not amiss: for, in considering one'm this 
(haraoter, we may probably see how justice and injustice 
arise in cities. But the true city, which we have lately 
described, seems to me just like a person that is in health; 
but if yon are desirous that we should inspect, also, a city 
that is inflated, there can be no objection to it: for the^ 
things Qthat concern a merely simple mode of life^ will not 
of course suflice for some, nor will this sort of life ntisfy 
them; but there must be beds, tables, and all other articles 
of furniture,—seasonings, unguents, and perfumes, mistresses, 
confections, and many miscellaneous articles of this descrip¬ 
tion. And ^ccially as to what we before mentioned, we 
must no longer consider these as alone necessary,—namely, 
houses, and clothes, and shoes; but we must set in operation 
painting too, and all the reitned art^ and must possess gold, 
and ivory, anti all things of that kind; must we not? Yes, 
said he. 

Chap. XIV.—Must we not, then, increase the size of our 
dty?—For that healthy one is no^ longer sufficient, but 
already full of repletion and abundance of such things as 
are in nowsso requisite for cities,—such #is all kinds of 
sportsmen, and imitative artists, many of whom imitate in 
figures and colodrs, and many in music: poets too, and 
their assistants, rhapsodists, actors, dancejrs, contractors,* and 
manufacturers of dl sorts of trinkets, especially of those 
belonging to female attire; and in that case, gtoo, we shall 
require many more servants; and think you not thejj^ will 
require teacheik, nurses, tutors, hair-dressers, barbers, edh- 
fectioners, too, and cooks ? Aye, and furthc^ still, we shall * 
want swine-herds. H)f these, indeel, there were none 

* Gr. ipYoXdSot, i. e. persons Undertaking fos a certain anATto com¬ 
plete a house or any otbeg given task. 
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in the other state <for there needed none); bat in this we 
shall need these also; and shall oequire, too, many other sorts 
of mttle, if any one ea.t 8 them; shall we not? Of couise. 
Shall we not, then, 15 this mode of life, require physidans^ar 
ihore than in the former one ? Mnoh more. #> 

j^rhaps, jyhioh at first sufficed to support 
the ibhahi^t?, will, instead of being sufficient, becometoo 
little, or how shall we-say ? Just so, said he. Must we not 
then cut off a pa^ from the neighbouring country, if we 
would have enough for arable and pasture, and they in turn 
from ou^ if they on their part devote themselves to the ac¬ 
cumulation of boundless wealth, going beyond the limits of 
mere necessity ? 

We must, Socrates, said he. Shall we go to war after- 
^rfs, Glaucon, or how shall we do? Certainly, said he. 
15ut let us not yet, said I, consider the question, whether war 
produces harm or good,—but thus much only, that we have 
found the ongm of war, and whence especially arise mischiefs 
to cities, both privately and publicly. Aye, indeed. We 
ahaU require, then, friend, a still larger city,—not for a nmall 
but for a large army, which may go out and fight with those 
who assail it, for their whole substance and everything that 
we have now mentioned. What, said he, are not these suffi¬ 
cient to fight ? No, said I;—not if you and all of us were 
nghtly agreed, when we formed ohr stateand we agreed, if 
you remember, that it was impossible for a, single person 
to practise many arts well. True, said he. What then, 
said I, do not struggles in war seem to require art ? Very 
much so, said he. Oi^ht we then to take more care of the 
Joemaking art than of that of warfiue ? By no means. 
But we charged ^♦.ho shoemaker not to attempt io be at the 
i^e time a husbandman, or a weaver, or a builder, in order 
^t the work of shoemaking might be well done; and in 
like runner we alloi*ted to each of the othera a single calling, 
to which each was adapted by nature, and at which, each hy 
abstaining fro^i the rest, apd applying to it the whole of hu 
Me, and not neglecting the proper opportunities, he would 
bfc likely torwork well; but is it not of the ^test import¬ 
ance that wha| conoerns war should ba well performed ? or 
IS it so easy that ot e who is a husbetlidman may also be a 
soldier,* ■md a shoepiaker, and one who practises any other 
art,—T'hile no one could become a .skilful chess or dice 
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player, who does not stud^ it from childjiood, bat makes it a 
mere bj-work? and can |, person who takes a spear or 
other warlike arms and instruments, instantly become, an 
euert combatant in an armed encounter or aught else re> 
Inting to war; while, as respects the A>ole of any other art 
wbtftever, one cannot become good artist, or even a 
wrestler to any useful estcnt, without having correct know- 
ledge and bestowing sufficient attention ? In that case, such 
tools, said he, would truly be very valuable. 

Chap. XV.—Therefore, said I, by how much more im¬ 
portant is the work of the state-guardians, by so much will 
it require the greatest leisure from other pursuits, and likewise 
the greatest art and study! I really think so, replied he. And 
will it not also require natural talents suited to this particular 
profession ? Of course. I think, then, we should make it our 
special business, if possible, to choose what men and what 
treats are suited for the guardianship of a state. Aye, our 
special business. By Zeus, said I, in that case we have 
undertaken no trifling business; but, still we must not 
despair, as long, at least, as wo have any ability. Of course 
not, said he. Think you, then, said I, that the genius of a 
high-bred wj||elp at all diflers as respects guardianship, from 
that of a high-bred youth ? What do you mean ? For in¬ 
stance, must not each of thorn be acute in perception, swift 
in pursuing what he pcrceiwis, and strong likewise, if he wants, 
when he has takeF, to overcome it ? Of all these there is great 
need, said he.* And surely he must be brave also, if he is to 
fight well. Of course. But is he likely to be brave, who 
has not a high spirit ;* whether horse, or dog, or any other 
animal ? Have yon not observed, hot*^ irresistiUe and invinci¬ 
ble is anger, an^ when it is pre^nt, that e^ery soul is fear¬ 
less of evei^hing and indomitable ? I have. It is plain; then, 
what species of iguardian we ought to have, as respects the 
body? Yes. And with reference to his soul moreover, that 
he should be spirited. That is clear, als^. How then, said I, 
Glaucon, can they be otherwise than savage towa^ eawsh 
other and the other citizens, wh%n of such a temper ? By 
Zeus, said he, not easily. it is necessary, that Awards 

their friends they should be mild, but towards*tlieir enemies 
fierce for othcrw1|e they would not |vait Ar others to de¬ 
stroy them, but rat^r be Jbeforehaud with them iij^doing it. 

* Gr. iOArint, in the eense of ^.SXXu or Syvarai. 
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True, said he. Wl^t shaU w^e then, said I;—^whence 
shall we find a disposition at th^ same time mild and mag¬ 
nanimous ?—^for the mild nature is surely opposed to-the high- 
spirited? It appears so. NeTertheless, if- he be deprivedcof 
either of these, heeannot he a good guardian ; but this seems 
to he impossibleand tbus^ it turns out that it is impossible 
there should be a, good guaraian. It seems so, said he. Then 
I, being at a Ibss, and considering what had passed, said 
We very justly hesitate, my friend, for we have departed 
from the image that we first established. How say you? 
Did we not observe that there are such kinds of tempers 
as we imagined did not exist, having these opposite qualities ? 
Where ? One may see it also in other animals, and not a 
little in that, to which we compared our guardian; for you 
know it is the natural temper of generous dog^ to be as gentle 
as possible towards their intimates and their acquaintances, 
but the reverse to those whom they know not, Aye,—I 
know it This then, said I, is quite possible ; and we *io not 
unnaturally require our guardian to m so. It seems not. 

Chap. AVI.—Are you, further, of opinion, that he wlio 
is to be our guardian should, besides l^ing spirited, have 
a philosophic nature also ? How ? said ho z. — for I do 
not understand. This too, said I, yon will observe in dogs, 
what Is also well worthy of admiration in the brute. 
What ? He is angry at every unknown person that he sees, 
though he has never snfiered ill from hin. before; but one 
that is known he fawns upon, even though ne may never 
have received any good from him. Did you never wonder 
at this ? I never, said he, thought of it bmore; but he does 
so, it is clear. Moreove'!^, this anection of his nature appears 
elegant at least, ^and trulj^ philosophic. In what respect ? 
Because, said I, "it distinguishes a friendly and unfriendly 
aspect by nothing else but this,—that it kue ws the one, but 
not the other:—and how can we refuse to consider that as 
the love of - learning, which defines the friendly and the 
formgn by intelligence and i^orance ? By no means, said he: 
^it cannot be'‘otherwise, ifevertheless, said I, to be a lover of 
losing and a philosopher, are'^the same. Thejsame, said he. 
Afay we not iiien boldly lay down Qthe principle,^ that in man 
too, if any ode'je mill towards his intj^nates and a^nnint- 
ances, he must by nature be a philosopher and a loVer of 
leamingT*' Let us so<-lay it down, said he. 
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He» then, who intends lo he a good,and worthy state> 
guardian, should be by natuje a phHosopher, spirited swift, 
and strong. By all means, said he. Let him, then, be just ^ 
suoli as this, said I. In what manner, then, shall the^ be * 
trained and instmcted and will the consideration of this af 
all aid us in perceiying the dbjec^ for the sake of which we 
are considering all these things; that is to say, how justice 
and injustice arise in a state ? that we may not omit any 
necessary part of our argument, or wade through what is 
superfluous ? Then, said Glancon's brother: I, for my part^ 
quite expect, that this inquiry will conduce to this end. 
By Zeus, said I, friend Adimantus, we must not dismiss it; 
even though it be somewhat too long. No, truly. Gome then, 
let ns, as if we were talking in the way of fable, and at our 
leisure, give some ideal training to these men.* It is right 
to do so. 

Chap. XVII.—^What then is the education ?—^Is it diffi¬ 
cult to discover a better than has been discovered for a long 
time? that.is, surely, gymnastics for the body, and muedo 
for the mind? It is. Must we not first, then, begjn 
by teaching mnedc, rather than gymnastics? Of course. 
When you sSy music, you mean arguments, do yon not ? 

I do. But of arguments there are two kinds,—^the one 
true, tho other falm. Yes. And they must be instructed 
ill both,—^but first in the 4alse. I do not understand, said 
he, what you medb. Know you not, said I, that first of 
all we tell chTldren fables;—and this, [[surely,] to speak 
generally, is falsehood; though there is some truth in 
it; but we employ fables with children before gymnastic 
exercises. We do. This was what 1 meant, then, by saying 
that we mus| begjp music before gymnastics.- Bight, smd he. 
And know you not, that the ^ginning of every work is 
most important, especially to any one young and tender;— 
bwause then that particular impressioi^ is most easily in¬ 
stilled and foraed, which any one may wish to imprint 
on each individual. Entirely so.^ Shall we ^len let chil¬ 
dren hear any kind of fable|^ composed by any kind of 
persons, and aeceive into their minds opinion^ in a \reat 
measure j^ntrary to those which we think they should have 

♦ Gr. XSytp Comp. ch. ir. S51 b, and Do Legg. ir. 

p. 712 a t—TTKAmiv rtp \6ytft s^ov£. 
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when ibejaie gro^ up? We^'should bjno means allew 
it. First of all, then, as it seepis, we must exercise control 
over the fable-makers; and whatever beautiful fable they 
may invent, we should select, and what is not so, we shdhld 
reject:—and we- aie to prevail on .nurses and mother to 
repeat to the children s^ch "febles as are selected, and 
fiuhion tbeir minds by fables, much mpre than their Wies 
by their hands. But-very many of those that they now tell 
them must be cast aside. What, for instance ? said he. In 
the more important fables, said I, we shall see the lesser 
likewise;—^for the fashion of them must be the same; and 
both the greater and the less must have the same kind of 
influence:—do not you think so ? I do, said he: but I do not 
at all understand, which of them you call the greater. Those, 
said I, which both Hesiod and Homer told us, and the other 
poets also:—^for they composed and related false tables for 
mankind, and do still relate them. What class, said he, do 
you mean;—and what do you blame in them ? That, said I, 
which ought first and most of all to be blamed,—especially 
when one does not falsify well. 'Wliat is that? When a poet, 
in his composition, exhibits bad representations of the nature 
of gods and heroes,—-just as a pfunter draws a*^ioture not at 
all resembling what he was intending to paint Yes, it is 
quite right, said he, that such as these should be blam^ :— 
but bow do we say, and in whatTespect ? First of all, said 
I, with reference to that greatest falseh'dod, in matters of 
grave importance too, in saying which he did not falsi^ well, 
^at Uranus madewhat Hesiod says he did; and then again how 
Kronos punished him, and what Kronos did, and suffered from 
his son :* for though these things were true, yet I ^ink they 
should not be s^ readily told to the unwise and the young, 
but rather concealed from them;—and were there need to tell 
them, they should be heard in secrecy, by db few os possible, 
after sacrificing not ,a [valueless]] hog,t out some great and 
wonderful sacrifice, in order that it may fall to the Tot of the 
fewest possible to hear them. These fables, said he, are indeed 

* Comp. Hesiod. Theogon. v. 1^—4, and 178—40. 

,+ Mlnsion is here made to the mysteries of Eleusis, «n which all shout 
to be initiated' sacrificed a hog,—a circumstance referred to by Aris¬ 
tophanes, Fax, v.,373 —& ; Acham. tt. 747 Bn4 764. The veib dKOverat 
refers to the cabalistic oalhs and secrets that were listened to during the 
process qf initiation. 
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injnrions. Neitlier are t&y to be told, Adimantas, said 1, 
in our state:—^nor should itibe said in the hearing of a youth, 
that he who commits the most extreme injustice, or that. 
hd>who punishes in every possible way a father who commits 
injuftice, does nothing strange, but only *does the same as th% 
first and the greatest of the godB| No truly, said he, nor do 
such things as these seem to me proper to be spd. Neither, 
generally, said I, must it be told, how gods war with gods, 
and plot and fight against one another (for such assertions 
are not true),—^if^ at least, it be the duty of those who are 
to guard the state to esteem it most shameful to hate each 
other on slight grounds. As little ought we to describe in 
fables, and with ornamental aids, the l^ttles of the giants, 
and other many and various feuds, both of gods and heroes, with 
their own kindred and relations:—but if we would persuade 
them that never at all should one citizen hate another, and 
that it is not holy, snch things as these are rather to be told 
them in early childhood, by the old men and women and those 
well advanced in life; and the poets should be obliged to com¬ 
pose consistently with these views. And [the fables of^ Hera 
fettered by her son,* and Hephssstus hurled from heaven by 
his father going to assist his mother when beaten,t and 
all those battles of the gods which Homer has composed, we ' 
must not admit into our state; — either in allegory or 
without allegory: for yotfng persons are not able to judge 
wbat is allego;[y Ad what is not, but whatever ppinions they 
receive at such an age are wont to be <di{^rated with 
difficulty, and immovable. Hence, one>wocld think, we** 
should of all things endeavour, thati|^wbat they first hear be 
composed in the best manner for exciting them to virtne. 

Chap. —There is reason for i^ said he;—but, if 

any one should ask ns abont these, what they are, and what 
kind of fables^ which should we name ? Adimantns, I 
replied, you and 1 are not poets at ^present, but founders 
of a city, and it is the founder’s business to know the 
models on which the poets to compcj^ their ffibles, 
contrary to which they are ppt to be tolerated ; but H is not 

* Saidas tdls us, under the word^Hpo, that the myth here alln^t^ to 
was mentioned in a paauge of Pindar, and ttjtt it w^ to he found also m 
a oomedy of Epichurmea, both now lost. 

t Comp. Horn. 11. i. v. 588a 
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our province to make fables for them. Right, said he. But 
as to this very thing,—namely^ the models to be taken in 
speaking abont the gods, what must they be ? Some such as 
these, Kiid I:—Qod is always to be represented such as he^s, 
Aether we represent him in epic, in song, or in tragedy. 
Necessarily so. Is not God essentially good, and is he not to 
be described such ? Without doubt. But nothing that 
is good is hurtful, is it ? I do not think so. Does then 
what is not hurtful ever hurt ? By no meany/ Does that, 
which hurts not, do any evil ? Nor this either. And what 
does no evil cannot be the cause of any evil ? Of course not. 
But what ?—^good is beneficial. Yes. It is, therefore, the 
cause of prosperity ? Yes. Good, therefore, is not the cause 
of all things, but the cause of those things only which are 
in a nght state,—not the cause of those things which are 
in a wrong st to. Entirely so, said he. Neither, then, can 
God, said I, since he is good, be the cause of all things, as 
the many say, but only the cause of a few things to men, but 
of many things not the cause; for our blessings are much 
fewer than our troubles: and no other must be amigned as 
the cause of our blessingB; whereas of our troubles we must 
seek some other causes, and not God. Yon seem to me, said 
he, to speak most truly. We must not admit, then, said I, 
that error of Homer or any other poet who foolishly errs with 
respect to the gods,* and says how—^ 

Fast by the threshold of 3aw'» conits are plao^ 

, Two casks; one stored with eril, one with good. 

From which Uie God dispenses as he wills. 

Fbr whom the gIorio<u Thnnd’rer mingles both, 

He leads a life chequer’d with good and ill 
Alternate; bat to whom he gives unnuz’d 
The bitter ci p, he makef that man a corse, 

His name berames a by>word of reproach. 

His strength is hunger-bitten, and he walks 
The blessed ewth nnblest, go where he may,—* 

Nor, that Zeus— 

Granta mortal mui both happiness and woe. 

Chap. XIX.—As regards ,.tbe violation of oaths and 
treaties" whic^ Pandarus effected, if any should say it 
was done by th^ ot Athena and Zeus,- we «annot 

approve neither fif'he were to relave]] the dissannon 

H^m. n. zziv. Ti 627—61. 
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among tho gods, and the judgment by Themis and Zens; nor 
yet must we sutler the youth to hear what SSschylus says; how. 
Forthwith to mortalS God invents a came, 

Whene’er he wills their dwellings to destroy f— 

an^ besides, if any one is making poeticaj compositions, in 
wliidh are these iambics, the «ui!erings of Niobe, of the Pelo- 
pides, or the Trojans, or others of a like nature, we must either 
not suffer him to say, that they are the works of God,—or, if of 
God, we must discover that principle of action which we now 
require, and say, that God did what was just and good, and 
that they were bencfitc^l by being chastised: and we mast 
not let a poet say, that those are miserable who are punished, 
and that it is God who does these tilings. If they say, how¬ 
ever, that the wicked, as being miserable, need correction, 
and that, in being punished, they are benefited by God, we 
may suffer the assertion.—^’fo say, however, that God, who, is 
good, is the cause of ill to any one, this we must by all 
means oppose, and suffer no one to say so in our 
state; if at any rate we wish it well governed;—neither 
must we allow any one, young or old, to hear such things 
told in fable, either in verse or prose,—as their relation is 
neither consigtent with holiness, nor profitable to us, nor 
consistent with themselves. 

I vote along with yon, said he, as respects this law,—^for 
it quite pleases me. Thii^ then, said 1, is probably one of 
the laws and modals as respects the gods, by which it will 
be necessary those who speak to speak and for those who 
compose to compose, that God is not the cauie of all things, 
but of good. Yes, said he, of course. But what as to this 
second law ?—^Think you that God A a sorcerer, and appears 
designedly, at different times, in different shapes,—sometimes 
like himself^—an^ at other times, Changing H!s form into many 
shapes,—sometintes deceiving us and making us conceive false 
opinions of himor, that he is simple, and that he by no 
means quits his proper form,? 1 cannot,mow, at least, say so, 
replied he. But what as to this;—if anything be changed 
from its proper form, must it no# be necessarily changed by 
itself or by aqother ? XTudoiftitedly. Are not those 4hing8 
which are in the best state, changed and moved least of ml, 
other by another ;-^a the body, by tleats and drinks, and* 
labours, and all kinw of plants by droughts and winds, and 
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snoli like acoidente? Is not tkefinoBt healthj and Tlgorons 
least of all changed? Soiel/. And as to the soul itself 
will not external accidents leasi of all disorder and change 
the bravest atid wisest ? Yes. And surely all manu&cti^red 
vessels, and buildings, and vestments, such as are properly 
mode and in a right state, ^ according to the same resigning 
least of all changed by tim^ or other accidents ? Such is the 
case. Ever3rtlliug then, which is in a good state, either by nar- 
tnre or art, or both, recei'ros the smallest change from another. 

. It seems so. But God, and all that belongs to divinity, are in 
the best state ? Of course. In this way, then, God should 
least of all liave many shapes ? Least of all, truly. 

Chap. XX.—Again.—should he change and alter him¬ 
self? Clearly so, said he, if ho be changed at alL Does 
he then change himself to what is better, and fairer, or to 
the worse, and more deformed ? To the worse, surely, replied' 
he,—if he be changed at all ; for we can never say, that 
God is at all deficient in beauty or excellence. You speak 
most correctly, said I. And this being so, think you, Adi- 
mantus, that any one, either of gods or men, would willingly 
make himself any way worse ? , Impossible, said he. It is 
impossible, then, said I, for a god to desire to c^nge himself; 
but, as it seems, each being most beautiful and excellent, con¬ 
tinues always to the utmost of his power invariably in his 
own form. This seems a necessa:f;y conclusion, said he. Well 
then, said I, most excellent Adimantus^ let not any of the 
poets tell us, how 

#.in aimilitade of stnmgers oft 

The gods, who can with ease all shapes assume, 

Bepair to popu^ms cities.* 

Neither let any one belie Proteus and Thetis, nor introduce 
Hera in tragedies or other poems, as haring* transformed 
herself into a priestess, collecting for 

Those life-sustaining sons 
Of 1 lachns, the Argive streams 

nor let them tell ns many other such falsehoodsnor again, 
let mothers, persuaded by them, terrify their children, telling 
ti)p st )ries wrong,—as, that edriain gods wander by nigbtj 
'ilesemblin^ Taiious guests, in various fonns,— 

(. . .. — 

' Odjsib xvii. V. 465. 6. 
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lest thc^ slionld, at one tod the same time, blaspheme 
against the gods, and make their ohildVcii cowuds. Snzely' 
not, said he. But do the gSds, said I, who in themselves 
never change, still make us imagine that they appear in vari> 
one forms, deceiving us, and playing the sorcerer? Perhaps* 
they flo, said he. What, said J ;*-^n a ^od wish to deceive, 
.—holding up a mere phantom, either m word or deed ? 
I know not, said he. Know .you not, said P, that a real 
falsehood (if we be allowed to say lo), both all*the gods and 
men abhor ? How mean you ? replied he. Thus, said I: that 
to bo deceived in the most excellent part of oneself, and that 
about one's high^t interests, is what no one wishes of his 
own accord; but, of all things, everyone is most afraid of this 
happening to him. Even yet, said he, 1 do not understand you.' 
B^use, said I, you think I am saying somithing awful 
but 1 am saying, that for the soul to be deceived with respect 
to realities, and to be so deceived and ignorant, and in that to 
have obtained and to maintain a falsehood, is what every one 
would least of all choose; and would most hate it in the soul. 
Most especially, said be. But this, as 1 was now saying, 
might very correctly be termed a real falsehood—ignorance 
in the soul ofiathe deceived person; for imitation in words is 
a kind of image of the affection the soul feels, and springs 
up afterwards, and is not altogether a pure falsehood:—^is it 
not so ? Assuredly. ^ 

Chap. XXI.—Bat a real falsehood is not only hated by 
the gods, but also by men. It appears so to me. But what 
as to a falsehood in words ? when is it of such service, so as 
not to deserve hatred ?—Is it not when employed towards 
enemies, and some even of those called^riends,—when during 
madness, er other folly, they attempt to do some mischief; 
—in that casd^ is it not useful for dissuasion >& a drug;—and 
in the fables we jitst mentioned, because we know not how 
the truth stands about ancient‘things, do. we not forge a 
falsehood resembling the truth as much Vs possible, and so 
make it useful ? It certainly is so, said he. In which of 
I these cases, then, is a falsehood u&efol to Goif ?—^Does he 
invent a feisehood resembling thd* truth, because he is ignskai^ 
of ancient things f That were ridiculoua said hd! In 6^ 
then, therS is not a lyi)]g poet ? I think mot. - iBut would he 
invent a ^Isehood through fear of his enemies ? Far from it 
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Or on account of the fully or madness of his friends ? No, 
sud he, none of fbe* foolish and mad are beloved of God. 
There is no occasion at al4 thoh, for a god to invent a false¬ 
hood ? None. The divine and godlike nature, then, is alto- 
* gether free from&lsehood ? Entirely so, said he. God, then, 
is quite simple and true, Irath in word and deed; nmthel is he 
changed himself nor does he deceive others,—^neither by 
visions, nor discourse, nor the pomp of signs, neither when wo 
are awake nor when'^we sleep? So it appears to me, 
said he, just os you say. You agree then, said I, that this 
shall be the second principle which we are to lay down both 
in speaking and composing concerning tlie god^*—^namely, 
that they are neither sorcerers and change themselves, nor 
mislead us bj^aisehoods, cither in word or deed?' I agree. 
While, then, we commend many other things in llomcr, this 
we shall not commend,—namely, the dream sent by Jupiter 
to Agamemnon; nor that in ^schylus, when he makes 
Thetis say that Apollo had sung at her marriage, that 

.her happy lot should be 

To bear an offspring fjur, from ailment free, 

And blest with lengthen’d days; aqd then the God, 

Unfolding all, with pteans high proclmm’d 
Thy heaven.blest fortunes, welcome to my^ul 
1 hoped that all was true that Phoebus sang > 

So sweetly tuned with high prophetic art;— 

But be who at my nuptials joy foretold. 

The same is he, who now hath slain my child. 

When any one alleges such things os these about the gods, we 
must show disapproval, and not grant them the privilege 
of a chorus; neither should wo suffer teachers to employ them 
in the training of youCu,—if at least our guardians are to be 
pious and divine men, as far as man can be. As to all these 
models, I entire^ agree w^th you, laid he, hnd I* should adopt 
them as laws. 

0 • 

* Or. TovTov ieinaitv riwov ttvai Iv ^ hi n tpi BeOv gal Myity gal 
woutv. 


THE END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 
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BOOK IlI. 

ARGUMENT. 

In the ikird book he continnes to dilate on mneic and gipnoaatica, and 
then proceeds to treat of the talents, habits, and education snitahle for 
the imerior magistrates of a state. L&stly, from the interpretation of a 
certain Phoenician fable, he demonstrates the need of a community and 
general harmony between citizens, as being truly orethren and mem¬ 
bers of the same family. It is quite necessary, however, thiit there 
should be a distinct and well-ordered tbrakia, because some are capabfo 
of being others only dpyvpoc, and so on, according to caste, 

talent, and conduct, all tog^er composing the state j—and lastly, be 
expresses disappro^tion at the great weight given to the sayings of 
poets, whom accordingly he wishes to be excluded from his ideal 
republic, though he willingly accords them honour on account al their 
great leumi^. 

Chap. I.—Concerning the gods, then, said I, such things 
as these ar^ it seems, to be both heard, and not heard, frutm 
childhood upwards, by those who will honour the gods and 
parents, and not Mglitly esteem mutual friendship. Aye,— 

and methinki^ said he, these things are rightly so under¬ 
stood. But what then?—If men are to be brave, must'* 
not these things be told them, a^ such others likewise, 
as may make them least of all afraid of de:ith; or, think 
you, that agy oi^ can ever be bn^e, who bas this fear within 
him ? Not I, truly, said he. But what ? think you any one 
can be free .front the fear o^*death, while he conceives that 
there is Hades—and a dreadful jilucc, to^,»--and that in battles 
he will choose death in preference to defeat and slavery ? 
Surely not 

We ought then, it seems, to take the coiiSmand, also, of 
those who undertake to disolSarse about these fabl^ and 
entreat ^them not .so sweepingly to abuse what’ is in Hades,, 
but rather to praise ;—since they neitfier spfiak what is tiute 
nor what is expedient for tl||p8e who mdkn to be soldiers. We 

F 
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onght indeed, said he. Be^nninf then, said I, at this 

we will omit all sndh as these:— 

*’ 

I had ratber Ihre 

. The aorile hind for hire, and eat the bread 
Of some nian ecantily, Itself snatained, 

Hum Bovereign empire hold,o’er all the ahadea {*— 

And this— 

Leat Neptune o’er hia head 
Shattering the vaulted earth, ahonld wide diacloee 
To mortal and immortal eyea hia realm 
Terrible, aqnalid, to the goda themaelvea 
A dreaded apectacle;— 

And— 

Oh, thei\, ye goda ! there doubtleaa are below. 

The aoul and aemblance both, but empty forma 

And— 

He’a wise alone, the reat are flntt’ring shades ;t — 

And— 

Down into Hades from hia limbs dismias'd 
Hia spirit fled aorrowM, of youth’s prime 
And vigorous manhood suddenly bereft;}— 

And— 

.His aoul, like smoke, down to the duules 

Fled howling.|| 

And— 

As when the bats within some hallow’d cave * 

Flit screaming all around; for if but one 
Fall from the rock^tbe rest all follow him ; 

In such connexion^^outual they adhere; 

So.*..the ghosts 

Troop'd ^wnward, gibbering all the dreary way^^^ 

As to these and all such like passages, we must request 
Homer and the other poets n&t to be offended at our erasing 
them,—^not as nnj^tical and displeasing to the ears of the 
multitude;^for the more poetical they are, the less should they 
be listened to t*y children, or men either, who would be free, 
and fqar slareiy more than dqath. Aye, by all means. 

* Odjas. li. V. 488—91. $ II. xvi. v. 856. 

t II. xsiii. V 4 103. * |l II. ^ii. v. 100. 

t 11. xzii. V. 265. \ Odyas. zziv. v. 6. 
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Chap. II.—Farther, are*noi all dreadful and fnghtful titkf 
also, about iheee things, to be rojeoted;—Obelus and Styx, the 
infernais, the life>loni, and many other apmliationB of this oha> 
raAer, such as make all hearers shudder i—and perhaps they 
may^well serve some other purpose; hut ve fear for our guard¬ 
ians, lest such tenor they be i^de more effeminate and soft 
than is fitting. We are in the r^ht too, to be afraid of that, * 
said be. Are these then to he suppressed ? Yes. And must 
they speak, then, and compose on a contrary model to these ? 
Plsunly so. And are we likewise to suppress the wailings and 
lamentations of illustrious men ? We must, said he, if we do 
the former. Consider then, said I, whether we shall suppress 
them rightly or not,—and do we say, that the virtuous man 
to another virtuous man—whose friend he is—deems death 
dreadful ? We do. He would not then, at any rate^ lament 
over him, as if he had suffered something dreadful ? No, in¬ 
deed. And we say this likewise, that such an one is most of 
all self-sustained as regards living happily, and distinctively 
above all others, least in need of foreign aid. True, said 
he. To him, then, it is least dreadful to be deprived of a son, 
a brother, or property, or other like things ? Aye, Irast of all 
so. Least fff all then will he lament, but rather endure with 
the utmost meekness whatever trouble may befal him ? Cer¬ 
tainly. We should be right then in suppressing the lamen¬ 
tations of fainons men, ^id should assign them to women, 
(and among these even not to the better sort), and to such 
men as are cowards ; in order that, as regards those whom we 
propose to educate for the guardianship of the country, they 
may disdain to act thus. Bight, uid he. Again, then, we 
wiu entreat Homer and the rest of ffle poets not to say in their 
couipositiops a^ut Achilles, the son of a goddess, that 

Now on ^ side he lay, now lay anpine, 

Now prone; then starting from his coudi he roam'd 
Forlorn the heach.“ 

Nor how— 

... grasping with both hands the ashe^f 

Downjie pour'd them huftaing on his head.... f 

Nor the rest of his' lamentation andj wailing,*—of whatever 

• II. xxW. ». 10 . t II. xviiL T. 23, 24 
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kind and quantity he made then;;—nor Priam, near as he 
was to the gods, who— 

.to '^1—^kneel’d 

la torn, then rolFd himself in dast, and each 
By name solicited to give him way.* 

‘ Still much more must we entreat them not to represent the 
gods as bevroiling, and sayirg. 

Ah me, forlorn I ah me, parent in vain 
Of an illnstriouB birth.t 

And if they are not thus to introduce the gods, fiEtr less 
should they dare thus unbecomingly to represent the greatest 
of those gods: 

Ah ! I behold a warrior dear to me. 

Around the walls of Ilium driven, and grieve 
.For Hector,— 

And again,— 

Alas, he falls! my most beloved of men, 

Sarprdon, vanquished by Patroclns, foils: 

So will the Fates!} 

Chap. III.—Supposing then, friend Adimantus, our youths 
should seriously hear such things as these, and not ridicule 
them as spoken unworthily,—^hardly any one would think it 
unworthy of himself as a man, or reprove himLelf [[for it,] 
if he shouhl chance either to say or do anything of the 
kind,—.but wouhl rather, without shame or endurance, sing 
many lamentations and meanings over trifling suflTerings. You 
speak most truly, replied he. But they must not,—as our 
argnnient has just evinced; which we must' believe, till 
' some one persuades us by some better. They most not, of 
course. Neither ought ^‘fe, moreover, to be over fond of 
laughing for commonl;y where a man gives himself to vio¬ 
lent laughter, such a disposition requires a violent change. I 
think so, said ho. Neither, if any one should represent worthy 
men as overcome by laughter, should we allow it, much less 
if [ho thus represent the gofls. Much, indeed, said be. 
Neither, then, ought wo to receive such stiiteiuents as these 
of Homer concerning the gods:— 

Heaven img with laughter inatinguishable— 
rPeal after peal, suCh pleasnrS'all conceived 
At eight of Vatcan in his new employ.§ 

IL zxil. V. 414. t II. zviii. v. 54. H. xzii. v. liib. 
t Namely aa cupbearer to the gods.— 11. i. v. 599. 
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This cannot be admitted, according to jouiweasoning. If-you 
please to it my reasoning said he,—this, inde^ cannot 
be admitted. Besides this, however, the truth most be held 
of ^)eat importancefor if we just now %rgnod rightly,* and^ 
falsehood be really of no service to the gods, Sut useful to men, 
in the form of a ^g, it is plain tDat such a thing should be 
trusted only to physicians, but not meddled with by private 
persons, ^ite plun, said he. To the governors of the state, 
then, if to any, it especially belongs to speak falsely either about 
enemies or citizens, for the good of the state ; whereas, for all 
the rest, they must venture on no such a thing. For a private 
person, moreover, to speak falsely against such governors, we 
shall deem the same and even a greater offence, than for a 
patient not to speak the truth to his physician, or for one who 
is learning his exercises to his gymnastic master about the ail> 
ments of his body,—or for one not to tell the pilot the real state 
of what concerns the ship and sailors, how himself and the 
other sailors are performing their duty. Most true, said he. 
however, he should detect any other citizen in a falsehood— 

.of those, who by profession serve 

The p^lic, prophet, healer of disease, 

Or hii^who makes the shafts of spear8,f 

he will punish him, as introducing a practice subversive 
and destructive of the city, as well as of a ship. If, at 
least, it is on speech that^ actions are completed.;^ But 
what;—^will our ydhths have no need of temperance ? Cer¬ 
tainly. And are not such as these iu genei^ the principal 
parts of temperance; namely, obedimee to governors,—and 
also, that the governors themselves b^ temperate in drinking, 
feasting, and pleasures of love? I am quite of that opinion. 
And we shalbsay,*! believe, that s»<5h views are just,—just as 
in Homer Diomedes says: 

Sit tkoa in dlenoe, and obey my Bpeedi,f~ 
and what is in conBexion therewith,—thuh :* 

So moved the Greeks successive, ev'ry chief 
His loud command prodaimingy while the rest 
As voice in all those thousand none been, 

Heard nuite.|| ^ 

* Comp. B. ii. 21; Horn! Od. EVii. v. 383. 

t Gr. Idvrcp in yt Xdyyt Ipya nXqrai. 

$ 11. iv. V. 412. ■ II 11. iv.^T. 431. 
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and 80 on. Well ^ken. Bat what of SQoh as these ?— 

Oh I chugged with wine, in itead&stnesa of fiuse 

Dog nnabaih’d, and yet at heart a deer,*— ^ 

.and as respects wjhat follows, and whatever other childish effn- 
sions are ottered in prose or verse by private individaalh, are 
they well Ppronouno^] ? ^o, not well:—for, methinks, even 
as respects temperance, such [[discourses]] are no| fit for tho 
young to hear; and supposing they do afford some other sort 
of pleasure, it is no wonder:—but what is your notion of the 
matter ? The same as your own, said he. 

Chap. IV.—What? — To make the wisest man say,'that 
it appears to him supremely beautiful, when 

.the steaming table's spread 

With plenteous viands, while the caps, with wine 
From brimming beakers fill’d, pass brisk around,f— 

does ii seem proper to you that a youth should bear, in order 
to obtain a comniand over himselfor yet this 

.most miserable it is, 

To die of famine and have adverse fate 

or that Zeus, through desire for the pleasures of love, could 
easily forget all tlmt in .solitary watching he^-had revolved 
in his mind, while other gods and men were asleep, and could 
be so struck on seeing Hera, as not even to care to enter his 
chamber, but to desire connexion with her on the very spot, to 
embrace her on the ground, and at the A,me time to declare 
that he was possessed with a desire, exceeding even what he 
felt on their first acquaintance, 

.Hi^en firom their pareau aear ;{— 

nor yet how Ares and Aphrod.ee were bound by Heph8estas,|| 
and other such tk jngs ? No| by Zeus, said he^ these seem quite 
unfit. But if, said I, any instances of ^If-denial in all 
matters are both to be spoken of and practised by men of 
eminence, these shhttld be held up for a spectacle and oele* 
brated in verse,—such as this — 

.dC-. Smiting on lUs breaat, thus he reproved 

The mntinoae inhabitant within.** 

. ‘ .i---1_^ 

• n. i. T. ^5. (. t Od. ix. V. 8. t Od. xi. v. 342. 

$ II. xiv. V. 2gt. II 6d. via. V. 266. 

^ Btorlov rc koI iKovtrriov, which we have somewhat parB{dinatica]ly 
rendercdtL.'.n order to give the fbll mea&ing of the words. 

** O/i. XX. v.*!?. 
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Jiut 80 , by aU means, said bS« Of course, then, we cannot by 
any means allow men to recede bribes, or be covetous. By 
no means. Neither must we sing to them, that 

Gifts gain tbs gods and venenble kings |*— 

neitlier can we commend PbcBni|:, the tutor of Achilles, as 
if he spoke correctly, when counselling him to accept of pre¬ 
sents and assist the Greeks, but, without presents, not to 
desist from his wrath: -nor again, should we commend 
Achilles himseli^ or approve of his being so covetous as to 
receive presents Ax>m Agamemnon, and, likewise for giving up 
the dead body of Hector, on receiving a ransom, when other¬ 
wise he would not do so. Of course it is x^ot right, said he, 
to commend such conduct as this. I am loath, said I, for 
Homer’s sake, to say, that it is not allowable to allege these 
things against Aomlles, or to believe them, when said by 
others; nor, again, that he spoke thus to Apollo :— 

Oh I of all the powers above, 

To me moat adverae, archer of the aldea ! 

Thou hast begaiied me, leading me away... 

And hart defrauded me of great renown. 

Ah ! i^ad I power, I would requite thee well,^— 

and how he disobeyed the river QXantbus,]] though a 
divinity, and was ready to fight; and again, how he says 
to that other river, Spercheius, with his sacred lock% 

a 

Ihy lock to great Patroclus I could give, 

Who now is dead.. § 

Now, that he actually did this, oaunot believe. And 
again, the dragging of Hector rountPthe tomb of Patroclus, 
and the murder ^f the captives at his funeral pile,—we shall 
deny that all this is spoken truly; nor stoll we suffer our 
pmple to believe^ that Achilles, the son of a goddess, and of 
Peleus, tfiemost wise of men, and thetiqnl from Jupiter, edu¬ 
cated also by that sage Chiron, could be of so disordered a con¬ 
stitution as to have within him two positively, opposite moral 
ailments,—^illiberality and covetousness, ana moreover a 

* This verse 1b not to be found in any bf Homeii<s writings ;*and 
Hnidas ascribes it to Hesiod. Euripides hss’a sentiment, Med? 

V. 934. * 

f Comp. U. ziz. v. 278, &c. with 11. zziv. v. 176, &c. 

$ U. zziL V. 15, 16. ^ $ Uszziii. v. 151.'^ 
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contempt both of gods and men. You eaj right, re¬ 
plied he. ( 

Chap. V.—^Let os not then believe these things, said I, 
nor ^ suffer anj to say, that Theseus, son of Poseidon, 
and Pirithpus, son uf Zeus, were impell^ to such dire ah- 
duetions; nor that any otbfr sen of a deity, or hero either, 
would dare to commit horrible and impious deeds, such as now 
they falsely aSbribe to them ; but let us compel the poets to 
say, either that the actions do not belong to these persons, 
or that.theee persons are not the children of gods,—^but ijot to 
say both, nor yet try to persuade our youth that the gods axe 
the origin of evil, and heroes no better than men:—^for just 
as we said before, these [[statements^ are neither holy nor true; 
inasmuch as we have somewhere or other shown, that evils 
cannot possibly proceed from the gods. Of course not. But, 
besides this, they are hurtful to the hearers also; for every 
one will pardon his own depravity, through the persuasion that 
even the near relatives of the gods, near to Zeus himself^ do, 
and have done, things of a amilar nature, of whom it has 
been written,— 

11x7, on the top of Ida, have uprear’d 

To parent Jupiter an altar 

And, 

Whose blood derived from gods is not eitinct. 

Wherefore, we should suppress sail such fobles, lest they 
create in our youth a great readiness for* committing wick¬ 
edness. We ihould so, of course, replied he. What other 
specie of argument, then, said I,—snnee we are q>eaking 
about arguments,—^hav^,we still remaining, which ought, or 
ought not, to 1^ maintained?—For in what manner we ought 
to speak of the g<^6 we hav/) already mentioned, and likewise 
of demons and heroes, and those too in Ifades. Certainly. Does 
it not remain, then, to speak concerning men ?' Clearly so. Still 
it is impossible for>a% -my friend, to regulate this at present. 
How? Because wo shall say, I think, that the poets and 
ontors speak amiss in m(^t important respects concerning 
mankind, as [[for instance, j ti)at many are unjust, and yet 
happy,' while the just ara miser^le ; and that iuj'iistice is profit- 
.abi^ if it escape obseinration, while justipe is another's gain 
iode^, but injufy to one's self; such tbin^ as these, we must 
forbid tli^ to say, but yet bid th^ ang and compose in fable 
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the very oontiaiy. Do yoa Bot think so ? I know it well, said 
be. If then yon acknowledge that I am ri^t, shall I conclude 
that you have admitted what*all along we wore seeking fori 
Yq^ jndge right, said he. Shall we not allow, then, that such 
arguments may be stated about men, wheneYor we riiall hav^ 
dimotered the nature of jaatice,^-and how it is naturally 
profitable for the just man to be such, whether he seem so or 
not ? Most true, replied he. • 

Chap. VI.—Concerning the arguments, then, let what 
we have said suffice, and now we should consider, me- 
thinks, the manner of stating them; and then we shall have 
completely conridered, both what is to be spoken, and the 
manner how. Adimantus here saidWhat you how say, I do 
not understand. Nevertheless, replied I, it needs you should. 
—.Perhaps then you will understand it better in this wayis 
not everything told by the mythologists or poets, a narrative 
of the past, present, or future ?* Of course, replied he. 
And do not they execute it, either in simple narrative, or 
through the medium of imitation, or both ? This tod, re¬ 
plied he, 1 ''et require to understand more plainly. I appear, 
/aid I, to le a ridicnlons and dull instructor:—^like those, 
then, who uBs unable to sp^k, 1 will endeavour to explain 
my meaning,—^not the whole generally, but by a particular 
case. And tell me,—are you acquaints with the opening of 
the Iliad, where the poet sa]j[B, Chryses entreated Agamemnon 
to ransom his daughter; but that he was angiy, whereupon 
the former, rince he did not obtain his request, besought the 
md, against the Greeks ? I know it. You know, then, that 
down to these verses,— 

His supplication was at large to alP 

host of Greece; but most of all to two, 

' Ilieeons df Atreus, highest inV»mmand,-4~ 

the poet himself speaks, and does not attempt to divert our atten¬ 
tion elsewhere, as if any other personv^are speaking except 
himself; but as to what he says after this, he speaks as though 
he himself were Chiyses, and tries all he can to make ns think 
that the speaker is not Homer, but^he priest, ai^old man:—and 
thus he liM oqpposed nearly ffil the mt of the narrotiv^ of 
what h^pened at Troy, and in ltha|a, and tiie adventnrei^ 

« This threefold distilotion of poetry is mentioned lAawise by Anstotlet 
Poet. oh. iii. f 2. 
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thronghont tiie Odyssey. Yes, bertolnly, Teplied he. Is,, it 
not narratiye, then) when he redtes the several speeches, uid 
also when pie reoit^]] what int^ehes between the speeches ? 
Of course. But when he speal^s in the person of anotherf. do 
we not say; that _ tlien he assimilates lus speeoh^ as much as 
possible to each person whom) he introduces as speaking 1 
We will grant it;—^whyn^l? And is not []a poet’s] assin 
xnilation of hioiself to another, either in voi(» or figure, an 
imitation of that person to whom ho assimilates himself ? Oi 
course. In such a case as this, then, it seems, both he and the 
other poets execute their narrative by means of imitation ? 
Certainly. But if the poet were not to conceal himself 
at all, his whole action and narrative would be without imitar^ 
tion.—That you may not say, however, that you do not again 
understand now tliis can be, I will tell you.—If, for instance^ 
in relating how Chryscs came with his daughters ransom, be? 
seeching the Greeks, but chiefly the kings, llomer had subse¬ 
quently spoken, not in the character of Chiyses, but still as 
Homer, you know it would not be imitation, but only simple 
narrative:—and it would have been somehow thus (I sl^l 
speak without metre, for I am no poet):—“ The priest came 
and prayed, that the gods would allow them i--> take Troy, 
and return in safety; and begged them also to restore him lus 
danghter, and accept the presents, out of respect to the god. 
When he had said this, all the rest showed respect, and con¬ 
sented ; but Agamemnon became enraged,, and charged him 
to depart instantly, and not return, lest his sceptre and the 
garlands of the g<^ should not avail him, and added also, 
that, before his daughtesrshould be ransomed she should grow 
old with him in Argos ;rand he ordered him to be gone, and 
not irritate him, if he would get home in safety. The old man 
on hearing this ^tas terrified and went away m silbnoe. And 
after his retiring from the camp he offered pumerons prayers 
to Apollo, calling on the god by his various names, and re¬ 
minding as well asliifiploring him, that, if ever, either in the 
building of temples, or the offering of sacrifices, he had made 
any acoeptablet presents,— R>r the sake of these then, he ^ 
sought him, to avenge, with hiv shafts on the Greeks the tmurs 
[[^tkat had b^ shed] 1^ himself.’’*—Thus far, smd I, friend, the 
"narrative is simple, without imitation. 1^' under8tand,*Baid be. 

* The Greek form— ri & ddicfwa is anquestionaUj arcbaife; but. 
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Chap. TIL—^Undentiaifd, then, said I, that ihe oppo* 
site of this happens, when ot|p takes oat fhe poet’s words be¬ 
tween the speeches, and leaves only the dialogue. This t^ 
Bai4 he, I onderstand, that something like this takes place with 
trag^es. Yon have apprehended my meaning quite correctly^ 
said 1. And methinks, I can n^w make plain to yon what 
before I oonld not,—^that in poetry, and all fabnlous writing, 
one species of it is wholly imitative, as, for instance (just as 
you say), tragedy and comedy; another species' employs.the 
narration of the poet himself, (you will find this chiefly in dithy- 
rambics;) and another again by both, as in epic poetry, mid 
many otW kinds besides-if you understand me. Aye ,—I 
now understand, replied he, what you meant before. Remera- ^ 
ber, too, that we were before saying, that it had already 
been settled what were to be the subjects of speech, but it y^ 
remained to be considered how they should be spoken. 

I do remember. This then, is the vciy thing that I was 
Baling,—^namely, that we ought to have agreed, whether we 
will allow the poets to make ns narratives wholly through the 
medium of imitation, or partly through imitation, partly not 
so,—and, of what kind in each,—or lastly whether they are not 
to employ imitation at all. I guess, said he, you are inquiring, 
whether we are to receive tragedy and comedy into our state, 
or not. Perhaps so, said I, and something more too,—^for I as 
yet know not; but wherever our reason, wind-like, carries us, 
there must we go. ^ou say well, said he. Let us then consider, 
Adimantns, whether our guardians ought to be practised imi¬ 
tators or not:—does not this follow, from what has been above 
stated, that each may exercise one^nsiness well, but many, 
not,-^nd should he attempt it, that,!! grasping at many things, 
he will fail in al^ and excel, perhws, in none ?* Of course he 
wiU. Well then, does not the same reasonin^pplyto imitation, 
that the some man cannot so well imitate many things as one ? 
Of course he cannot. In that case 4^ gan perform scarcely 
an^ of the more eminent employment^ and at the same time 
imitate many thin^ and be an wt imitator,—since the same 
persons cannot well execute two^diflerent soilh of imitations, 
apparently sellar to each dther; aa, for instance, comedy 

•WTM, wn still eatBnt afliong ^ Athttii sn i in coU 


as Stallbaam wdl ol 
loqiilBl,Iangaagn. 

• Gr. fiffr' *7v«i 
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and tragedy:—and as for that, djd yon not, jost now, ^1 both 
of these imitations t I did; and you ure tight in saying, that 
the same persons cannot succeed Qinboth]]. Nor can they, at tho 
same time, be rbapsodists and actors ? IVne. Nor can the sdme 
persons be actors ih comedies and in tragedies »—4nd all 
these ate imitations, are ithey not? Aye,—sorely. The 
genius of man, Adimantns, seems to have been out np even 
into a still grcfliiter number of minute particles,—so much so, 
indeed,* that it cannot properly imitate many things, or per¬ 
form [in earnest^ those very things, of which even the 
imitations are the resemblances. Most tme^ said he. 

Chap. VIII.— If we are to hold to our first reasoning, 

. therefore, that our guaiylians, though unoccupied in any pro¬ 
ductive art whatever, ought to be the most skilful labourers 
for the liberty of the state, and to mind nothing but what 
refers thereto, it were surely proper that they should neither 
perform nor imitate anything eliU,—but, should they imitate 
at all, to imitate from their childhood upwards just what 
correspond with these,—brave, temperate, pious, generous- 
hearted men, and the like;—^but neither to perform, nor de¬ 
sire to imitate what is illiberal or base, lest frj(Tn the very 
imitation they come to expetienoe the positive reabty.f Have 
you net also observed, that imitation’s, if from earliest 
youth onwards they be long continued, become established in 
the manners and natural temper, bt*th as to body and voice, 
and intellect too ? ' Very much so, repli^ he. Surely we 
are not to allow those, said I, for whom wo profess to be 
anxious, and who ought .to be good men, to imitate a woman 
either young or old, whvuer reviling her husband, or con¬ 
tending against the gods, and speaking boastingly from the 
idea of her own h;[ppiness ;-.rneither should we imitate her in 
her misfortunes, sorrows, and lamentations, when tick, or in 
love, or in the throes of child-birth; we sliall be hr from 
allowing this. By ‘aK means, replied he. Nor to' imitate 
male or female servants in doing servants* duties ? Nor this 
eitiier. Nor y^^ it seems, <^praved men, dastards, and those 
t^ho do the contrary of wlmt jms been just mentioned, who 
levye and rail jat one sjpother; and speak abominable things, 

< t 

* Gr. tic ifuKp6rtpa KaraKtKtpfiarMatt 

f^r. %va ud cc rqc funiinu^ov ilvat &vo\ai9mm9. 
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I whether drank or sober, or |[do] an j oth^ misdeeds, snob as 
’ this class of persons are ^il^ o^ either in words or actions, 
either as respects themseTyes or others ?—I think too, that 
the^ should not even accustom themselyes to resemble mad> 
men„ in words or actions, for one may know both the mad? 
and wicked, whether men or womsp;—^yet we must not either 
do or imitate any one of their actions. Most true, said he. 
But what, said I are braziers or other craftsidlen, or such ia 
row vessels, or pilot the sailors, or any others connected 
therewith to be imitated ? How can it be so, said he, by those 
at least who are not allowed to give their mind up to those 
pursuits ? But what,—are they to imitate horses neighing, 
or bulla lowing, or rivers murmuring, or the sea roaring, or 
thunder, and all such like things ? No surely, said he r-r-we 
have forbidden them either to get mad, or resemble madmen. 
If then I understond what you mean, replied I, there is a sort of 
speech and narrative in which the truly good and worthy man 
expresses himself, when required to say anything,—and ano¬ 
ther again quite dissimilar, to which a person quite oppositely 
born and bred always adheres, and in which []he always]] ex¬ 
presses himsdf. But what sorts are they ? asked he. That 
man, said I, seems a worthy man, who on coming in his 
narrative to any speech or action of a good man, will willingly 
tell it, as if he were himself the man, and not bo ashamed of 
such an imitation,—the mo«e especially, if ho be imitating a 
good man acting dntiously and sensibly, one who is seldom 
and but little led astray through ailments, or love, or drink, or 
any other mishap. But when them arises []in his narra¬ 
tive]] anything unworthy of himsell bo will not be in any 
hurry to assimilate himself to one that is worse, except it be 
for a short, time when he is dping som^good; and be¬ 
sides, he will be ashamed of it, both as being unpractised in 
the imitation of booh characters, and also, as unwilling to 
mould himself, and stand among the :SS(iels of baser men, 
whom all the while he despises in his heart, [bearing with 
them3 only for mere amusement. 2?robably, sa^ he. 

Chap. IX.—Will he employ a narrative such as that we not 
long since described in the case or Homeifs poems ^ and will hU 
language .partake both of imitation and tlmple narrative, but 
have only a small por^on of imitation inserted a great quar«> 
tity [|of plain narrative ?]1 -t-IJo you think I speak to y^e puiw 
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pose or not? Yes, fertainlj,replied he; that most needs be the 
type of snch an orator. In tba'^ oase, said I, will not such a 
man, the more he is depraved, the more readily narrate anv 
^matter whatever, thinking nothing unworthy ofhim,--so nruoh 
"so, indeed, that he will undertake to imitate everything seidously 
and in public, and such oespeciallj as we just mentioneu, 
thunderings and noises of winds and tempests, and of axles 
and wheels, and of trumpets, pipes, whistles, and sounds of 
all kinds of instruments, and the cries of dogs likewise, and 
sheep, and birds ?—and of course the whole expression of this 
is to be by imitation, both in voice and gestures, partaking 
but slightly of narrative. This too, said he, is a matter of 
course. These, said I, are what 1 termed the two kinds of 
diction. Yes, they are, replied he. Has not one of the two, 
then, very trifling variations ; and to give the diction a be¬ 
coming harmony and rhythm, he who would speak correctly 
must ^ways speak in the same style, in one harmony,—for the 
variations are but trifling,—and of course in a rhythm closely 
corresponding i* It is so, clearly, replied he. But as to the 
other kind, does it not require the contrary,—all kinds of har¬ 
monies, and all kinds of rhythms, if, indeed, it is to be natu¬ 
rally expressed, on account of its having all soiTcs and diades 
of variation ? That is precisely the case. Do not, then, all the 
poets, and writers of narrative generally,+ use one or other of 
these models of diction, or a blending of the other two ? They 
must, replied he. ’ What are wo to do th«n, said Ishall we 
admit into our state all of these [[models,] or only one of the 
upmixed, or the one compounded ? If my opinion, replied 
he, is to prevail, [^chi should employ] that uncompounded 
one, which imitates only what is worthy. But surely, Adi- 
mantus, the mKed is at jleasi pleasantthe most pleasant 
of all, both to children and pedagogues, is tlie opposite oi 
what you choose, and it is so to the crowd likewise. Yes, it 
is the most ples^f.t. But probably, said I, you will not 
deem it snit^ to our civil establishment, because vrith us 
no man cair be engaged} in two or more occupations, but 
each individual is employed in one only ? Of course, it is not 
Ct. Shall ^we not fi)td then,‘that in snch a stg.te alone, a shoe¬ 
maker is only^ a shoemaker, and not a pilot as well as a sboe- 

* Gr. Kot fij tv fiv9/nfi wtrairue va^airXriiTltp rtvU 
% t Gr. Kai oi rt Xtyovrtf. 
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wmlcBr ; and tliat the hoshandman isonly a husbandman, and 
not a judge as irell as a hnsbaidman; and that the soldier is a 
solder, and not a money-maker as veil; and so with the rest? 
Tnm, replied he. With respect to 'the, man then, who is 
enabled by his talents to become everything and imitate' 
everything, if that person were ^ come into our state and 
wish to show us his poems, we should respebt hipn as a pious,' 
wonderful, and pleasant peraon, but would say that we have 
no such person in our state, nor could such be allowed 
and then we should send him to some other state, pouring 
oil on his head, and crowning him with a woollen chaplet,* 
while we ourselves would call in, to our advantage, a 
more austere and less pleasing poet and mythologist, to 
imitate for us the diction of what is becoming, and say what¬ 
ever he im>ys, in accordance with those models which we 
regularly set forth on first undertaking the education of our 
soldiera. So we should do, replied he, if it depended on ns. 
Now then, friend, it seems that wo liave thoroughly discussed 
that part of music which concerns oratory and fable ; for what 
ie to be qmken, and how spoken, we have already considered. 
I think so to^ obimrved he. 

Chap. X.—^Are we not next to speak, said I, about the style 
of song and melody ?t Clearly so. Cannot one already find 
out, then, what we ought to say about these things, and of 
what kind they shpuld be,'if we would be consistent with 
what we have above said ? Here Glaucon, smiling, said,— 
I seem, indeed, Socrates, to be a stranger to the whole bud- 
iiess, for I cannot at present concci'^'^ what we ought to say, 

* Gr. ivovifiTFOiiiiv n Av fls AXXqv vSkiv /tiipov xarA rijs 
Karaxiavne Kal ipiM trri^avrts. This, paiisa^ all its beauty is 
somewhat obscAe. It plainly refers to that kind of pon, who was used to 
treat all kinds of chuacters and subjectsand yet the ancient writers 
evidently understoodT it, as referring to Hon^. Comp. Dion. Halic. 
Epist. de Plat. vol. vi. d. 756 : —ijv ry woXXAc Aperdc 

ixoiayrh ^tXdriuov* iStikiaae Sk rovro fiikurja Si& ruf 7rpbe’'0^iipov 
ZyXorvwlaCt «’’UC earooMtiaSousvijc vv' aiirov TroXirtiapU^aKAti, 
OTt^aviiirac •‘oA fiip<pX9^*^C' ^ slso A^tides, Orat. Plat. Ill; voL ii. 
p. 326:— "Ofttipov fivpip XP^^°^C %cX(jdvo£ rt/iijv KaraOtig. 

Josephus, Minucins Fehx, Ibeodoret, and Cl^fostom bear similar testi¬ 
mony to its meaning. '• * 

t It has been righflj( stated by Ger. Voss, in bis^Institut. Poet, ii 
ch. ix. § 2, that the word /teXog is equivalent to \6yog ^ibjuvog. Comp, 
also Plato de Legg. iL p. 655 a. < 
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tbongb I bare some inkling. Yon can, stixelj, said I, at anj 
rate, fullj state tbis mqdb,—^tb& melody bas three constituents, 
—sentiment, harmony, and rhythm?* Yes, replied be^^tbis 
^ mnoh, at any ratg. And as concerns the sentiment,—4hat 
differs in nothing the seujtiment which is Hot song^ inas¬ 
much as it ought to be p^ormed on the same models, as we 
just said, and after the same &shion. True, said be. Surely* 
thei^ the harmony and rh^hm should correspond with the 
' sentiment ? Of course. But yet we said there was no need 
for wailings and lamentations in written compositions ? None, 
certainly. Which then are the querulous harmonies ?t Tell 
me,—for you are a musician. The mixed Lydian,^ replied he, 
and the sharp Lydian, and some othem of this kind. Are 
not these, then, said I, to be rejected, as being useless even 
to well-conducted women, not to speak of men ? Certainly.. 
Drunkenness, moreover, is highly unbecoming in our guar¬ 
dians, as well as effeminacy and idleness ? Of course. Which 
then are the effeminate and convivial harmonies ? The Ionic, 
replied he, and the Lydian, which are called relaxing. Cau 
yon use those, my friend, for military men ? By no means, 
replied he; but it seems you have yet the Dqiic remaining, 
and the Phrygian. I am not learned, said I, in harmonies; 
but let us put out of the question that harmony, which would 
fitly imitate the voice and accents of a brave man, engaged 
in military action, and every sort of rQugh adventure, and, 
should he fii.il of success, rushing on wounds or death, or 
any other distress,- all the while regularly and resolutely 
battling with fortun^:—let us put ont of the question, 
also, that kind of l&rmony which suits what is peace¬ 
able, where there is no violence, but everything is 
voluntary, whAe a man’'either persuade! or Oeseeches any 
one, about anything,—either God by prayer, or man ' by 

* Hie distinction ab^f^een harmony and rhythm is well explained 
in the Laws, ii. p. 655 a i—ry ih rFie Kivfi<rtug pvBfiby ivofta" ry 
Fai Ttfc fhtvify, rov rt &£.koQ upa Kai jSapiog ovKepa%>yvftivuP, Appoviae 
ovopa wpocrayu/eiiocro.' ( 

*1* On the power and character of the several kinds of melody, comp, 
^eradides PonticuB injAthencenf; xiv. p. 624 d, ai{4 Aristotle’s Polit. 

ch. 5—BoeckhpilBo in his work on the metres of Pindar (vol. i. 
pt. 2), has Ieame;ily dismssed the variety of an^nt Greek melodies. 

$ Aristoxenos quoted by Plutarch (de Maai(^, p. 1136 d), thus ex¬ 
plains t^e word ui^oXvdmri:— Kiti ^ piKaXiSutt; St wadqrtxq rje itrri. 
rpuy^Sutie appoiovaeA ' Aptoro^tvoe Si ^qtrt Sair^w srpuTifv tvp'tvHa* 
-f'lv lui^XtfSitrrf, irap* j5c rode rpay^Soiroiobi^paO^'v. 
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iqstraction and admonition; or, on the oti^r hand, where one 
submits to anotbor^s entrealieB, inatmctions, or persuasion, 
aud in all these points acts in accordance with intellect, and 
dofis not behave haughtilj’, but demeans himself soberly and 
moderately, gladly embracing whatever mhyhappen:—put out 
of the question, too, these twb harmonies, the vehement and 
the voluntaryt* which so capitally imitate the voice both of 
the -unfortunate and fortunate,—^tho moderate and brave. 
Aye, you are anxious, replied he, to leave no others but those 
I now mentioned. We shall have no need, then, said in our 
songs and melodies, for many strings or instruments expressive 
of ^ the harmonies. We shall not, it seems, replied he. We 
are not to maintain, then such craftsmen, as make harps and 
spinets, and instruments of many strings that produce a variety ■ 
of harmony. We are not, it seems. But what,—will you 
admit into your city flute-makers or flute-players ? for, are 
not those instruments which consist of the greatest number 
of strings,f and those that produce all kinds of harmony, 
imitations of the flute ? Plainly so, replied he. There 
are still left you, then, said I, the lyre and the harp, as 
useful for jrour city; and, ns respects the fields again, a 
reed or so lor the shepherds? This is quite reasonableu 
said he. We are doing nothing new then, replied I, in 
preferring Apollo and Apollo’s instruments, to MursyasI and 
his instruinents. Truly u^, it ^ems, repliorl ho. By tho 
dog, too, said I, we*havo been once more unconsciously olenns- 
ing our citjl which, we just now said, had become luxurious. 
Aye; we were wise to do so, replied ^le. 

* A barmonv is here termed jSi'atoc, whilh (to use the words in the 
LawSfViii. 814 e) iv jSiah^ Ipyatfi^ 7rpe7r<>vriiic S.v fufirioaiTo ^Ooyyovs 
Tt ictti Trpo^t^iac, &c.;—and that is (ailed which bewmes 

a man who is engaged Iv iicovaitfi wpu^u. 

t Ail mnsical insiruments are here rejected, which, from having nmnj 
chords, have the power of soothing the ear ■» variety of harmonies, 
and yet do not improve the mind, but rather render it effeminate and fill 
it with sensual desires. Among these is classed the lyre,—which is 
rejected also by Pythagoras, who (iccurdAig to lanihliclais) rois a&Koi^ 
vrriXafifiavtv v^purriKov rt Kai iravijyvpiKov icai oiifafiSc l\tv9ipu>v 
rov 7ixov Ixuv. ^ee also Plato’s Gmgias, p. e, where he conceives 
the art of fiute-playing— r/)v ijSovyv t/patv n6v]v SiwKtit^ aWo 8" oioiv 
fffovriZttv. 1 

t On the contest of Marsyas with Apollo, comp. Herodot. vii. 26. and 
Uiodor. Sic. iii. p. 192. 
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Chap. XL—Cppe tbezii said I, and .let ns deanse the 
remainder ; for what oonoems will follow after haiw 

monies,—^namely, that onr citizens pursue not ever-raiying 
rhythms haying a variety of cadences, but observe what lute 
the rhythms of an‘orderly and‘manly life; and obse|viiig 
these, should compel the time add the melody to subserve the 
sentiment, an^ not the sentiment to subserve the time and 
melody.—Now, what these rhythms arc, it is your busi¬ 
ness to tell, as you did with the harmonies. Nay, by 
Zeus, replied he, I cannot tell :—so far, indeed, as that 
there are three forms from which all measures are com¬ 
posed, just as there are four primitive sounds, from which 
all harmony is derived, this I can say from observation; 
but what kind of imitations they arc, and of what kind of 
life, I am not able to tell. These things, however, said I, with 
Damon's* aid we will consider,—what measures suit illiberality 
and insolence, or madness and any other ill disposition,—and 
what rhythms also mnst be left for their opposites. And I 
have a confused recollection of having heard him call a certain 
^ineasure^ enoplion, which was compound, another a dactyl, 
and a third an heroic measure,—enibcHi«hiug j|^cra I know 
not how,—making them equal above and below, in breadth and 
length : and methinks he c:tllcd one an iambus, and another 
a trochee, and regulated also the lung and short measures. 
In some of these, too, I fancy, lie both blamed and praised 
the measure of the foot, no less titan the iftimbers themselves, 
or something compounded of both. As fur th^ matters, 
hojve’'er, as I said, lot #,hein Ite thrown on Damon: for to 
define them distinctly. Indeed, would require no small dis¬ 
course : do not you think so ? No small one, truly. But 
as for this poink— whether the propriety .or iqjpropriety is 
dependent on the good or ill rhythm,—can you at all discern 
that? Of course. Moreover, with respect to good or ill 
rhythm, the one de'^S^ds on elegant expression, and conforms 
to it, while the other is the reverse; and, in the same way, 
as to the harmstiious and discordant, the rhythm and harmony 
being subservient to the sen^ment, as we just said, and not 
th%i sentiment- to thenormer. These, indeed, «aid he, should 
subserve the sediment. And what, said I, as to the manner 


* A (jlKibrated muSlcj^n who instmtted Ppriclea in that art. Comp. 
Rep. iv.^h. 3, 424 o. See also Plutarch, Li^ of Pertcirs, ch. 4. 
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of expresnoi), and as to the sentiment must it not be 

snited to the temper of the ^nl ? Of course. And all the 
to the expression ? Yes. Well then, fine expression, 
fine harmony, perfect propriety, and pe^ect rhythm, are d^ 
pendent on good ^position,—^not that'dnlness whioh in 
fiattering language we call' godd temper, but the intellect 
itself^ adorned with excellent and amiable ngoral feelings ? 
Snrdy, altogether so, replied he. Most not aU these then be 
always pursued by the yonth, if they wonld perform their 
dnties? They should, indeed be so pursued. Painting, 
indeed, is, somehow, full of these things, and so is eveiy other 
such kind of 'craftsmanship; and weaving, too, is full thereof^ 
and embroidery and architecture, and all ciuftship of all kinds 
of implements; and yet further, the nature of animal bodies 
and of all pl^ts,—^for in all these is found either pro¬ 
priety or impropriety: .and moreover, impropriety, want of 
rh 3 rthm, and want of harmony, axe close akin to bad language 
and depraved manners,—^their opposites being likewise relat^ 
and imitations of discretion and good morals. Entirely so, 
replied ho. 

Chap. 2^1.—Must we, then, merely superintend the poets, 
and oblige them to present in their poems the idea of good 
morals, or else not write at all with usor should we super¬ 
intend aU other craftsmen also, and restrain this immoral, un¬ 
disciplined, illiboii.1, indeicAnt style, so as not to exhibit it 
either in the representation of animals, or in buildings, or in any 
other craftsmanship,—so that he who cannot do this may not 
be suffered to work with us ?—'9 we must do,] for /ear 
that our guardians, being trained -by images of evil, as in 
bad pasture-land, by every day plucking and eating many 
different things, should establish •imperceptibly, by little and 
little, some mighty evil in their soul;—but rather should we 
seek for such craftsmen, as, by the help of a good natural 
genius, can invebtigate the nature of fne beaut^l and be¬ 
coming,—^in order that onr youths, dwelling, as it were, in a 
healthful place, may receive advantage on* all sides, and 
so receive some service, eith#r by sight or hearing, from 
fine prodnetiAns, just as a breeze^ brings • health flbm 
healthy places, an^ imperceptibly lead tl^m from child-* 
hood onwards to resemblance, friendship, and harmony with 
right reason. Thus indeed, «aid he, the^ wonld be briingbt 
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in the beat possible itpanner. In this case, then, Glancon, said 
I;—is not mnsical training of theRitmost importance, inasmuch 
as rhjthm and harmony enter largely into the inward part of 
the soul, and most jwwerfully affect it, at the same tifne 
ibtroducing decorum', and rendering every one becoming, if 
properly trained, and, if iR)t Sb, the reverse?—Moreover, 
the man, who Las thus been brought up as he ought, very soon 
perceives whaWer workmanship is defeefivo and badly exe¬ 
cuted, or what productions are of such description,—and 
through a right feeling of disgust will praise and rejoice in the 
beautiful, and receiving it in liis soul will be fostered thereby, 
and Qius become a worthy, good man,—while, as to all that is 
base, ho will rightly despise and hate it, oven from early 
youth, and before he can partake of reason; and again, when 
reason comes, having been thus trained, he will heartily em¬ 
brace it, because ho cleaily recognises it from its intimate fa¬ 
miliarity with himself. 'This appears to me, replied he, the 
very reason, why there should bo musical training. Just os 
in learning our letters, said I, we are only then sufficiently in¬ 
structed, when we are acquainted, on meeting them, with the 
few elementary letters through their various combinations, and 
do riot more or less despise them as unnecessary ^ib be lennst, 
but take all pains to understand them thoroughly,—as wo 
cannot be good grammarians till we do so. True. And supposing 
the images of letters were seen anywhere, either in water or in 
mirrors, should we not recognise them befote the letters them¬ 
selves ?.~-or is this a part of the same art and study? Surely. 
Is it then true, what I sa^r, by the gods, that in this case we 
shall never become musicians, neither ourselves nor the guar¬ 
dians we talk of training, utdess we understand the ideas of 
temperance, fortitaide, liberality, and magnifi^sneej and what¬ 
ever are akin to these, arc acquainted also with their con¬ 
traries, so familiar to all, and unless, wheresobrer they are, we 
observe both the virlb^ themselves and the images thereof, 
and despise them neither in small nor great instances, but 
conceive them be rather ^ part of the same art and study. 
It must be so, said he. Must not that person, then, said I, 
whose lot it is to have wirtuou^ habits in his soul, and what is 
propoitioned and oorre4>onding thereto in his appearance, par¬ 
take of the same Smpression and he a fine spectacle to any one 
who is ab^jgto behold him ? Quite Yet, what is mostT>can 
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tifnlismostlovolj? Of course. HejthetfwhoumosiintiBicd 
slionld sorely love those who are most eminent in this 
way: but if a man be unmusical, he will not love them? He will 
n^ replied he, if he bo at all defeotive^in his soul: still, i/ 
it were in his body, be would bear with itj and be willing to 
associate with him. I understand^ said I, that your favourites 
are or have been of this kind: and 1 t^ affrcfi to that ; but 
tell me this,—^is there any communion between temperance and 
excessive pleasure ? How can there ? said he, for such plea¬ 
sure causes a privation of intellect, not less than grief But 
has it communion with any other virtue ? Not at all. What 
then,—^has it communion with insolence and intemperance ? 
Most certainly. Can you mention a greater and more acute 
pleasure than what respects the matters of love ? I cannot, 
said he, nor yet one that is more insane. But right love 
is of a nature to love the beautiful and the good temperately 
and harmoniously ? Certainly. Nothing, then, which is mad, 
or allied to intemperance, may approach real and right love. 
It may not approach it. Nor may pleasure approach it; nei¬ 
ther may the lover and the person he loves have communion 
with it, if tiiey are rightly to love and be beloved ? No, tml^, 
said he; they may not, Swrates. Thus, then, it seems, you will 
lay down a law in the city you are esiablisbing, that the lover 
shall love, converse, and associate with the objects of his love, 
as with a son,—from a virthous motive ctuI with his consent; 
and as to everytSing else, every one will so converse with 
him whoso love he solicits, as never to wish to associate for 
any other purpose but what we havS "id ;—^for otherwise, he 
would undergo the reproach of bci_g unmusical and unac¬ 
quainted with the beautiful. It must be so, replied he. 
Do not you thittk then, said I, that our diehourse concerning 
music is now concluded ?—^For it has now terminated where 
it ought,—ras what is concerned with the^ of music somehow 
ought to terminate in the love of theb^Miful. 1 agree, said he. 

Chap. XIII.—^Aflter music, then, our youths‘must be 
trained in gymnastics. What tlfen ? In th5l likewise they 
must neeefi be accurately trained, from infancy upwards 
through their *whole life :—For the nfettar, m^hinks, stdhds 
somehow thusand do you also considcr.-r 1 do not think 
that any sound body o,''n, by its own virtue, render the soul 
good; and contrariwise, that a good ^soul can^ its own 
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virtue^ render the hodj the h^t poanble: what think you f 
I think *80 too, replied he. If ifien, after having sufficiently 
trained the intellect, we commit to it the careful managomwt 
of what ooncema the body, shall we not, as we are only 
l&ying down patterns, (that we may not be tedious,) act in 
a right mraner? EntireljP so.* We say then, that they 
must abstain^ fyom drunkenness; for any one, rather than a 
guardian, might be allowed to get drunk, and not know 
where he is. It were ridiculous, smd he, for a guardian to 
need a guardian himself. But what as respects meats;—^fox 
these men are wrestlers in most important combats;—are they 
not? Yes. Would not then the bodily state of the wrest 
lers suit such as these ? Perhaps so. feut, said I, they are 
a sluggish set, and of dubious health :—do you not observe, 
that they sleep out their life ; and, that if they only ever so 
little depart from their regular diet, such wrestlers become 
extensively and deeply diseased ? I do observe it. But a mors 
elegant kind of exercise, said I, is required for our military 
wrestlers,—who, as dogs, ought to be wakeful, and see and 
hear most acutely, and endure, in their expeditions, many 
changes of water and food, of heat and cold, at so they 
may not fail in their health ? I think po. Is not then the 
best kind of gymnastic exercise very like the simple music 
which we just before,described ? How mean you ? That the 
gymnastics should be simple and faoderate. and of that kind 
most especially which concern war. Of wnat kind ? Even 
from Homer, said I, one may learn such things as these : for 
you^know, that in their /Military expeditions, at their heroes* 
banquets, he never feasra them with fish, not' even while 
they were by the sea at the Hellespont, nor yet with boiled 
flesh, but only vTltli roast meat, as what 86ldiei3 can most 
easily procure; for, in short, one can everywhere more 
easily use fire, than cany vessels about? Yes. Neither 
does Homer, I thinUfmake any mention of seasonings: and 
this is what every wrestler knows,—that the body, to be 
in good conditkn, must absfiiin from these. They are right, 
wud he, and do abstai^ Yoq, do not then approve, friend, it 
would seem, ojF the S^jnuousan table, and the Vkrious Sicilian 
made-dishes, sin^e you think the other right? It seems 1 
do not. You will disapprove also of a Corinthian girl, as a 
mi8txes8,\far such as would be in good bodily'condifiSnT By 
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all means. And likewise of those oilehratod delicades of 
Attic confections ? Surely, tAs respects all sudi feeding and 
dieting, if we compare it to the mmody and song produced 
in*full harmony and nniyersal rhythm, will not the com- 
])arvon hold goM ? Of course. And deed not that dirersitf 
cause insuboi^nation in this 'casca—disease in the other ? 'But 
simplicity in music, engenders temperance in the soul,—and 
in gymnastics, bodily h^th. True, said he. And when in¬ 
subordination and diseases multiply in a dity, must not many 
law-courts and medicine-halls be opened; and will not the 
forensic and midicinal arts bo in request, when many, even of 
the f^, will earnestly apply to them ? Of course. 

Chap. XIV.—Can you then adduce any greater proof of 
bad and shameful training in a city, than the bust of their 
needing phymcians and supreme magistrates, and these too, not 
only for base and low craftsmen, but for those also, who boast 
of having been liberally educated ;—and again, does it not seem 
base, and a great proof of defective education, to be obliged to 
see justice pronounced on us by others, as our masters and 
iudges, and yet to have no sense of it in ourselves ? This, 
replied he, i|pf all things the most base. And deem you not this 
far more base, said I; when a pf'ison not only spends a great 
part of his life in courts of justice, as defendant or plaintiff- 
out, from ignorance of the l^utiful, thinks he is renowned for 
his very dexterity in doing injustice, and his cleverness at 
turning through alI*sort8 of windings, and using every kind of 
subterfhge, with the idea of evading justice,—and all this for 
the sake of small and contemptil < .■ things,—ignorant l^w 
much better and more noble it were'so to regulate life as not' 
to need a sleepy judge ? This, replied he, is still baser than 
the other. ^nA to need the m^icinal aii, said I, not on 
account of wounds, or some incidental epidemic complaint, 
but through sloth, and such diet a% we mentioneil, being 
filled with rheums and wind, like lakii'^, and obliging the 
skilful sons of ^sculapius to invent new names for diseases,— 
such as dropsies and catarrhs:—di notyouthiak this abomin¬ 
able ? Truly, replied he, those aje very ^ew and strange names 
of diseases. Surii, said I, as I think, exited not Jin the dayPof 
iBsculapius: and I guess so from ^is, that y^hen Eurypylus' 
was wounded at Tro^, and 'was getting l^mnian wine to drink 
with much flour sprinkled ii^ it, jmd cheese grated ())^1 which 
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seem to be of inflan^aloiy tendency), tbe sons of iEsonlapins 
neither blamed tlio woman whi presented it, nor reproved 
Pairoolua, fox presenting tbe cure. Surely such a potion, ^id 
be, is absurdly improper for one. in sucb a cnee. Not so, mi 
1, if you consider,' tb'at tbe descendants of dSsculapius, as <tbey 
tell us, did not, before tbe^' time of Herodicus, practise tbe 
method of cure now in use, wbicb puts tbe patient on a re^- 
men wher^ Herodicus, being a teacher of youth, and in 
weak health too, confounded gymnastics and medicine, and 
made himself first very uncomfortable, and afterwards 
many others besides. How was that ? said he. By procur¬ 
ing himself a lingering death, said I; for while he was con¬ 
stantly attending to his disease, which was mortal, he was not 
able, as I imagine, to cure himself; though, to the neglect of 
everything else, he was constantly using medicines, and thus 
passed his life, always most uneasy, if he depart^ in the 
least from his usual diet; and through this wisdom of his, 
struggling long with death, he arrived at old age. A mighty 
reward, said he, he reaped for his cleverness! Such as 
became one, i&iid I, who was unconscions that it was not from 
ignorance or inexperience of this method of cnre^ithat ^scu- 
lapius did not discover it to bis descendants, but simply because 
he was aware, that in all well-regulated states there every one 
had a certain work enjoined him, necessary to be done, and 
no one could bo pemiitted to have time or leisure to get sick 
throughout life, or busy himself with taking medicine;—a 
fact that we amusingly discover in the case of labouring 
people, but do not see it^n that of the rich, and those reputed 
happy. How ? said he> 

Chap. XT.—A builder, replied I, when he falls sick, gets 
from the .physieem some petion for throwing npt. his disease, 
or purging it downwards, or else, by means of caustic or am¬ 
putation, for getting frged from trouble; but if any one pre¬ 
scribe him a system of regimen, putting caps on his head 
and so on, he quickly tells him that he has no leisure to lie 
sick, and it d«3s not suit iiim to live in that manner, at- 
ten^ng to his troubles, ant^ neglecting his duty'; and so, 
bidding tbe physician farewell, he returns to his ordinary 
•diet, and, suoidd he recover, he goes on managing hns 
aflairs, but should his body be unable to*'bear up against the 
<ii.',case,^ie dies, and gets rid of 1^ troubles. Snch an one, said 
he, ought to the £rt of medicine just in this manner. Is it 
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not, said I, becanse he has a certain lAsin|S8,—and which, if 
he does not do it, it is no pJofit for him to lire ? Plainly, 
replied he. But the rich man, as we say, has no such work 
all<ilted him, from which, when compelled to refrain, life is not 
worth the having ? It is said so of him, aifleast. You do nob> 
mind, said l,what Phocylides sdys,-»-that one ought, throughout 
liff, to practise virtue. I think, replied he, we attended to that 
formerly. We shall not differ on this point, said I. But Jet 
us learn, whether excessive attention to one’s disease is to be 
the business of the rich, and life is not worth keeping, if he 
does not give this attention ; inasmuch, as such a life hinders 
the mind from attending to building and other arts,—^but, as 
respects the exhortation of Phocylides, it is no hindoiance. 
Yes, by Zeus, said he, it is, and that in the greatest degree, 
when this unusual care of the body goes beyond gymnastics. 
It agrees neither with attention to private economy, or mili> 
tary expeditions, or sedentary magistracies in the city. But 
wlmt is of iHost importance is, that such application to health 
ill suits any sort of learning and inqniry and solitary study, 
because one is then perpetually dreading certain pains and 
swimmings ^f the head, and blaming philosophy as the cause 
thereof,—-so that, where there is this attention to health, it 
greatly hinders the practice of virtue and improvement therein, 
as it ipakes us always imagine that we are ill and ailing. Yeiy 
probably, said he. And shall we not say, that JBsoulapius too 
understood these tilings, when to persons in health, and such 
as used a wholesome diet, but were afflicted by some particular 
disease, to these and such kind* of ' ^institution he prescribed 
medicine, resisting their ailments by drugs and incisions, but 
still ordering them their usual diet, that the public might not 
Im 8 injured ;^ut he did not attempi^ either by low or nourish¬ 
ing diet, to cure thoroughly diseased systems; and so to 
afford a long aifd miserable life to the man himseli^ and his 
descendants too, who would probably of the same kind: 
for he did not think that a man ought to be cured, who could 
not live in the ordinary course, as an that case ^e would be of 
no service either, to himself or tlm state, ^ou m^e iBsculapius, 
a politidan, observed he. Plaimy so, said I; and his sons igay 
evince that he was so.* See you not again, thaf at Troy they, 
proved thedr braverj^ in war, and, as I say, practised medicine 
* Vis. Madyoi! and Podalhrhic. 
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likewiie? And ^ not jon remember, tkat when Meneli ua 
was wounded il^daras^— r 

....the]rni(^edtilie wound, then spread it o’er « 

With drags of balmj power 

l>at as for what he wanted,to eat or drink afterwards,‘’the} 
prescribed for him no more* than for Enrypylas, because thej 
deemed external applications sufficient to h^ men, who 
before they were wounded, had been healthy and moderate ii 
their diet, whatever potion they mi;rht have drunk at the 
time, but conceived, that a disced constitution and an in>’ 
temperate life were beneficial neither to the men themselves nor 
to others, and that their art ought not to be employed on, nor 
minister to them, even were they richer than Mid^.t How 
vastly clever, said he, you are inking the sons of iBsculapiusI 
Chap. XVI.—It is quite right, replied I;—^though in op¬ 
position to us, the tragedy-writers, and Pindar also, say that 
^sculapius was the son of Apollo, j; and was induced by gold 
to undertake the cure of a rich man, already in a dying state,— 
for which indeed he was struck with a thunderbolt:—^but we, 
in accordance with what has been before said, will not believe 
th^m as to both these statements, but assert, faat were he 
re^y a god's son, he would not have been given to filthy 
lucre,—or else, if he wore given to filthy lucre, he was not a 
god's son. This at least, said he, js quite correct. But what 
say you to this, Socrates ?—Miis^ we not »provide ^d phy¬ 
sicians for the state; and must not these probably M sudi as ' 
have been conversant wi^ great numbers both of healthy and 
side people; and' judges also, who have had experience of 
all varieties of dispositions ? I am speaking particularly, said 
I, of those who are good: but Qtell me,[]^-ar 0 you aware 
who*they are, thlit I deem*such ? QI shall be,] if you will 
tell me, replied he. I will try to do so, said I ; but you are 
inquiring in one an^ i^e same question about two different 

* Horn. n. ir. 218, thoogh somewhat modified bjr Plato, 
t Plato is here^ading to TyttBus, Eleg. iii. t. 6 : — 

OM' tl Tt9<fvoto dq 

^ nXovrolii it Mtitm koI avipif jUBunf. *- 

t 'Bespecting'chia power of .ffiaeolapios to raise the dead, comp. Find. 
Pyth iii. v. 96, &of Euripides, also, in the opening lines of the Aloestis, 
remarks, that.£sonlapias was stmek with lightning, but without anigniag 
,anj reason- 
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things. • As how ? said he. PhysiciShs, replied I, would he> 
come extremely skilled, if, Aom childbo^ apwards, they 
woidd, in coarse of learning their art, gain experience from a 
lar^ number of bodies, and these too of a veiy sickly charac¬ 
ter,—especially if they should be theniselv^ 'afflicted with all * 
kinds of maladies, and not be altogetlter of a healthy const! • 
tution,—fpr it is not by the body, metbinks, that they cure the 
body (else their own bodies would never be allowed to be 
diseased, or become so), but they cure the body by the soul, 
which, while in a diseasecl state, or becoming so, is incapable 
of properly performing any cure whatever. Bight, said he* But 
iis for the judge, friend, said 1, he governs the soul by the soul; 
and if it has been bred up from childhood with depraved 
souls, has constantly associated with them, and has itself com¬ 
mitted all sorts of crime, it cannot so far emancipate itself^ as 
of itself to judge correctly about others’ ill deeds, just as 
happens with respect to bodily ailments :—no, it must even 
in youth be unacquainted with and unpolluted by bad habits, 
if it would be fair and honourable itself and judge correctly of 
wliat is just. Hence, therefore, the virtuous, even in youth, 
appear sirapla, and easily deceived by the unjust, because they 
have within them, forsooth, no dispositions corresponding in 
sentiment with those of the wicked. Aye, indeed, said 
he, this very often happens to them. For this reason, 
said I, the good judge must not be a youth, but old,—■ 
one who has been fate in learning the nature of wicked¬ 
ness, which he apprehends not as a T>cculiar quality resident 
iu his own soul, but from having, as » 4(»reign one, long studied 
it in the souls of others, and from having ascertained the nature 
of its evil by positive science, rather than personal experience. 
Such an ones as this, said be, is likely to bb a very noble 
judge. And a go^d one too, said 1 ; the veiy thing you re¬ 
quired : for the man with a good soul i# g^odwhile on the 
other hand, the clever, slyly suspicious man,—he,-namely, who 
has himself committed much sin, and is deemed subtle and wise 
when in the society of his equals, lias the reptte of being a 
clever, wary kind of person, beq^use hethas constantly in bis 
eye those s that reside within himselfbut,whenever h» 

approaches the good,.wbo are his seniors, he a^ipears mightily 
inferior,, unseasonably suspicious, and wholly ignorant u( 
moral integrity, having witlipn him no ^models of asy such 
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quality; bnt, on the other hand, as be has more freqnent in- 
terconrse with the wicked thrfa with the wise, he appears, 
both to himself and others, unasnally wise, rather than ifno> 
rant. Quite true, said he. 

Chap. XVII.—i¥e must not then, said I, in such d man 
as this, look for a wise an<f good judge, but in the former one. 
Vice, indeed,^can never know both itself and virtue; but virtue, 
where the moral temper is gradually instructed, will attain to 
a scientific knowledge both of itself and depravity also:— 
this man, then, and not the wicked one, is, as I think, 
wise. ^ I, too, said he, am of the same opinion. You will 
establish, then, in your state a science of medicine such as 
we 'have described, and along with it a corresponding sys¬ 
tem of judicature, both of which together may carefully pro¬ 
vide for such of your citizens as are naturally well disposed 
both in body and in mind; while, as regards the opposite,'such 
as are diseased in their bodies, they should let die ; but 
as for those who are thoroughly evil «nd incurable as to the 
soul, these they are themselves to put to death ? It seems, 
at any rate, the best, said he, that can happen, both for those 
who are thus afflicted and for tho state itself. £ As respects 
your youths, however, it is quite plain, said I, that they will 
be cautions in calling in the aid of judicial science, so long as 
they are employed, on that simple music, whicli, we said, 
generates temperance. Of couF^e, said |m. Will not then, 
the musician who pursues gymnastics, on tho very same prin¬ 
ciples as his own art, prefer doing so in such a way as not to 
want medicine except/hen absolutely necessaiy ? I think 
sol His exercises too, and his labours, he will perform with 
reference more to the spirited portion* of his nature thus 
stirred into aetkm, than to mere physical 'streagth,—differ¬ 
ently, indeed, from aU other wrestlers, wlm take food and 
undergo toil with a vi^ to tho promotion or bodily strength ? 
Host true, said he.** In that case, said I, Glaucon, they who 
propose to teach music and gymnastics, propose them, not for 

* Td 9v/toBiSie. Tbiarefen to^Iato's diriaioa of the mental fecnltiet 
. info r6 Xoyt)rruc3v and rA dXoyov, the latter of whidh is again £nded 
^ into rd 0vfiue69 and rb ImQvitfirucSv. The art of gymnaatica, he con- * 
oetres then, has its object—not so mndi thet>promotion of the bodOy 

strength, as the excitement of the spirited part of onr nature,—rd 
Vv/M(tdig. 
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what some imagine, namely, to cure the bo<3^ by the one, and 
tbe soul by the other. If notf what is their motive ? asked 
he. ^ They seem to propose them both, said I, chiefly on the 
sours account. As how ? Perceive you not, said 1, how 
those *per8ons have regulated their intellect 'its^, who have ' 
all their life been conversant with gymnastics, yet never 
studied music,—or bow those are afiectcd who l^ve lived in 
a manner quite the reverse of this ? What are you speaking 
about ? said he, Of savageness and fierceness, said I, and again 
of efieminacy and puldness. Yes, 1 understand, said he• 
that is, persons who apply themselves to unmixed gymnastics 
become more sava^ thi^ they ought ; and those again 
Qwho attend^ to music alone, are softer than becomes them. 
And moreover, said I, this very savageness imitorts probably 
a certain spirit to tho disposition, and, if rightly discipline^ 
will become fortitude; but when stretched too far, it will 
probably become indecently fierce and troublesome. So I 
think, said he. But what;—will not the philosophic nature 
partake of the mild also; and when this disposition is carried 
to excess, may it not prove softer than it ought, and if rightly 
disciplined, 4°!^^ modest ? Just so. We say 

also, that our guardians ought naturally to be possessed of 
both. They ought. Ought {hey not, then, to be made to 
suit one another ? Of course. And the soul of the person 
thus suited is temperate an<h brave ? Certainly. But the 
soul of a person not so suited is cowardly and savage ? Espe¬ 
cially so. 

CuAF. XVIII.—As a matter of flburse, then, when oqe 
consents to be soothed with the charms of music, and to have 
poured into his soul through his ears (as through a pipe) 
those lately ^lled tbe sweet, efleniinate, add doleful har¬ 
monies, and spends the whole of his life bumming ditties and 
charmed with mefody,*—such an one„ first of all,—should 
he possess any spirit,—softens it like iron, and makes it ser- 
vicciible, instead of useless and harsh. When, however, he 

^ * Gr. orav ukv ng fioviriiey iraatxv KaravXxlv xai K<A-axtiv Sid, rSv 
uTuv, MffTTC/i Old &e vvv oj) kXiyofitP rdg yXvKttag n iral 

fiaXasdg cat Opijf. ap/iovtag cat fuvvpi^utv rt xai yi-^vufitvog vtA 
Ttjg StartXi rdv filov 8Xov, tScc. The verb piwpVjtiv Bignifies to 
•itiff in a high mil plaiutife keg ,—sometimes, also, to whine ; yavoDv is 
derived frem ydvoc, splendour, joy, and hence metma to be radiant eoith 
pleasure, to be <if joyful countenance, 
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positively declines) desisting, and becomes the victim of a kind 
of fascination,—>«fter this, he is melted and dissolved, till his 
spirit is quite spent, and the nerves are, as it were, cut out 
from hia soul, n^mg him an effeminate warrior.* Qum so 
indeed, said he.‘ Aye,—said 1; if he had originally pos¬ 
sessed a nature devoid of’spirit, he would (quickly have done 
thus; but, if pie possesses^ one of high spirit, it makes the 
mind weak, and causes it to be quickly ovcrbalanoed, speedily 
either excited and overcome; and hence men become out¬ 
rageous and ill-tempered, rather than high-spirited. Quite 
so, indeed. But what;—if a man labour much in gymnastics 
and live on extremely good diet, but pay no attention to 
mnsio and philosophy; is he not first of all, from having his 
body in good condition, abundantly filled with prudence 
and spirit and does he not become braver than he was 
before? Surely. But what;—supposing he does nothing 
else, and has no commerce with the Muses, not even if he had 
any love of learning in his soul, as neither having a taste for 
investigation, nor sharing in any inquiry or reasoning, or 
other musical pursuit whatever, does it not become feeble, 
deaf^ and blind, as being neither awakened, noq> nurtured, nor 
his perceptions purified? Just so. Such an one then be¬ 
comes, I suppose, a hater of argument, and indisposed to 
mnsio,—one who. cannot at all bo reasoned into anything, 
but conducts himself in all matters with^violence and ferocity, 
like a wild b^t; and thus he lives in ignorance and bar¬ 
barity, nut of measure, and unpolished ? Quite so, said be. 
Corresponding then tc these two tempers, it seems, I would 
say, that some deity has furnished men with two arts,—music 
and gymnastics,—relating resjiectively to the high-spirited 
and the philo^phic natikre,—^not indeed^ folk, the soul and 
body, otherwise than as a by-work and accessory, but with a 
view to those tyo ^tempers, that they' may be mutually 
suitable to each other by being tightened and loosened at 

* Allusion it here made toriom. II. xvii. v. 586 :— 

"Eierop, Tie o* tr' dXXoc ’AxatHv ra^^ifautv ; 

Olov 64 MfviXaov iAi'krpetrae, r& irapoc ircp 
MuX6(ue6c 

What chiefs of all the Grecians sh^ henceforth 
i^ar Hector, who from Mraelaus shrinks 
Once deeiwd effeminate.' Cowptr. 
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pleasure. Ave,*~-it seeiiis so. WLoevyr then can meet 
clererly mingle gymnastica \Hth mneio, and introduce them 
in instest measure into the soul, this person we may most 
pro^rly call completely musical, and most harmoniously 
disposed,—^far more, indeed, than the*man who puts in* 
tune the strings of an instrufhent. Very likely, So¬ 
crates, said he. Shall we not then, always need, Glaucon, 
such a president in our city, if its government is to be 
kept entire ? It will indeed quite needful, as far at least 
as we can. 

Chap. XIX.—^The above then are probably the true 
models both of education and discipline:—^for why should 
one go through the dances, the hunts of wild beasts with 
dogs and nets, the wrestlings and the horse-races expedient 
for such persons ?—^for it is almost manif^t that they follow 
as a matter of omrse, nor are they at all hard to discover. 
'Well, said he, perhaps they ai-e not difficult. Granted, said 
I :—but after this, what had we next to determine ?—^Is it 
not, which of these shall govern, and be governed ? What else ? 
Is it not plain that the governors should be the elder, and 
the goveme«kthe younger? Plain. And also, that the best 
of them [[should govern ?3 Aye,—^that too. And the beet 
husbandmen ;—^are they not the cleverest in tillage ? Yea 
Now, if it be fit that our guardians be the best, will they not 
he most strictly watchful -ever the city? Yes. With 
this view should we not make them prudent, and able, and 
careful also of the city ? It is thd fact. At any rate a man 
would be most careful of what he haj'-iUns to love? Necessarily 
so. And this at least one must especially love,—namely, what 
he deems to have a community of interest with himself, espe¬ 
cially when he conceives, that in (another’s ^ood fortune he 
may find good fortune too,'!—but if otherwise, the reverse ? 
Jurt so, said he. We must choose then, from the rest of the 
guardians such men, as on inquiry most ol all seem to per> 
form with all cheerfulness through an entire life whatever 
they deem expedient for the state,-^while, as t# the inexpe¬ 
dient, they will not do it by any gieans at all. These are just 
the proper persoas, said he. I really think thal^they onglft 
to be observed at alj stages of life, whether^they act con¬ 
sistently with this opinion, without either being reduced or 
forcibly compelled inoonsideis'^elv to throw up the opinion, 
of its being a duty to do what is best for the ||late. 'What 
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throwing up do jtfn mean ? said he. I will tell aaid I. 
Opinion seems to me to come ffom the intellect either roluii- 
tarilj or inTolantarily,—^roiuntarilj indeed as regards false 
opinion, [[when it comes^ fro™ him who nnleams it,~bat 
' involuntarily, as' rbgards eveiy ti^o one. The case of. the 
voluntary one, replied h6^ I understand; but that of the 
involuntary I want to learn. What;—are not even you of 
opinion, said I, that men are deprived of good things involun¬ 
tarily, but of evil things voluntarily? Is being deceived respect¬ 
ing the truth no evil, and the attainment of truth no good ? and 
think you not, that to form opinions respecting things as they 
really exist is attaining the truth? Aye, said he, you speak cor¬ 
rectly :—they do indeed seem to me to be deprived unwill¬ 
ingly of true opinion. Are they then thus affected by being 
robbed, or enchanted, or forced ? Now, at any rate, said'he, 
I do not understand you. I am p'robably expressing myself 
said I, just like the tragedians : * for, I say, that those 
[[have their opinions^ stolen, who change them through per¬ 
suasion, or else forget them; because, in the one case, they 
are imperceptibly removed by time, and in the other by 
reasoning:—now perhaps you understand? ^aiYes. And 
those, I say, are forced out of their opinions, whom grief or 
agony obliges to change them ? This too, tsiid he, I under¬ 
stand, and you*are right in saying so. Those, moreover, 
methinks, you will say, are enchanted out of their opinions, 
who change them, either bewitched by ^pleasure or appaile<i 
by fear. For whatever deceives, said he, seems to exercise a 
kind of magical enchantment. 

Chap. XX.—We must now then inquire,—as I was saying 
before,—^whu are the best guardians of their own particular 
maxim, that tlMy should (to whatever they deem to be best for 
the state; and they should observe them too quite from child¬ 
hood, setting before them such work, as may lead them most 
readily to forget such a matter and delude themselves; and 
we should choose one who is mindful and hard to be deluded, 
while one wLo is not so vt'e should reject:—is that it ? Yes. 

* rt 

I * Plato here alludes to the obsemre style sometimes adopted by them to 
mystify the hirers. Comp. viii. ch. 3, where they are spoken of as vpAt 
waiAae vfiaQ irShKoitme leai i^TfXoKoyovftivqe. Aris* 

tophauKS all through the Frogs" caricatures this mysmying,'bombust» 
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And we most appoint them labours and pains and oontests. in 
which we must observe these rety same tiffings. Bight, said 
he. Should we not, also, said I, appoint a third contest, that 
of 4he mountebank kind ; and look to see, just as persons 
lead young colts amidst noises and turaults, to find out. 
whether they are frigh^ned?—sjid thus, while yet young, 
they must £e led into Tarious fearful situation's, and again 
be thrown back into pleasures, trying them far more than 
gold in the fire, whether a person appears hard to be beguiled 
by mountebank tricks, and is of composed demeanour amidst 
all, because he is a good guaidian of himself, and of that 
niusio in which he had been instructed, proving himself in 
all these respects to bo in just rhythm and harmony. Being 
of such character, he would truly be most useful both to him* 
self and the state. And he who in childhood, youth, and 
manhood, has been thus tried, and come out pure, may ap¬ 
pointed governor and guardian of the state ; honours are to 
be paid him while he lives, and at his death he should receive 
the highest rewards of public burial and other memorials:— 
while one that is not such we must reject. Somewhat like this, 
methinks, Glaucon, said I,—for we have only drawn it in out¬ 
line, not denned it accurately,*—should be the mode of choos¬ 
ing and establishing our governors and guardians. I think so 
too, rejoined he. Is it not then really most correct to call 
these the perfect guardiana both as to what relates to ene* 
mies abroad and friends at iiome, for taking from one party 
the will, and from the other th% power of doing mischief, 
while the youth (whom we just no^^called guardians) will be 
allies and auxiliaries to the decrees of tho governors ? Yes, 1 
think so, replied he. 

Chap. XXI.~What then, said I, should be our plan, 
when we arb falfflfying by one ot the well-intentioned and 
neccssaiy untruths, such as we just mentioned, with a view 
to ]jer8uade ohiefiy the governors thbmselves;—but, if not 
these, the rest of the state ? What kind of untruth do you 
mean ? Nothing new, said I, but^oincthing lyce the Pheoni- 
cian &ble,1* which has often taken place heretofore, as the 

» * 

* Gr. <i»c tv ui) it* dicptjSflac, eipuirOai. CoQtp. vi. ch #— 

lx«C ydp rbv Tvirov &v \iyta, where riirov, oa means a gentral* 
uotion or akeicA, like vveypa^tivio, ch. 16 of the same book.. 

t The scholiast tella os that the Phoenician fable had reference to the 

■ u 
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poets sa^and have persoaded us, but which has not happeti^ 
in our times, nor (& I know whether it is likelj to happen,— 
to persuade one of which indeed requires great snasiye power. 
Yon seem to me, said he, to hesitate to tell it I I shall appear 
to you, said I, to hecitate with very good reason, whenever I 
shall tell it. Speak, said he, and ^ not afraid. I will tdl 
you then, though I know not with what courage, or what 
words 1 am' to use in telling you;—and I will attempt, 
first of all to perauade the governors themselves, and toe 
soldiers, and then also the rest of the state, that, whatever 
training or education we gave them, all these particulars 
seemed to aficct and befal them like dreams, while really they 
were in course of formation and development beneath toe 
earth, where are fabricated not only themselves, but alsc 
their armour and other equipments:—but after they were 
completely fashioned, the earth, who is their mother, brought 
them forth; and now they ought to consult the interests 
of the country in which they reside as for a mother and 
nurse, and to defend her in case of invasion, and to 
look upon tho rest of the citizens as their brethren, and 
sprung from the same soil. It is not without .reason, stud 
he, tlmt some time back, you were ashamed to toll this false¬ 
hood. Quite so, said I:—^but still hear the remainder of 
the &ble. All of you in the state truly are brethren (as 
we shall tell them by way of fii.bj|e) ; but the God, in form¬ 
ing you, mixed gold in the formation of Aich of you as are 
able to govern;—on which account they are the most 
honourable;—in such asfje auxiliaries, silver;—and in the 
husbandmen and other craftsmen, iron and brass. Since 
then you are ail of tho same kindred, you would for the most 
{urt beget ohilc|ran resein^ing yourselves an^ sometimes 
perhaps silver wiu be generated out of gold, and out of silver 
there might be a golden offspring; and thus In all other ways 
[|are they generated]] out of one another.* Governors then, 
first and chiefly, the God charges, that over nothing are they 
to be such good^ guardians, pr to keep such vigilant watch, as 

mytha rdAted aboat the dragon aid the sown men tout arose at the 
bidding of Cadovu, the son of Agenor, and grandson of Poaddon and 
•liliTa, whose native,^antr]r was Phoenida. 

* Ariatotle malces some rather strong remarks on these views in his 
Pelit. ch. 2, § 15. ed. Schndd. 
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oyer diildrenj—know] with which of these prin¬ 

ciples Uieir soola are imbued and should! iheir descendants 
be of brass or iron, they will show them no indulgence wbat- 
evSTy but assigning them honour just proportioned to their 
natural temper, will thrust them down to the rank of craftsmei) 
or husbandmen. And if again tyij from among these latter 
shall exhibit a golden or silyer sort of nature, they are to 
pajjr them honour and elevate them;—some to^he gmudian- 
ship, others to the rank of auxiliaries,—the oracle having de¬ 
clare that the state shall perish whenever iron or brass 
shall hold its guardianship. With respect to this &blo then, 
have ^on any means of persuading them of its truth? 
None, Mud he, of persuading these men themselves; but I 
have as respects their sons and posterity, and the rest of 
mankind afterwards. Even this, said I, would act well in 
making them more anxious about the state's welfare, and 
for one another; for I idmost understand what you mean ;— 
and this truly will lead the same way as the oracle. 

Chap. XxII.—^A s for ourselves, living armed these earth- 
born sons, let us lead them forward under the conduct of their 
leaders; and when they are come into the city, let them con¬ 
sider where^hey may brat pitch their camp, so as best to keep in 
order those within it, should any one be unwilling to obey the 
laws; and likewise how they may defend it against those 
without, should any enemy come, like a wolf, on the fold. 
And when they h-tve pitched their camp, and sacrificed to 
the proper divinities, let them er^ their tents: is that the 
wi^? Just so, said he. They sh'i^ld be such then as may 
suffice to defend them, both from winter’s cold and summer- 
heat? Of course; for I think, said ho, you are alluding to 
houses. Yes, said I, those of the military class, not those 
of the monby-makers. How, replied be, do you say that 
the latter differsi from the former ? 1 will try to tell you, 

said I; for, of all things, it is the hiost dreadful, and dis¬ 
graceful to shepherds, to breed, as guardians of the flocks, 
such kind of dogs, and in such,a manner, as that, either 
through want of diwipline, or hunger, or some ^ther ill habit, 
the dogs should themselves att^pt to fiurt the sheep, and so 
resemble wolves rather than dogs. It is dreadful, of couiftc, 
said he. ^ Must we mot then take all care, test our allies art* 
thus' tdwiaids our citizens, as being the more poweiful, and^ 

^2 
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Instead of generous allies, resemble savage mastens? We 
must take care, s^ he. Would they not be prepared to 
exercise the greatest caution, if the^ were really well edu¬ 
cated? They are so, moreover, replied he. I then, for iny 
part, observed: that you cannot properly insist on, friend 
Glaucon; but what we w^pre just now saying is proper; 
namely, that they should have a good education, whatever its 
nature, if they are to possess what is most important towards 
rendering them mild, both among themselves and towards 
those under their guardianship. Right, said he. In addition 
then to this training, any intelligent person would say, that 
their houses and all other effects ought to be so contr^ed, as 
neither to impede their guardians in becoming the very best 
possible, nor to excite them to the injtiiy of the other citizens. 
Aye, and he will say true. If then they intend to be such, 
consider, said I, whether they ought to live and arrange their 
household in some such manner, as follows: First, let none 
jiossess any private property unless it be absolutely necessary: 
next,let none have any dwelling, or store-house, into which any 
one that pleases may not enter : then, as for necessaries, let 
them be such as both temperate and brave champions in war 
may require; making for themselves this law, nc^ to receive 
such a reward of their guardianship from the other citizens, as 


to have either surplus or deficiency at the year's end. Let them 
also frequent public meals, as in camps, and live in common; and 
we must tell them, that they hav<3 ever inil^heir souls from the 
gods a divine gold and sil^r, and therefore have no need of 
that which is human ; a^ that it were profane to pollute the 
])uSsc8Edon of the divine ore, by mixing it with the alloy of the 
mortal metal; because the money of the vulgar lias produced 
many impious d^ds, while that which they have is pure; and 
that of all men in the cityf they alone should no. be allowed 
to handle or touch gold or silver, or harbofir it under their 
roof^ or carry it a^iil, nor to drink out of silver or gold. 
By such means they will be likely to preserve both them¬ 
selves and the state; but \|henever they shall possess private 
lands and hoWs, and money, they will bewme stewards 
and farmers inst4>^. ot gua^dcans, and hateful masters instead 
, 0 ^*^ allies to the ^ citizens; in hating indteed, and being 
* hated, in plbiL^^^jd being plotted against, they wifi 
pass the whole of wenid. } much more frequently and more 
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really terrified by the enemies from withimtfaan by those from 
without, as they and the rest of the state are hastening very 
near to destruction. For all these reasons, said I, we must say, 
thft our guardians should be thus regulate^ both as to their 
houses and aU other matters. And let us consider these things 
as law; shall we not ? By all nfbans, said Giaucon. 
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Id the ftmrth book, after defining the true poaition and ftmctiona of the 
^(iXaC and the arrangement of a model state,—which he fhrther eon., 
cetvea to compriae, as essentials, wisdom, temperance, fortitnde, and 
jnstice, the necessary union and coherence of which he demonatratea by 
analogy with the numerons mental Realties, which, like die members m 
a state, exist by mutual connexion and dependence. Thia concord of 
fiusnltiea is at the bottom of Plato’s notion of a state; and thia consd- 
tutes justice, the benefits of which are negatirdy proved by the ss- 
poBure of injustice. This justice, however, he proves to have numerous 
Vamifications, just in the same way as both himsdf and Aristotle eon> 
oeive that under the term politics is included everything that concerns 
civil administration when placed in the hands of the people themselves, 
both generically and in its specific departments. 

Chap. I.— Adimantus hereupon rejoining ’ said: What 
answer will you make, Socrates, if one were to say ^t 
yon do not make these men very happy,—and that owing 
to themselves, whose property the state really is,—^yet 
they enjoy no advantage in the state,^ such as others do 
who possess lands, build beautiful and large houses, pnrohase 
suitable furniture, offers s^rifices to the gods at their own 
eepense, entertain strangers, and, as you were just now 
saying, possess gold and silver, and everything genendly 
supposed to contribute towards making men happy. Aye, 
doubtless, he may say, ^hey seem, like hired auxiliaries, 
to be settled in the state for no other puipose than keeping 
guard. Yes, said I; and that too only for their main¬ 
tenance, without receiving, like the rest, pay as weU as ra¬ 
tions ;—so that they are not to be allowed so mnoh as to travel 
abroad privily, though they wish it, nor bestow money on 
niistresfies, nor spend it in such other ways as those do who are 
reputed to<^be happy. These and many "such like things 
you leave ontsof the accusation. Wel^ let these charges too, 
said he, be made a^nst them. What answer then, are we 
to nuAe, you asliyf I do. While travelling on the same 
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road, we shall findl, methinks, what is to Ix^eaid: for we shall. 
(ftate, that it would be nothing strange, were these men, under 
these oircumstances, to be the happiest posabloyet it was 
no# with an eye to this, that we are establishing our state,— 
to hare any one tribe in it reniarkably''happy, but that tber 
whole state might be so to the fuXest extent; for we judged, 
that in such an one more particularly we should meet with 
justice, and again in that the worst established ihjustice; and 
that, on thoroughly examining these, we might determine 
what we have long been seeking. Now then, as we sup¬ 
pose, we are forming a happy state, not by selection, making 
some few only so in it, but the whole: and we will next 
consider one its reverse. Just as if, when we were paint¬ 
ing human figures, a person should come and blame us, 
saying, that we do not place the most beautiful colours on 
the most beautiful parts of the creature,—^inasmuch as the 
eyes, the most beautiful part, were not painted with purple, 
but black; we should seem perhaps to make a sufficient an¬ 
swer to him, by saying, Clever fellow, do not suppose that 
we ought to paint the eyes so beautifully, as that they 
should not ^pear to be eyes, and so with tne other parts;— 
but consider, rather, whether, in ^ving each particular port 
its due, we make the whole beautiful. And especially now, 
do not oblige us to confer such happiness on our guardians as 
shall make them anything ^rather than guardians: for we 
know too, how to dJhss out the husbandmen in fine robes and 
gird them with gold, and bid them till the ground with a 
^ew to pleasure only,-A.and in like\ianncr, those who make 
'earthenware, to lie at their ease by the fire, drinking and 
feasting, and placing the wheelnear them to work just so much 
as they like ;~an^ so also how to«confer ha}Q)iness on every 
one in such a manner as to render the whole state happy. But 
do^ not advise ift in this way; because, if we obey you, 
heitiier will the husbandman be really a husbandman, nor the 
potter a |x>tter; nor will any one else be really of any of 
those proi^ions of which the stath is composed. As to all 
the rmit, it is of less consequence:—^fer, when shoemakers 
become bad and corrupt, and* profess to be shoemakees 
when tiiey are not so, no great mischief befid^tne state; but 
when guardians of tlfe laws and of the state are not so really, 
only in appearance^ you see how. entirely they ^estioy 
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the whole state, and, on the other hand, that they alone haTO 
the opportunity of managing it well and effecting its happiness. 
If then we would appoint men who shall be really guardians 
of the city, Qet us choose]] those whowill be least huraul to*!^; 
bat he who says -that they should be a kind of farmers, and 
as in a festival meeting, not in a state, jolly entertainers, 
must speak of something else rather than a city. We must 
consider, then, whether we establish guardians with this 
view, that they may enjoy the greatest happiness,—or, look¬ 
ing to the entire state, we regard whether it is to be 
found therein ; and we must compel these allies and guar¬ 
dians to do this, and persuade them to become the best 
performers of their own particular work, and act also towards 
all others in the same manner; and thus, as the whole city 
becomes prosperous, and well constituted, we must permit its 
several classes to share in that degree of happiness which their 
nature admits. 

Chap. II.—I think you say well, said ho. WeU then, 
said I, what is near akin to this, shall I be thought to sa^ 
rightly. In what particularly ? With respect to all other arti¬ 
ficers again, consider whether these things oorrunt them, so 
as to make them bad workmen. To what do you allude ? 
Riches, said I, and poverty. As how ? Thus:—WSuld the 
potter, think you, after ho has become rich, have any desire 
still to mind his art? By no means, said he. But will he 
not become more idle and careless than he was before? 
Much more so. Will he„‘not then become a worse potter? 
Th's too, much more so, e 'id he. And, moreover, being unable 
throngb poverty to supply himself with tools, or other 
requisites of his art, his workmanship will be more imper¬ 
fectly ezecuted^^ and his sons, or others whom he instructs, 
will be inferior artists, dlf course they will. Owing to both 
these causes, then, (^namely] poverty and riches, the work¬ 
manship in the arts becomes inferior, and [the artists] 
themselves inferior too. It appears so. We have then, 
it seems, fomgd out othci^ things for our guardians, against 
which they must by all means watch, that they may not 
^^eal into the state withourtheir knowledge, Of what sort 
are these ? ' Riches, said I, and poverty;—the one engender¬ 
ing luxury, idleness, and a love of innovation;—^the other, 
illiberaiity and mischief^ as well as a love of innovation. 
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Quite BOf said be. But, Socrates, ooncdder this;— 
how is our state te hare the power of euga^ug in war, 
when she is. possessed of no monej, especially if compelled 
' to ffage war against a great and opdent one ? It is plain, 

, said 1, that to fight against one is somewhat difficult;* 
but a^nst two such is more easjs How say yon ? replied 
he. First of all, now, said I, if there is any occasion for 
fighting, will they not, being practised warriors, ffight against 
rich men? Yes, surely, said be. What then, said I, Adi- 
mantns, wonld not a smgle boxer, trained as higUy as 
]> 088 ible to this exercise, seem to yon easily able to fight 
against two who are not boxers, but on the other hand, 
are rich uid fat? Not perhaps with both at once, e»id 
be. Not even, said I, if he should be enabled to retire 
a little, and then turn back and ^ve a blow to the furthest 
in advance, and repeat this frequently in the sun and heat ? 
—^would not a person of this kind easily defeat many such 
as these ? Clearly so, and no wonder, (ra.id he. But think 
you not, that the rich have more science and experience in 
boxing than in the military art? I do, said he. In that case, 
according t^appearances, our wrestlers will easily combat with 
double and/threefold their number. I will agree with you, 
said he; for I believe yon say right. But what,—supposing 
they were to send an emba^ to anothef state, informing 
them of their true situation, telling them. We make no use 
either of gold or sil ler, neithir is it lawful for us to use them, 
while for you it is so:—^if then youbecome our allies in war, 
you shall receive the enemy’s spoilt;—^think you that any, 
on hearing this, would choose to fight against stanch dhd 
resolute dogs, rather than in alliance with the dogs to fight 
against fat and Render sheep ? f think nqt ! but, if the 
wealth of all* the rest be accumulated in one single state, take 
care that it Qtbe wealthy stated does not endanger that 
which is poor. How good you are, sud I, to think that any 
other deserves to be called a state except such as we have 
established. Why not ? said he.* To those ^thers, said I, 
we must give a more magnificent apj^llation; for each of 
them eomptisei^veiy many stated, and is not one, as was syd 
in the game;* for there are always in them, however sn^, 

* The lehdUBst tell* ns, tbat “ to piny at oities ‘^(irSXtic iraU^ttv) is a 
Und of gamo at dice,in which Uie players cried,— "One city," or "Many 
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they two parties hostile to each other,—-the poor And the 
; and in eadf of these again there ue veiy many ^-Mto 
wbch, u you applj as to one, yon would be entirely ad^ 
taken; but as to many, giving one party the goods Itnd 
^wer, or even perspna, of the other, yon wiU always have 
toe many for your allies, jnd the few for enemies : and, so 

T •/**“•» managed temperately, as lately esta¬ 

blished, it will be the greatest,—^not I mean in mere repute, 
ut really the greatest, though its defenders were no mcMe 
thM one tbo^d; for a single state of such sise yon will 
not rasily find, either among Greeks or barbarians, bnt many 
which have the repute of being many times lai^mr than one 
^ ^ diflferent opinion ? No, by Zens, 

Chap. III.—This, then, said I, will probably be the best 
boundaiy-mark for our rulers as to the sise that a state should 
attun, and w^t extent of ground should be marked off for 

# Ju without reference to anything 

urther?+ ^^^at boundary? said be. I suppose, said I, 
[[it should be] this; So long as the city, as it increases, 
TOntinnes to be one, so fex it may increapi, but no 
further. Very right, said he. We will impose, then, this 
lurther injunction on our guardians, to take care by all 
means that the city be neither small nor great, but of mode- 
one only. This probably, said he, wiU bo a 
trifling mjunction. A more trifrmg one IStill, said I, is what 
we previously mentioned, when we observed, that if any do- 
^ndant of the guardianaioe depraved, he should be dismissed 
to toe other classes; and if one from the other classes be worthy, 
he should t>e promoted to that of the guardiansby all whito 
It was intended to show that all the other citizens should 
apply thonisolyes each to that particular art for which he has 
a. natural genius, that so, each minding his cfwn proper work, 

and he informs ns, moreover, that the expression wm pro 
* These notion' are severely commented on by Aristotle in his PtoL 

He 4a 

t From the previons di^mon inspecting the unity ^nd harmony of a 
ata^, SoCTstea conceives that it may be inferred aim what decision shonld 
be fome<» respecting ite size and bonndariea; and he wiahea it to be in- 
^ ™ ■ . ’'•y “ ““y **® consistent with moderate hyl*, 
not endanger its nnity the hu-mony of its several ports. 
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dbouid not become many, bnt one; and tbas, oonseqaently, the 
^’bole --state would have the nature of amty;—^not plurality. 
Woll^this, indoed, aaid he, is a still more trifling injunorion 
tflhn the oriier. We do pot here, said I, good Adimantus, as 
any one might suppose, impose on them many and grave in¬ 
junctions, but all of them rathewtrifling, if they take care of 
one g^rand point that we speak about, or rather not so much 
great as suflScient. What is that ? said he. The education, 
skid 1, and nurture of children; for if, by being well edn- 
cated. they become temperate men, they earily see through 
all these things, and such other things as we pass by at 
present,—^women, marriages, and the propagation of the 
species,—^inasmuch as these things ought all, according to tiie 
proverb,* to be made entirely common among friends. Yes, 
—^for that, said he, would be most right. And moreover, 
said I, if once a republic is set a-going, it proceeds as a circle, 
constantly on the increase. For nurture and good education, 
when maintained, engender good dispositions, and good diim- 
sitions, partaking of such education, turn out still better than 
the former, especially with reference to propagation, just as 
with all oi^er animals. Probably, said he. To speak then in 
brief, this, particularly, the guardians of the state must guard 
against, t^t it may not be corrupted unawares,—^nay, above all 
things, must they guard against this, not to make innovations in 
gymnastics and music, contrary to the established order of the 
state, but as far %is po^ioie maintain it, through fear that 
while a man adopts that poetical'q^r«£sion, 

.Men most admire that song 

Which most partakes of mnreltyjt 

one might often think that the poet means i^ot new songs, but 
some new style bf song, and so cdbimends it: but such as this 

* AUosion is hire made to the wdl-known Pythagorean adage,—rd 
T&v fikotv Kotva, all the property of friends should be held in common. 

t Horn. Odyss. L v. 353; but with dight variation,—the orighut 
having dKov6vr$ffot, not dftSdvrttrn. Great stress is here laid on the 
neoeidty of keeping np the severe old style of mnsc, inasmnch as the 
introdnedon of a new and more Inxnrions styh) would infallibly produce a 
general (xwruptiipi cf national moraft. The importance attached tcMbia 

S ' inll be more trnly seen from considering the close relation wmih. 
be opinion of the Greeks, anbaiated between all t^e liberal arta. Flats 
dea to the anbject at length in the Laws, ii. pp. 656 o, 659 e, and M. 
pp. 700 a, ftoM sod viL throni^ont. 

I 
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one ot^ht neither to commend nor admit; for as to reoeiving a 
new kind of mueio one should be spedallj cautious, as endan. 
gering the whole: for never, as Dunon sajs, and 1 quite 
agree with him, are the measures of music altered withcftt 
affecting the most important laws of the state. And me too, 
yoa may place, said AdimanAus, among those who are of tin^t 
opinion. 

Chap. IV.-*-'We must erect then, said I, in music, as it 
seems, a kind of citadel for our guardians. Nevertheless, 
neglect of the laws even here, said he, easilj and impercep¬ 
tibly steals in. Yes, said I, in the way of diversion, and as 
if it were doing no niischief. No, for it does nothing else, said 
he, but by gradually insinuating itself into it, insensibly flow 
into their manners and pursuits; and afterwa^s in a greater 
degree it finds its way into their contracts with each other ; and 
from contracts it enters with much boldness into the laws and 
political^ establishments, Socrates, till at last it overturns 
everything, privately as well as publicly. Well, then, sud I, 
is this the case ? It appears so to me, he replied. Ought 
not our children then, as I said at the beginning, even 
from in&ncy, to be allowed diversions more con&rmable to 
the laws ? because, if their diversions are inconsistent with 
the laws, and the children such themselves, it is impossible 
that they should grow up men obedient to the laws and vir¬ 
tuous. How can it.bo otherwise? said ho. When, therefore, 
children beginning well set aboutrtheir divSrsions conformably 
to the laws, with music, qu^ the contrary to what happens in 
the former case attends thm in everything, and grows up with 
them, and correcte in the state whatever was before neglectefl. 
True, indeed, said he. And regulations, oven, said I, that 
seem but of littje iinportaqcc, these persong discover anew, 
which the others had allowed altogether to pensh. What 
regulations ? Such as these:—That the youAger should keep 
. i_ ^ , jt ^ as is proper, and pve them place, and 

riTO up before them, * and show reverence to parents; like¬ 
wise what shaqjng, what clothes and shoes are proper, with 
the whole bodily dres% and all similar matters. Do not yon 
thmk so ? I do. But to makePlaws about tbessktilings, would, 

J think, be silly^; neither is it done an 3 rwhere ; npr would it 

• CoBM. AAtot. Eth. ix. ch. 2:—iravrt ii rw irpia^vripf 
Tiptfv KttV ijAtKiav dwooorcov viravaardnai Kai KarocXlovn. 
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stuntl, though established both W word^and writing. For 
how can it ? It seems then, stud Adimantus, that in what> 
ever way a man sets out in his education, such accordingly 
will be its consequences; for does not the like always 
attract the like ? Of course. And wo may say, I suppose, 
that it results at last in something complete and vigorous, 
whether it be good or the contrary ? Of course, said he. 1 
would not then, said I, for these reasons, undertake as yet, 
to make laws about such mattero as these. Very properly, smd 
he. But'what, by the gods, said I, as to those laws relative 
to matters of contract, and to the traffic which they severally 
transact with each other in the market, and, if you please, their 
traffic likewise among their handicrafts, their abusiveness and 
bodily assaults, their entering of actions at law, their institution 
of judges, and likewise such imposts and payments of taxes as 
might be expedient either in the markets or at the ports,—or 
generally as to laws commercial, municipal, or marine, or any 
other the like,—>shall we venture to establish any of th^ ? 
It is improper, said he, to prescribe them to good and worthy 
men; for Ihe grcater part of them, such as ought to be esta¬ 
blished by jaw, they will easily find out for themselves. Yes, 
said I, my mend, if at least God grant them security for those 
laws which we have above described. But if not so, ra.id he, 
they will spend the whole of their life making and amending 
many such [^regulations,]] imagining that they will thus attain 
to what is best. Yt>u say tl^ such as these, said I, will lead 
a life like that of sick persons, .u<'h as are unwilling, 
through intemperance, to rclinquisUwa bad mode of living ? 
Quite so. And truly, these at least pass their time vfiry 
pleasantly; for though they undergo remedial treatment, 
they do nothing but make th^ir ailments greater and 
more comply; and they are ever in hopes, when any 
one recommends •any medicine to them, that by these 
means they shall soon get well. Aye, that is just the case 
with diseased persons like these. But what, said 1, is not 
this pleasant cd them, to reckon Chat man the most hate¬ 
ful of all, who tells them the truth, pamely, that, till one 
abandons drunkpimcss, gluttony, %ncha8te pleasures, and huiF- 
ness, neither drugs nor caustics, nor the use of the kuife, nor 
chaims, nor amulets,*nor any other such thinfs as these, will 
be of ahy avail ? That, said he, is not very pleasant; for 
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to be an'gry with <Fie vho tells ns what is ligl^ has Mtbing 
in it that is pleasant Yon seem to be no admirer, said I,.^ 
Booh men as these. No, trulj. 

Chap. V. —^Yon cannot then surely approve of it, eVen 
though the entire* cSty (as we were latel;^ sajdng) sho^d a^' 
so; or rather, do they not teem to bo doing the same that is 
done by all liiose cities, which, however ill-mvemed, com- 
maad thmr citizens not to alter any part of the constitution, 
for that death will be inflicted on all who do any andr 
things; while, on the other hand, whoever most ohe|erf^y 
serves those who thus govern, gratifying them with insinu¬ 
ating flattery, and exhibits great dexterity in anticipating a^ 
satisfymg their desires, will be deemed both good and wise ia 
matters of highest importance, and will be held by them also 
in the greatest honour ? They seem to me at least, said he, to 
do the very same thing, and 1 cannot by any means commend 
them. But what again as to those who desire to manage sudi 
states, and are even fond of it, do you not admiro their cou¬ 
rage and dexterity ? I do, said he ; excepting, indeed, such 
as are imposed on by them, and &ncy that they ate really 

S oliticians, because they are praised by the multii^de. How 
0 you mean ? Do you not pardon those men ? said I. Do 
yon think it even possible that a man ignorant of the art 
of measuring, supposing he should hear mauy other such men 
tell him that he is.four cubits^high, would not believe this 
of himself? Impossible, said he. Be tiot angry then; for 
such as these are of all most ridiculous; because, as they 
aip ever making laws awut such things as wo have just men¬ 
tioned, and ever mending them, they conceive they shall find 
some end to the frauds respecting commerce, and what else 1 
just now spoke^i^bout, through ignorance off the^ict that they 
are in fact, as it were, trying to destroy a hydra. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is nothing else,, said he, that they ai% now attempting. 
I think, then, smd I, that a true lawgiver ought not to g^ve 
himself much trouble about such sorts of laws and police, 
either in an M or well ordered state; in the one, because it is 
unprofitable and of' no avgjl; in the other, b^nse, as for 
teme of the^laws, any one whatever <»n find them out, while 
' others flow qujte of their own accord out of their former 
habits and pursuits. 

W>at then, in^ the enactipent of iaw% said he, yet re- 
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THMiig ibr BB to consider? And 1 said: «W6 have nothing, 
inde^ remaining: to the Delphian Apollo, however, there ■ 
remains the greatest, noblest, and most important of legal 
insututiona Of what kind? said he. The erection uf^ 
temples, sacrifices, and other services to the gods, demons, and* 
heroes; likewise the rites of the Bead, and what other cere¬ 
monies should be gone throngh, with a view to their propi¬ 
tiation. Such things as these, indeed, we neither know oar- 
selves, nor, in founding the state, would we intrust them to 
any other, if we be wise ; nor would we employ an v other 
interpreter than that of the country: for surely this god, being 
the natural interpreter to all men about surm matters, inter¬ 
prets to them sitting in the middle, and, as it were, navel of 
the earth. Aye, you say well, said he; and we must act 
accordingly. 

Ohaf. YI. —^Thus then, son of Ariston, said I, is our state 
establishe'd. And, in the next place, having provided from 
some source or other sufficient light for it, do you your¬ 
self observe, and call on your brother and Polemarchus and 
these others also to do so also, whether we can at all perceive 
where justiemlies, and where injustice, and in what respect they 
differ from each other; and likewise which of the two that man 
ought to possess, who proposes to be happy, whether with or 
without the knowledge of gods and men. i ou say nothing to 
the purpose, replied Glaucon ;^or you yourself promised to 
inquire into thi^ as i^ was unl^y for you not to assist by all 
possible means the cause of justic^ 'Mhat you remind me 
oi^ said I, is true; and I must act accordingly ; still it is 
proper, that you too should assist in the inquiry. Aye, that 
we will, said he. I hope then, said 1, to be able to find what I 
wont in the fc)llowing manner:—I think that bur city, if at 
least it has been rightly established should be perfectly good. 
Necessarily so, sai? he. It is evident then, that it is wise, 
and brave, and temperate, and just. Manifestly so. What¬ 
ever then of these £virtae83 we shall find in it, the iipmainder 
will be that wUch is not found ? CBt course. Shipptwing of 
any four things whatever, if we :^ere in‘'quest of one, were 
we to discover this one at first, we should be satisfied ; and* 
were we first to discover the other three, we slltould discover 
Irom this itself what we were inquiring after ; for it would 
be manifestiy no other than wh^t was left behind. Y<% say 
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rigbt, said he. Well then, idnce of the virtues above men¬ 
tioned there happened to be four Qin our state,]] shall we not* 
inquire about them in a similar manner ? Plainl j so. 

Chap. Vll.—First of all, indeed, to my mind at least, 

’ wisdom appears to hold in it a very cohspionous place ; and 
there apiwars to be sometUmg very peculiar about it. What 
is that ? said he. The state which we have described appears 
to me to be really wise^ for it is well advised; is it not ? 
It is. And surely this very thing, the ability of advising 
well, is evidently a kind of science; for in no ease do 
men advise well through ignorance, but only by means 
of science. Plainly so. But there are many and various 
kinds of science in the state? Of coarse there are. Is 
it then owing to the science of builders, that the 
state is to be termed wise and well-advised? By no 
means through this, said be ; for it would only be clever in 
building. A state, then, is not to be called wise on account 
of its skill in adviting the best methods of building ? Surely 
not. And what, as respects skill in brass-work or any¬ 
thing else of a similar nature? For none of-these, said 
he. Nor yet for its knowledge of the prodiyitions of the 
earth Qs it said to be wise,]] but only skilled in agricul¬ 
ture. 1 think BO. But what, said 1; is there any science 
among any of the citizens in the state which we have just 
founded, which deliberates, noLabout any particular thing in 
the city, but about the wholc,'how it iday best be conducted, 
both as regards itself its intercouree with other cities? 
Yes, there is. What is il, said 1, and among whom to be found ? 
This very guardianship, said he ; and Qt may be found]] among 
those very governors, whom we lately termed perfect 
guardians. On account then of this skilly whqt do you term 
the state ? Well-advised, said he, and really wise. Whe¬ 
ther then, said 1, do.you imagine that the braziers, or there 
true guardians, will bo the more numerous in the state ? 
The braziers, said he, far more so. And of all, said I, 
who owing to their skiU are to be held in account, will not 
these guardians be the fewest in number? By &r. 'By 
c-this si^lest class and portion of the 8tate< then, and by the 
science that jjg-esides over and governs it, is the whole city 
wisely established on natural principlels ; and this class, as it 
seen)^ is by nature the smaJle^ whose business it is to ^ve a 
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■hare in tiiat floiencet which of all otheia ought alone to be 
denominated wisdom. Your remark, replied he, is perfectly 
true. We have found then, I know not how, one of the 
fear, both as respects its nature and the part of the state ip 
which it resides. And for my j^art, said he, 1 think it has 
been sufficiently described. 

Chap. VIII.—But as to fortitude, both as ^respects itself,' 
and the particular part of the state in which it resides, oh 
account of which the sfete is termed brave, that can be 
no difficult matter to discover. How so ? Who, said I, 
would call a state brave or cowardly, with relation to any 
other that particular portion which makes war and 
fights in its defence ? No one would, said he, with relation to 
any other. No, said I, for I do not think that the. other 
therein, whether cowardly or brave, can have any 
influence to m^e it either tlie one or the other. No, indeed. 
The state then is brave in a certain part of itself^ because it 
contcuns such a power-as will constantly maintain its opinion 
about things dreadful, as to their being these very things, and 
such like, just as the lawgiver inculcated during training 
Do yon nat call this fortitude ? I have not thoroughly 
comprehended, said he, what yon say ; so tell it over again. 
Fortitude, said I, I term a kind of preservative. What sort 
of preservative? A prtaervative of opinion formed by law 
in a course of education al^nt things dreadful, as to their 
nature and quality; and I called it a constant preservative, 
because one retains it both in pS*®" and pleasures, desires 
and fears, and never casts it off; aud, if you please, I will 
liken it to what I think it closely resembles. Pray do. 
Do not you know then, said I, that dyers, when they want 
to dye their«wook that it may b^ purple, choose out of ever 
so many colours only the white, and then prepare and 
manage it with no-trifling pains, so that it may best take a 
bright hue, and then they dye it? And whatever is dyed in 
this manner is of an indelible d;^e; nor can any washing, 
either without or with soap, take away its Iffie; but as for 
wool not thus managed, you Vgiow or what sort it proven 
whethtt one dyb either this or other colours, wi^iout previdfis 
prepan^ion. I know, said be, that they ass easily washed* 
out, and get shabby.^ Suppose then, that we, too, were to per> 
* original ia ytXoZo-^ word not very easy to rendssa 

I 
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form aocording to o«r ability a amilar operation, wbeh aelestt 
ing oar soldiers, and instrocting them in mnsio aad gym^ 
nasties; and that we should attend to no other object, thanl^at 
they should obediently and in the best manner reoetTe the ham; 
ab they woidd a 'emour, and so acquire indelible opinioim 
about we dreadful, and oih^ things as well, through hayh^ 
had a suitable temper and education ; these leys then,' 
however strongly detersive, could not wash away weir d|)m; 
whether they to pleasure (which is more powerful in effecting 
this than any alkali* or ley whatever), or pain, fear, and 
denre, which exceed in power all other solvents.—-Such ai 
power then, and constant maintenance of right and legitimate! 
opinion abont what is dreadful or not so, I term and define: 
to be fortitude, unless you offer some other meaning. No; T 
can offer none, said he; for you seem to me to hold, that 
when a right opinion about these matters arises without 
education, it is both savage and slavish, and not at aU 
according to law; and you givo it some other name beudss 
fortitude. Your remark is quite true, said 1. I admit, then,’ 
that this is fortitude. Admit further, said I, that it is poli¬ 
tical fortitude, and you will admit rightly; but we^vOl inquire 
about it,'if you please, more perfectly some other time; for, 
at present, it is not this, but justice, that we are seeking; 
and with regard to the inquiry about the other, that has, in 
m^ opinion, been carried far ^nough. You say well, he 
rejoined. 

Chap. IX.—^There yep^main, said I, two [[virtues^ in 
the ^ state which we must'consider,—^namely, temperance, and 
tha^ for the sake of which we have been searemng aftra all 
the rest,—^that is justice. Certainly. How then can we 
find out jastioe,^o as to trouble ourselvoa no further abont 
teinperance? I truly neither know, said he, nor do. I wish 
it to be developed before the other, if at least we are on that 
account to dismiss altogether the consideration of temperance; 
but, pray oblige me, and consider this before the other. I for 
.my part am quite w^ng, smd I; for I should be acting wnmgly 

t 

A Hie word vaXaerpaJov, lit. nitre (nitrate of potask), is derived from 
JSiaXAvrpa, a tmm and lake of Macedonia, where this mineral was fbond 
in great abmidance.^>-.Comp. Plin. Nat. Hist. zxm. 10, S, 40. The spi¬ 
dering, alkali, may perbapi be thonght en anaebroniam t bat ft eapresses 
the anthq^^'s meaning bettw than any ope word in our huiginige. 
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do ao.* Conflider then, said he. « We most ooneider, 
Iiqilied; and as it appears from this point of riew, it seems 
tsjesemble a sort of i^rmphonj and luuinonj more than the 
Tutnes formerly mentioned. How? Temperance, said I, 
hr somehow a certain decorum, and a restraint, as one may 
exercised orer certain pleasures and derares ; and when 
one boasts of being superior to oneself and ma^y other such¬ 
like expressions, these are mentioned as indications of it; are 
ih^BOt? Yes,—^they are its leading indications, said he. But 
is not die expression, " superior to oneself,” ri^onlons ?—^for 
he who is superior to himself must somehow also be in¬ 
ferior to himself; and the inferior be the superior,—^for the 
P i mA person is spoken of in all these cases. How otherwise ? 
To me^ however, said I, the expression seems to denote, that 
in the same man, as regiards his soul, there is one part better, 
and another worse; and that-when the better part of his 
nature governs the inferior, this is what is termed being 
superior to himself, and expresses a commendation; but 
when, owing to bad education or assodations, that better 
and smaller part is swayed by the superior power of the 
worse partp—then one says, by way of reproach and blame, 
that the person thus affected is inferior to himself and alto¬ 
gether. in disorder. Aye,—it would seem so, said he. Look 
then, said I, at our new state, and you will find one of these 
in it r for you will ^agree, tb^t it may justly be addressed as 
superior to itself if that state,, in which the better part 
governs the worse, is called temp^^^ and superior to itself. 
1 do see it, said he;—and you say true. And moreover one 
may find very many and various desires, and pleasures, 
and pains, especially among children, and women, and do- 
mestios, and Jikewise among the greatest ana most depraved 
portion of those who are c^led free. Certainly. But as for 
the simple and moderate desires, which are led by the intel¬ 
lect, with judgment and right opinion, you will meet with 
them only in the few, those, nam^, of the best temper and 
beet educated. True, said he. ,^d do not ^ou see that 
these things are contained in our^tate, a!bd that there too the. 
deores of the nftmy and the baser part are rest^ined by tfil 

* The,'original is vciv.eUiprioal ’.AXXd ftivTot. ij9 i' iyit, PoiXouoi 

The fonn ti dlut& occurs agim, z. eh. 8^ p. 608 d, 
sad ch. 12, f, 612d. . n 
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desires and pradenoe of the smaller and more moderate p(M? 
I do, said he. 

Chap. X.—then, vre are .to call an^ state superior 
pleasures and desi^ and to itself also, this maj be so called. 
Yes, bj fdl means, said he. And is it not on all theee 
aiccouuts temperate ? Quite so, said he. And i^ a^n, in 
au^ other 8t%te, the governors and the governed agree in 
opinion on the point, as to the fit governing party, it is to be 
feund in this^o you not think so ? I am sjbrongly of that 
opinion. In whom then of the citizens will you say that 
temperance resides, when they are thus situated;—^in the go¬ 
vernors, or the governed ? In both of them, probably, said he. 
Do you see then, said I, that we just now rightly guessed, 
that tt»mperance resembles a kind of harmony ? How so ? Be¬ 
cause—not as fortitude and wisdom (each of which resides in 
a certain part, the latter making the state wise, and the former 
courageous), not after this manner does temperance render 
the state temperate ; but it is naturally diffused through the 
whole, making the w^kest and the* strongest and the in¬ 
termediate all to agree, either in prudence, if you wiU, or if 
you wiU, in strengtl^ magnitude, or in substance, err anything 
else of the same kind; so that most justly may we say, that 
this concord is temperance, a natural consent between the worse 
and the better part, [[with reference to tjie question] which of 
them ought to govOm, either in {he state qr in each individual. 
I am quite of the same opinion, said he. Well then, said 
I, three qualities in oiy^state, it would seem, have been 
clearly discovered: but with respect to the remaining spe¬ 
cies, owing to which the state has the quality of virtue; 
what can it be ? It is plain that it is justice. It is plain. 
Ought we not xhen, Glaifteou, like huntsmen, ^closely sur¬ 
rounding a thicket, to take great care that juistlce does not 
somehow or other escape, and vanish from our sight ?—^for it 
is clear that it is somewhere hera. Look earnestly, therefore, 
to spy it out, if you can|^any how see it sooner than me, 
and then poinf'it out to me. Would that I could, said he; 
but if you will use i&e ratbf r as an attendant, and one iU>le 
odty to perceive what is pointed out to him, ybn will then be 
*1reating me just as you ought. Gall on the gods with me, 
said I, and follow. I will do so, said he; do you only lead the 
way. me, said I, ^s seems a place somehow hara of access, 
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OTOio^t with shadow it ia indeed dark, .and hard to 
penetrate;—but still we must go on. We must, said he. 
And X perceiving, said. Ho I Ho! Glaucon, we seem to 
have some track ; and I think that it will not altogether 
escape na You tell good news, sud he. Verily, said i, 
our, senses are somewhat bluilt^- As how t Long since, 
even, from the first, my fine follow, has it been rolling 
at our feet; and we perceived it not, but fiiade the most 
ridiculous figure, like those who sometimes seek for what 
tlmy already have in their hands;—so we did not per¬ 
ceive ^it, but were looking out to a distance ; and thus per¬ 
haps it escaped ua How mean you ? said he. Thus, said 
1;—^at I think, although we hare been long talking and 
hearing of it, we do not understand ourselves, as to the 
manner in which we expressed it A long preamble, said he, 
to one who is eager to hear. 

Chap. XL—Well now, said I, listen whether I say any¬ 
thing to the point:—^for what we at first settled, when 
regi^ting the state, as what ought always to be done,— 
that, 1 think, or a species thereof^ is justice:—this surely we 
settled, a«d frequently mentioned, if you remember;—^that 
eveiT one ought to apply himself to one thing, with r^erence 
to tne state,->-to that, namely, to which his genius most 
naturaUy inclines him ? Yes, we did say so. And also, that 
attending tonne's own afiaip, and not busying oneself about 
nuuiy things, b jnitice, and thia. we have not o^y heard from 
mMy others, but have frequentl^said ourselves. We have 
wd so. This then, my friend, said T, somehow seems to be 
justice, to attend to one’s own business.—Do you know whence 
I infer this ? No; pray tell me, said he. Besides what we 
have already considered in the astate,—namely, temperance, 
fortitude, and wisdom,—this, said I, seems to remain, which 
enables all thes^ both to have a being in the state and to afibrd 
safety to its indwellers os long as it continues therein; and we 
said likewise, that justice would bo that remaining part, if we 
found the other three. It must f>e so, said Ise. But if, said 
L you want to judge, which o^ these, *by its presence in the 
Sbte, will do at the greatest proportionate go^ ; it would*be 
difficult to determine whether the coincidence of opinioa 
between the govemois the governed, or the Btaintenance 
of legitimate opinion mioag the soldiers about ^ha( is 
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dreadful, and.wliat i{ not so,—-or what ia wie^m and goaidkai^' 
ehip in the z^xs,— or whether this, by its existenoe in 
atata inakea it proportionably best,—^namely, when cbild e.j id' 
wonuD, bond and &ee, artificer, magistrate, and anlgeet,' er«^' 
one in short attends to his own business, and does not meddta 
Yes, it is hard^ to decide, said be, of coarse. "With referenoiai' 
then, to the virtne of a state, that power which makes dach ' 
person in it attond to his own business, rivals, as it seems, its' 
wi^om, temperance, and courage. Undoubtedly so, said ha 
Will you not then constitute justice as a co-rival with these, 
with raerence to the virtue of a state ? By all meana Considmv 
then, whether you ag^ with me in this: will you enjoin the 
riders to g^ve just decisions in judgment ? Of course. And ini 
giving judgment, what else are they to aim at in preference to 
this,—namely, that no one shall have what belongs to others, 
or bo deprived of his own ? No; they [[must aim[] at this. 
And ^do the^ not aim at it,] when acting justly ? Yes. And 
thus justice is acknowledged to be the habitual practice of 
one's own proper and special work ? It is so. See then, if 
you agree with me ; —suppose a carpenter to take in b»nd 
the work of a shoemaker, or a shoemaker thecwork of 
a carpenter, exchanging either their tools or wages; or if 
the same man undertake both, and make all the other ex'- 
ohanges; think you that the i^te would be much injured? 
Not veiy much, said he. But methinks, if a draftsman, or 
one bom to a money-getting ^lUj^Soyment, 'should afterwards^ 
through being elated by Tw^ath, popularity, strengtl^ or any 
thing else of tibe kind, tiy^ advance into the militaiy classy 
or oflt of the militaiy class into that of counseUor and guardian, 
when unworthy of it,—and these should exchange tools 
rewards; or if tha same maiushoald undertake to (io all tbw 
thin^ at once; then, I suppose, you will be of opinion, that 
this interchange of things.and this multiplicity'of employments 
by a single perron is the destruction of the state. By aJl means. 
A meddling spirit, then, in these three classes, and the change 
from one to another, is th^ greatest injury to the state, and 
may be most correctly* called its depravity. Aye, tonfy sOi 
But '"'iU tiot yon say that im$stice is the greatest ill a state 
i;pn do itself ? ** Of course. This then is injustioe. 

Chap. Xll.-4Again we say, as foiled: The pcuBiiliar 
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QpfmilMx^the aK^y-gotting, tbe onxjiaay, and tbe gnar 
ola^ ^en each of them does bis own work in a state 
^ be ^be eontraj^of tbe other, that is justice, and will wi yfee 
tK>st^ lust. Tbe case appears to me, said be, to be no 
o^rwase than tbM. Lot us not as yet, said I, affirm this 
for. e wfrin : but if it shall be odnceded by us^ that this kind 
enters into each iijffividual, and that there is justice, we will 
then agrw; for what shall we say? but if not, then we 
mi^ push our inquiries further.—J3ut now let us finish the in- 
quiwen which we were engaged,—namely, whether, in judging, 
we^ould be better able, by first contemp^ting justice in some 
of, the g^ter objects that possess it, to distinguish its natuie 
in a single mw, and that as a state appeared to us this very 
Obj^; we thus therefore formed it as well as we possibly 
coj^ m the assurance that justice would be found in one 
that .18 good. As to what we have discovered in tbe state, 
th^ let us now transfer and apply it to a single person: 
Md if the two correspond, it will be well; but if there^ any 
di^rence m the individual, we will go back again to the stat& 
Jmd put it to the test; and, perhaps, in considering them 
f T-A striking them, we shall make justice shine 

forth, like fire from flints; and when once clearly apparent, 
we can then firmly establish it among ourselves. Aye, you 
are^peakmg quite in the right way, said he; and thus, too, we 
moat act. 

With respect tden, said'M, to what may be termed the 
wheAer greater or Ie8S,%s it happen to be dia- 
m that respect in which ^e call it the aame, or is 

tten, saifl I, 

wiJl.net at all differ from the just state, as respects the idea of 
justice, but yriU he similar to it. Aye, similaf, said he. How- 
over a state appeared to be just, because three kinds of dis- 
^ti<ms bemg ^n it, each performed its own work; but 
It appa^ to be temperate, brave, and wise, on account 
w wrtam other afieotions and habits of these very same 
j Tree, said he. And iff that na8e,«my friend, we 
shall de^ It proper, that the individual, who h^ these very 
sa^ pnncrolee in his Soul (d&mely, temperance, fortitudflL. 
ws^), shoiUa have a good right, from haVing the sanii 
a^ectums wito the*state, to be called by Ae xamA names? 
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He needs most, sajd he. Here agiun, my devor^ feUoVf 
we have fallen into a trifling discosdon* about the sooi, 
whether it does or does not contain within itself these .thn^ 
prindples. I do not think it is a tiiflinjg one, said he for 
probably, Socrates,* die common saying^ is true, tbat things 
excellent are diffioolt. Thej^ seem so, said Ij. And be assured 
of this at least, Glancon, that, in my 4 ||Opinion, we sliall 
never comprehend this matter accurately by such methods 
as we are now using in our conversation, because the 
road which really leads to it is longer and. of grea.ter extent; 
still we will consider it in a manner consistent with our for¬ 
mer disquisitions and inquiries. Ought we not to acquie^ 
in this ? said he : for to me at least, and for the present, it 
would be satisfactory enough. Aye, and for me too, »id I, 
it will be quite sufficient. Do not get tired then, said he; 
but pursue the inquiry. Is it then necessary, said I, that 
we should acknowledge the very same characters and man¬ 
ners to exist in every individual that are found in the 
state? because there is no other source whence they M- 
rived thither. It were ridiculous, indeed, to ima^ne 
the high spirit for .which the Thracians, <S?CTrthians, 
and nearly all the northern nations are reputed, does not 
arise from individual personages; and the same may be said 
respecting the love of* learning, which one may especially 
deem natural to the people of this country,—or, with reference 
to the love of riches, which^,ji<& may sdy prevailed espe¬ 
cially among the Phoenwjus and the people of^ Egypt. 
Quite so, said he. It is of course, said I; and it is not 
hard of recognifion. No, indeed. 

Chap. XIII.—This, however, is truly hard [to decide,] whe¬ 
ther we perform a’lr separatc^ts by one and tlie same jpower, or 
whether, as they are three, we perform one by one, and another 
by another ; that is, learn by one, get angiy*by another, and 
by a third covet the pleasures of nutrition and propagation, and 
others akin to these j or whether, when we devote ourselves 
to them, we ac|, on each v\th the whole soul: these matters 

* Stellbaum i^i —tic y« VKi/ifta, wldcb is &e mdiag of to 

MSS., thoo^ old editions retd —oiix tic ys. The words 

•ra spoken ironi^y. 
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are diffiottlt adeqtta,tdyto deienome. I think so too, said he. 
Let'ns try to define these things, whether they are the same 
wi^^ one another, or different. Hdw can we ? It is plain 
that the same thing evidently cannot at the same time prot 
dnce or experience contrary effects in the same respect, and 
relatively to the same object; so that, if we ever find any¬ 
thing thns occnrring, we sh^l know that it, was not one 
and the same thing, bnt several. Granted. Attend now to 
what I am saying. Proceed, replied lie. Is it possible for 
the same thing, contidered in the same relation, to be both at 
rest and in motion ? By no means. Let us define this more 
accurately still, lest, as we proceed, we be inclined to waver 
for, if one were to say that, when a man stands, though 
yet moving his hands and head, the same person is at once 
still and in motion; we should not, I conceive, reckon this a 
correct mode of speaking, but that one part of him is at rest, 
and another part in motion:—^is it not so ? Just so. But 
if a person arguing thus were to proceed jestingly and 
facetiously allege that tops are wholly at rest, but yet 
are at the same time in motion, when, fixed on the same 
point, thej^are whirled about their centre,—or that any¬ 
thing else going round in a circle in the same position 
does the same,—we should not admit it, as it is not in 
the same respect that they both stand still and are in 
motion; but we should 8aj\, that they have in them the 
straight line []». e. the axis^ and circumference ; and that,' 
with relation to the axis they are iS rest (because it inclines 
to neither side) ; but with relation to tho circumference, they 
move in a circle:—and again, if, while it is whirling round, 
its perpendicularity inclines either to the riyht or the left,' 
forwards or abacl^ards, then it ^s by no means at rest. 
Very right, said^he. No assertion then of this kind will 
frighten us; nor shall any one persuade us, that anything, 
being one and the same, can do and suffer contraries at one 
and the same time, in the same lespcct, and^relatively to 
the same object. Me, at any rate, he shall not, said he. 
But once more, said I, not toebe tedious iu going ovej^ 
and refiriiing these quibbles, let us proceed on the^ 
supposition, that thiais really the case, acknewledging, also,* 
that if at any time these things are found to le dwerent 
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firom wliat th^ now sre, all tliat wo haro gained will 
This then, aaid he, ia what we must do. 

Cxup. XIV.—Wdl then,—noddme an aceent, aaid I, ia^d 
making a aign of diaaent, deenring to ta^e a thing and nifai^g 
it, attracting or repelling—^n reckon all anoh thinga oott> 
trariea reapeotiTelj, whether actions or passions ;~for iintattfOti 
not which ? Contraries, certainljr, said he. What then, siiid I,~ 
thirst, hanger, and the desires generally,—and farther, to wish 
and to win, may not all these bo considered as of the same kind 
with the species jnst mentioned ?—As for instance, will yon 
not alwa;)m say of a man who desires, that his sonl aims alter 
what it d^ires, or attracts to itself what it wishes to havef—Or 
again, so far as the sool wishes something to be given to it, 
does it not make a sign for it, as if a person were asking for 
it, throagh desire of acqoiring its possession ? I shonld say 
so. ^ Bat what ?—^to be nnwilling, not to wish, and not to 
desire,—shall we not deem them synonymons with repelling 
and driving off from the soul, and so all things else that ate 
contrary of the former ? Of coarse. This being the case, 
shall we say that there is a certain species of desires, and 
that the most conspicnons are those which wd' call thirst 
and hanger ? We shall say so, he replied.' Is not one the 
derire of drinking, the other of eating ? Yes. In the ease 
of thirst then, is it,* so far as it is thirst, a deedre in the 
soul of an 3 rthing more than '\ri'at we v^re saying; and as 
far as thirst goe^—is ^'*3 a thirst for hot ^nk, or 
cold, for mneh or little, o^n short for some particular kind of 
drink ?—or again, if heat be added to the thirst, will it not 
readily occasion a desire for cold drink; bat if oold [he added 
to it,J then [[a^desire^ for warm drink: and if the thirst be 
great, owing tojinmerous danses, will it not occasion a desire 
for much drink, but if small, (^a desire^ fyr little; while as 
for the denre of thirst itself, it never becomes the desire of 
anything else, hut of that only to which it naturally belongs, 
—and so, also, of hanger ^th reference to meat? Just so, said 
he, every desfre lielongs in itself to that alone of which it is 
the desire; bat whether the^y be desires of sndi or sneh a 
^tarticnlar kfpd, are adventitious circnmstanceB. Let no one 
•’then, said I, triable us, as if we were inadvertent, [by object¬ 
ing to nsl that no.one desires drink,bat gtK>d drink,--^or meat, 
bat gpod meat;—^ipsmnch as men desire what 'is good. 
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I^ t^^.i]u^l)e .BdoDi»,ituione of something go^; wliether 
it m oi^m^ or ataytUng else whatever,<—end m the aomo 
ww wi|^ all tlie other denies. Aye, perhaps, rq>lied he, the 
miw who sayjs this may be deem^ to say something to the^ 
poipose. But in trnt^ said I. things^ naturally lelative^ 
refer iB each partioolar, as I think, to this or thfd* object, to 
wUeh they belong, while in their indiyidual cj^iaraeter thev 
refer only to j^emselres individually. 1 do not understand 
sud hf. Do not you understand, said I, that greater is rela¬ 
tively greater ^n something? Certainly. Is it not 
greater than the lesser? Yes. And that which is much 
greater than that which is much less; is it not ? Yea And 
that which was formerly greater than that which was for'- 
merly less, and that which is to be greater than that which is 
to be less ? Of coume, said he. And in like manner, the 
more numerous has reference to the less numerous, and 
the doubler to the half^ and so in all such-like cases;—and 
further, the heavier to the lighter, and the swifter to tiie 
slower ; and further still, the hot to the cold; and all such 
like, are they not thus related? Entirely so. But what 
as to the stikences;—^is not the case the same?—for, science 
itself is the sdence of pure learning, or of whatever else 
one sees fit to make it the science; while, on the other 
hand, a certain particular science, of a particular kind, refers 
to a particul^ kind, and also to a particular object. 

My meaning is as mllows^h^n the science of building 
honses arose, was it not so far separatSl from the other sciences, 
as to acquire the name of architecture ? Uf course. Was Jit 
not so, because it was of a kind like none else? Yes. Was 
it not then firom its being the art of such a parti<^lar thing, that 
it,became its^ snob a particular ait;—and are not all other 
arts and sdences in like manner ? They are so. 

Chap. XV.—(Consider then, said I, that this is what 
I. wanted to express, if you now understand me; namely, 
that things which are r^tive, ta^n by themselves alone, 
relate to themselves alone, but considered a# of such a 
quality, ;cdate to particular obj^ts. 1* do not say, how¬ 
ever, that a science alto^ther resembles that of whidf 
it is the science; (as i^ for example, the Mience of 
heathy and adkly were itsdf healthy and eiokly, or the 
sGA^cie of^ good add evil |tself goM^and evil;) us 
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science is not constituted tlie science of th^ gen^Jly,^ 
which it is the science, but only of a certwp quality 
(that is, of its healthy and sickly state), so it ooiuen 
itself a particular science; and hence it is no, longei? 

Mmply a science,' b'ht the .me^cinal sden^ the p^outaj 
dass to which it belongs feeing superadded. I understand 
you, said he; and I thbk it is so. As for thiMt then, swd I* 
will you not class it among those things which 
to something else, so far as it is what it is ? an is 
thirst a thirst for something? I should, 
he, for drink. And does not a particular thirst dwire a 
particular drink?—whereas thirst in general is neither M 
Such nor of little, nor of good nop b^ nor, in o“®J"®™» 
of any particular kind; but abstractiy and ™ S®°®5^ 
naturi Sesire of drink. Assuredly. Th\soul of the ^ 
then who thirsts, so far as he thirsts, wishes *“5‘ 

ther than to drink; and this he covets, and to this be 
hurries? Oearly so. If therefore, when tee “ 

athirst, anything draws ’it back, murt it not he ®®“® 
fereid principle from that which excites thi^ and le^ it 
as a*wild beast to drink;—since it is impossible,'i^e ^for 
the same thing, by itself, and at the ^me ti^ ^J^la 
contrary results from the same ^use ? It is 
Just as it is not proper, methinks, to wy of a-® tw 

his-hands at once propel and ^ 

one of his bands pronete'it, and the other diaws it 
in? Assuredly, said W Can we say, teen, that teere 
are some, who when athirst are willing to dnnk 

Srtrinly.said bo, many, aod often. ^r-b. 

is one to say of these persons ?—Might it not “ ““J’ 
that there is something hi their soul that prompte them 
drink, and likewise something that res;trMn8 them,jmte 
different, and teat prevails over the prompting pM 
pie? I think so, said he. Does not the restraining ^ncu- 
pie then, whenever it aria|B, Misafrora reawn ; ^^^t o 
lead and. n#^ men onwards, proved from 
ailments? It appears so. ^"We shall not then, said I, be 
‘reasonable jn dffing these as ‘^‘etinrtly tW<s . s^W 
' from one anoteer> if '*re caU that w^t^ . , uipyoa, 

the rational part of the sonl, but that part with 
and ^mngersfand thirsts, and ^ carried away by desires, tbe 
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irrafioiial akd ooEcupiseent part, aa associated with oertaiii 
gratifications-an'd pleasares. We shall not, said he ; bnt we may 
reaaohably regard them in this light. Let these two then, 
said I, be' defined as distinct principles in the sooL But as to 
timt of anger, and by which we av angry, is it a third prin¬ 
ciple, or is it of like nature with one or other of these two ? 
Perhaps, said he, with one of them, the concupiscent. But 
I believe, said I, what I have somewhere heard : —Leon¬ 
tius, son of Aglaion, as he was returning from the Piraeus, 
along the outside of the northern wall, perceiving some 
dead bodies lying dose to the place of public punish¬ 
ment,* had a desire to look at them, but yet at the same 
time revolted therefrom and turned away; and for a while 
he resisted, and covered his eyes, but, at last, overcome by 
his desire, ran -with eyes wide open towards the dead bodies, 
and said: ** Here now, ye wretched eyes of mine! glut your¬ 
selves with this fine spectacle.” I too have heard it, said he. 
This story now shows, said I, that anger sometimes opposes 
the desires, as being distinct from each other. Yes, said 
he, it doe s sho w it. , 

Chap. JSVL —Do we not then in other cases, and very fre¬ 
quently, perceive, said I, when the appetites compel any one 
against his reason, that he reproaches himself and is angry at 
the compelling principle within him; and that like two 
persons at variance,* the ang^r of such a person becomes an 
ally to reason ; but that it sides' the desires when reason 
decides that no opposition id to te o^ored, you will say, 
I think, that you have never perceived anything of this 
kind either in yourself^ nor yet in any other? o, by 
Zens, replied he. What then, said I, is not the case, 
when a mail inSagines he is doing a -wrong, that the 
more generous ha is, the less is he apt to be angry, how¬ 
ever he may suffer hunger or cold, or other like privations, 
from one, who, as be thinks, inflicts them with justice?—• 
And, as I have said, bis anger will not inclii^ Mm to rise 
up against such an one. True, said he.. But what;—when 
a man tMnks himself injured, doeeahe not in this case boil with- 
rage and become indignant and ally himself or- the mde of 
what seems just; and under all the snfferkigs of hunger,* 
Cold, and the like, does he not bear up and strive to conquer ; 

* Or. wapd rf wbuj admitB of no'conciselrendet^. 
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nor does he eease from ids generons toils, nntil he hee elihe^ 
uoompliahed them, or dies, or, like a dog bjjr the 'riiephei^, 
is callM off and pacifled bj the raUonal piixK^le within hi^t 
Pertunly, said he, 4t is precisely like what yon say} 
in our state, we appointed the auxiliaries to be obedient^ Bhb 
dogs, to the state rulers, as being shepherds of the sCtte. 
Yon quite understand, said I, what I mean to afiy:-4mt- 
have yon considered this also ? What ? That here apparmtfy^ 
as regards the irasdble, the reverse takes place from what 
took place in the former instance,—for then we redponed 
it the same as the concupiscent; but now we say it is 
frr from it, or rather that, in the sedition of the scnl. It 
more willingly arrays itself on the side of the rational pitft. 
Entirely so, said he. Is it then as something entirely dstinot, 
or as a spedes of the rationalso as that there are n(t three 
species, but only two in the soul, the rational and o<ncnpis> 
cent ?—or, as there were three species which complied the 
city, the money-getting, the auxiUary, the deliberatine; so, in 
the soul, is this irascible a third natural principle, anriliaty to 
the ^tional, when not corrupted by bad education? Of course, 
it must, said he, be a third. Yes, said I, if at matt it aeem 
at all different from the rational, just as it seemed to be dis¬ 
tinct from the concupiscent. Aye, that is not hail to see, 
said he;—and as' a proof of this, one may see.‘ even in 
little diildren, that quite froiu., their infcjny they ire full of 
anger, while some of them^^ least in my opinion, lever have 
any share in reason, the majority indeed only arriving at 
it out late in life. Aye, truly, said I, you are ight. And 
in the brute beasts, too, one may observe yet .'mther, that 
what you say k really the case; and besides thia it is attested 
also by what we formerly cited from HomeV*—< 

His breast be struck, and thus bis heart npnred 

for, in this passage, Homer has plainly noade oie part reprove 
the other; that part, namely, which reasms about good 
and evil, to re|irove the part which is unreasoniuly ai^iy. Yon 
are quite right, said lie. 

* Chap. xyil.—^Tbese things, said I, we bave agreed to 
' after some diffioalty; and it is nowsuffidienty a>cknowledged, 
that the same sort of principles that are ins state reside also 

* iHom. Odjss. iMb. xx. r, 17.1 
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in the loul of wetf individual, and equal in nnmber. Mnat 
it not, then, neoeaurily follow, that in whatever manner the 
Btate in wise, and in whatever respect, after the same manner 
axul in the same respect, the individual is so also? Of eonrse^ 
4 Jid in whatever respects, and fiter wmtever manner, the 
individual is brave, in the same respect, and after the same 
manner, a state is brave also ? and so in all other req>eot8, 
both are tbe same as regards virtue ? Necessarily so. And 
1 tibink, Glancon, it may be said )hat a man is so just in the 
same way as a state is so. This dso must needs be the case. 
Aye; but have we not somehow or other forgotten this, that the 
state is just, when eveiy one of the three species in it does its 
own paracular work ? No, said he, I do not think we have 
forgotten that point. We must remember then likewise, that 
ea& of ns will be just, and do his own work, each part of whose 
soul does its own proper duty. Aye, said he, we most be 
sure to recollect that. Is it not proper, then, that the rational 
part should govern, as being wise, and charged with &e care 
of-the whole soul; and that the spirited part should obey 
and ally itself to the other? Certainly. Will not the mii^tnre 
then, as w& siud, of music and gymnastics, make the two 
to harmonise by exalting and nurturing the one with ex* 
cellent arguments and good discipline, while it unbends the 
other by soothing and rendering it mild through harmony and 
rhythm? Assuredly, said h^ And when these two are 
thus nurtured and have been trui^t|^ht and practised in their 
own affiurs, they will preside o^ liio concupiscent part, 
which in every one occupies the largest part of the soal, 
and by its nature is insatiable of w^th; and- they will 
take care, lest, having acquired growth ai;^ stren^h b^ 
being filled with* bodily pleasure^ as they 'are termed, it 
become discontented with its own work, and so attempt to 
enslave and rule over those it ought not, and thus wholly upset 
the entire lystem of life. Certainly, said he. And by this 
prindple, said I, will not the twi maintain ^ good guard 
ag^st enemies from without, owing to.their joint influence 
over both soul and body, the onedaying down the plans, an^ 
the othw fighting in ob^enoe to its leader, ar-i executing^ 
with, fortitude the plans laid down ? Such is the case. Andl' 
tipak wa otil a man brave, when, tiirongh all the pains and 
pleasures of life^ the spirit migntainB the ppinion dictated by 
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naadn about wbat is terrible, and vbat is not so. B^bt, eaid be. 
And we call a man wise, from that email part whibb governs 
bim, and dictates this, inasmuch as it possesses the knowledge 
,of what is expedieijt for each separately, and for the whole 
of the three together. Certainly. And, do we not more¬ 
over term a man temperate, from the association and 
harmony of these very principles, when the governing and 
govemra agree in one,—namely, when reason governs, and 
when the others are not at yariance therewith ? Temperance, 
said be, is no other than this, either as respects the state or 
the in(rividual. Bat he will be just, owing to those causes and 
in the manner which we have often before mentioned ? He 
must. What then, said I ; has anything blunted us, that we 
should regard justice as anything else than what it is seen to 
be in a state ? Not in my opinion at least, said he. In this 
manner then (if there yet remain any doubt in the soul), let 
us, by all means, satisfy ourselves by bringing the man into 
difficult circumstances. As what ? For instance, if we be 
compelled to declare, concerning such a state and a man born 
and educated conformably thereto, whether such a man, if 
intrusted with gold or silver, is likely to embezzle it,—who 
do you think would imagine, that such an one would do it 
sooner than those of a different character? No one would^saidhe. 
Will not such an one then be free from sacrileges, thefts, and trea¬ 
cheries, either privately againsi his friends, or publicly against 
the state ? He will. will he ever, in any shape, be 
fiuthless, either as to his o^ths, or other compacts ? How should 
he. Adulteries, neglect of parents, and impiety against the 
gods, will be found then in any one rather than such a man as 
this ? Aye, in. any one else, truly, said he. And is not this 
the cause of all these things,—^^at, of all tha parts within 
him each separate one does its own work, as to govern¬ 
ing and being governed? This is it, and nothing else. 
What else do ybu wish justice to be, except such a power as 
produces mei^ and states^Uko these ? Not I, truly, said he, 
for my part. , 

Chap. XVIII.—Our dr .am then, which ^e conjectured, is 
at last accomplished; that on our very first attempt to found 
"bur state we have apparently arrived by divine asristance at 
a .principle and pattern of justice? Quite so. Abd that, 
Glanc. D, was a oe|t^n image f.of justice, that the man no- 
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turally fitted for the office of a ahoemaker, abould make 
shoea properly, and do nothing else; and that he also, who is 
a c|rpenter, aliould do that work,—and eo also, of the rest. 
It appears so. In truth, then, of such a kind was justice, as it 
seems'; nor does it regard merely a man's external action,* 
but what is really internal, relating to the man himself, 
and what is properly his own; not allowing any principle 
in him to attempt what is another's profince, or to 
meddle and interfere with what does not belong to it; but 
really well est&blishing his own proper aflaire, and maintaining 
proper self-government, k^ping due order, becoming his 
own friend, and most uatuiully attuning these three principles, 
as three musical strings, base, tenor, and treble, or whatever 
others may intorvene:—thus will he be led to combine all 
these together, and out of many to form one whole, temperate, 
attuned, and able to peiform whatever is to be done, either 
in acquiring wealth, or managing the body, or any public 
afiair or private bargain, and in all these cases reckoning 
that action to be just and good, which always sustains and 
promotes this habit; and so also calling the knowledge which 
j)re8idcs'ovw this action wisdom,—and on the contrary, calling 
tluxt an unjust action, which destroys this habit,—and the 
opinion which presides over this, folly. Perfectly true, So¬ 
crates, said he. lie it so, said I:—if then we should say, 
that we have found out a just man and state, and the nature 
of justice in both, I'think we ..4u>ubl not be considered alto¬ 
gether in error. No, by Zeus, VId ue. May wo assume 
it, then? We may. 

Chap. XIX.—Be it so, said I. But we were next, 

I think, to consider injustice ? Clearly so. Is it not then 
uecesi^rily a^kind of variance be+iween the tftreo principles, 
a kind of meddling and interfering spirit in things foreign 
to their proper Business, and an insurrection of some one 
]>rinciplo against the whole soul, to govern where it is not 
its province, though it bo really such a nature, that it 
ought to be in subjection to this governing ytrinciple? I 
imagine then we arc to call .this tumult add error by some such 
names us theso^—injustice, inteTnjierance, cowriiice, follyi 
and^ in a word, all vices ? Just so, said he. ^1% commit in-, 
justice then, said I, dnd to be injurious, and likewise to act 
justly, all these must bo very manifest, if indeed injustice 

k 
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and jostioe are so. How? Because, said I, they do not differ 
from what is salutary or noxious;—as the latter are in 
the body, so are the former in the soul. In what igay ? 
said hei. Such things as are healthy produce health, and 
‘such as are noxiOiiB, disease. Yes. And does not acting 
justly produce justice, -- and acting unjustly, injnstioe ? 
Vecess^y so. To produce health, however, is to estab¬ 
lish everything in the body, so that they shall mutually 
govern and ^ governed, conformably to natnre,~wliim 
the production of disease, on the other hand, consists in one 
part governing and being governed by another, contrary 
to nature. It is indeed. Then again, said I, to produce 
justice, is it not to establish all in the soul, so that its parts 
shall mutually govern and be governed according to nature 
and does not injustice consist in governing and Iraing governed 
by one another contrary to nature? Plainly so, smd he. Yirtue 
then, as it seems, is a kind of health, beauty, and good habit 
of the soul; and vice its disease, deformity, and infirmity? 
It is so. Do not honourable pursuits then lead to the 
attainment of virtue, but dishonourable to that of vice? 
They must. What remains for us to consider- then is,— 
whether it bo profitable to act justly, and pursue what is 
honourable, and to bo just, and whether a man can be of 
such a character unconsciously or not;—or to act unjustly, and 
to be unjust, though one be never punighe^ or reformed by 
correction ? Bnt, said he^^^lScrates, this inquiry seems, to 
me at least, quite ridiedu^;—^that if in a corrupt state 
of the body life be deemed not worth possession, not even 
though accompanied by all kinds of meats and drinks, and 
all wealth and power, yet when the nature of the vital prin¬ 
ciple is disordered and thoroughly corrupted,, life will then 
be worth having, though a man wore to do everything 
else that he likes, except ascertaining how he shsdl get 
released from vice and injustice, and cultivate justice and 
virtue,—since both thesq, things have been proved such as 
we have represented them. Aye, it would be truly ridiculous, 
said I. However, hince we have arrived at such a point os 
enables ns most distinctly to perceive tHat these things 
.are so, we mqst not get weary. On no account, by Zeus, 
said he, must wo be weary. Gome fhen, said I, and let 
us sec . also how many principles vice possesses,—principles 
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indeed that are worthy of attention. I am aU attention; aud 
he;—only tell me. And truly now, aud I;—ainoe we hare 
rei^hed this part of onr diaconrae, it appeara to me, aa to 
one looking from a height, that there ia but one prin* 
dple of virtue, whUe thoae of Tioe^are infiniteand of theae' 
there ate four, particularly deaernng of mention. How aay 
you i replied he. There aeem to be aa many clasaea of the aom 
aa there are forma of government. How many then ? Five, aud 
I, of govemmenta, and five of the aouL Name them, aaJd he, 
What we have jnat deacribed, replied I, ia one apeciea oi 
government; and it may have a twofold appelladon; for, if 
among the rulera one prevaila over the rest, it may be termed 
a Monarchy,—^bnt if there be several, an Ariatocraoy. 
True, aud he. I call this then, said I, one apeciea; for, 
whe^er there be several, or whether it be but one who 
govema, they will never alter the principal laws of the state, 
—because they will observe the nature and education we have 
described. It is not likely, said he. 
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BO,OK V. 

ARGUMENT. 

In fifth book he shows how the magistracy is to be constitated, so u 
to establisli a prosperous state. True philosophy, says he, is its basis; 
and this, so far from being superficial and affecting oniT the outward 
bearing and life of the citisens, turns the mind away mm all these 
fleeting subjects to that which is real, positive, and consistent with the 
knowledge of God. Carrying the subject somewhat back, tiierefoie, 
be considers in detail the subject matter of philosophy, proving that it 
is the knowledge both of virtue and of God, both of which are indis*. 
pensable to a well-ordered state, in which either philosophers must be 
rulers or vice versa. As however he had said in the third book, that a 
state’s welfare depended on the community of ideas and of property, he 
now shows in detail, how the duties of men and women are common in 
a state, and how coiisecpiently themselves and their property too should 
be common,—a notion which Aristotle rather severely handles in the 
second book of the Politics (ch. 3), where he says, that, though the state 
be one, but with this restriction, that we must bear in ^ind that to 
different men belong different dispositions, and if tbraKta is gently to 
be maintained, we must specially guard against confusion wid unneces¬ 
sary interference, the certain means of downfai to a state. 

Chap. I. — Such a.state an«i government then, an<i such 
a man as we have deserrb^ I term*good and upright: 
and if this government upright one, I reckon the 

others bad and erroneous, ^th as to the regulations in sbites, 
amj the estab'ishment of the moral nature in individuals, 
inasmuch as there are four 8})ecies of depravity.* Of 
what kind are^these? said he. I was about to mention 
them ill oi-der, as they * eat:h appeared* to • me to rise 
one out of another; but Polemarchus stretching out his 
hand—(for he sat a little further off than Adimantus,^ 
—caught him by the robe at bis shoulder, and drew him 
near; and, bending toivaAls him, he sjiuko something in a 
whisper, of v^ich we heard nothing but this: Shall we 
let that pass, then ? said l^p, or what shall we do ? By no 
means, said j^dimantus, now speaking aloud. ‘ And J replied. 
What will not you let pass? You, inde;pd, said he :—^for it 

* The argument here interrupted respecting the four kinds of depravity, 
itidividi^y or in states, is resumed «t-the commencement of the eighth 
book. tv 
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was to you I allnded. You seem to us to be getting careless 
and to be string through a whole branch of the discourae, 
and* that not the least important, that you may not have 
the trouble of going through It; and you think you escaped^ 
our notice, when you made this speech so simply, viz., that it 
is clear to every one both as to wives and cliildren, that what¬ 
ever belongs to friends will be common. Did nq;t I say right, 
Adimantus ? Yes, said he: but this, which was rightly 
said, like the rest of your discourse, requires explanation ;— 
namely, to show what is the inode of that community; 
for there must be many:—do not omit saying then which 
mode you mean; for we have been expecting it for 
some time past, thinking you would, some time or other, 
speak of the propagiition. of children, how they are to be 
propagated ;—and when born, how they should be brought 
up, aud everything relating to this community that yon 
were mentioning both of wives and children ; for we sup¬ 
pose it to be of great, nay—^paramount importance to the 
state, whether this be rightly performed or not. Now then, 
since you ^e taking in hand another kind of state-government 
before you have sufficiently discussed this, we have deter¬ 
mined, ^as you just heard, not to lot you pass, without going 
over all these things, as you did the others. And me too 
you may reckon, said Glaucon, as joining in this vote. Be 
quite sure, Socrate.'^ said Thrasymachus, that this is the 
opinion of us all. 

Chap. II.—What have yon done, said I, in seizing 
me thus ? What a mighty talk is this you are again rais¬ 
ing, as you did at the beginning, about your republic, 
which I was so gla^l at having completely drfcribed, pleased 
[]to think] Miat any one would fot these things pass, and 
^niit what was then said!—And as to what you now challenge 
mo to, you know not what a swarm of disputes you are stirring 
up: I foresaw them, and let them pass at that time, for fear 
of making a gi-eut disturbance. What then, said Thrasyma- 
chus, think you that those are now ,{Come uither to melt 
gold, and not to Lear reasonings ?* Aye, said I, but in 
moderation. Xs for moderation, Socrates, s>'d GlancoB, 
llie whole of life .serves for hearing suck reasonings 
those:—^but let pass what relates to us; and as to what we 

* The verb xovvoxoflv is used^provrrbially te indicate the eiMrtaiping 
of great hopes that are afterwards unfulfilled. . 
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are inquiring, do not begrudge explaining wbat you think 
about it,~u^t sort of community of wires and children is 
to be ol^fved by our guardians, and how the latter onghlf to 
be reared while very young, in tibe period between their birth 
and their education,'which j«ems to be the most troublesome 
of ^1. Try and tell ns now, bow that is to be accomplished. 
It is not easy, my good fellow, said 1, to describe them; 
for many of them are very hard to be believed, even more than 
those we have before described; for even their possibility we 
might well disbelieve ; and even were they possible, one might 
BtiU doubt, whether they would best be done in this par- 
ticnlar wayon this account, my dear friend, I somewhat 
hesitate to touch on these topics, lest our reasoning appear 
to be a mere wish, rather than absolute reality. Do not hesi¬ 
tate now, said he ; for your hearers are neither unreasonable, 
nor incredulous, nor ill-disposed. Now, my very good 
Glaucon, said I, is it with the desire of reassuring me, 
that yon say this ? I do, said he. Then you have produced 
quite a contrary effect, said 1; for coidd I trust to my¬ 
self, that 1 thoroughly know what I am to say, j^qur encou¬ 
ragement would have been quite right; for among intelligent 
and friendly persons, one who understands toe truth, may 
speak with safety and confidence about the most important 
matters; but when one speaks, as of course I do, with diffi¬ 
dence and a sort of searchii^ spirit, tthere is both fear 
and danger, not only of ^Mmg exposed to ridicule (for 
that is but a trifling thing), but lest, mistaking toe truth, 
I B/ot only fall myself, but draw my friends along with me 
into an error about matters, in which we ought least of all to 
be mistaken. conjure Adrasteia,* therefore, Qlancon, 
with respect to what 1 anf going to say :—TFor £ hope it is a 
smaller offence to be unintentionally a nuirderer, than an 
impostor about what is good and excellent, just and law¬ 
ful : and as for this risk, it were better to risk it amoi^ 
enemies than friends ; so toat yon are not giving me proper 
encouragemenf. Th^ said Glaucon, laughing: Aye, Wt 
Socrates, even if we shouV. suffer aught apiss from your 
(fiscourse, wq acquit yon as clear of homicide, and as no 
tmpostor: so psoceed boldly. But toe .man, said I, who is 

* Adnsteia or Nemeds was a daughter of Zena, and regarded aa the 

E ttOiabSPof muBlerera aiul homicidea,-*-even those inroluntwy SO. Sea 
llomfidd’a note*to Alacfayl. Prom. v. 972. 
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&oquiited in a oonrt of justice is, at any rate, deemed clou of 
the crime, as the law says; and if it be so in that case, it 
shcwld be so in tbia As respects this then, said he, pray 
proceed. We most now, said I, once more return to what 
perhaps in strict order should hare been considered before ;> 
and thus perhaps it would be correct, after having entirely 
completed the men's part, to complete also the women's; 
especially since you challenge me to do so. 

Chap. III.—Men who have been born and educated as we 
have dosciibed, cannot, in my opinion, otherwise rightly ac¬ 
quire and employ their wives and children than by following 
the same track, in which we have proceeded from the begin¬ 
ning : for we surely undertook, in our ugunient, to repre¬ 
sent men as the guardians of a flock. Yes. Let us proceed 
then, to give the children a corresponding birth and education; 
and let ns consider, whether it be proper for us or not. 
How ? replied he. Thus: Are we to reckon it proper 
for the females among our guardian dogs to watch and hnnt, 
and do everything else in common with the males; or 
rather to manage domestic affairs within doors, as being dis¬ 
abled fron> other exercises on account of bearing and nursing 
the wheljps, while the males are to labour and take the entire 
chuge of the flocks ? All in common, said he; except that 
we employ the females as the weaker, and the males as 
the stronger. Is it jpossible then, said I, to employ an anima.! 
for the same purposes Qwith .^other,3 without ^ving it the 
same nurture and education ? i.> is not possible. li^ there¬ 

fore, we are to employ the women for the same purposes as 
the men, must we not give them also the same kind of*in- 
stmetion ? Yes. Were both music and gymnastics be¬ 
stowed on the males ? Yes. To the women tio, then, we must 
iinput these two arts, and those likewise that refer to war; 
and we must emj^loy them in the same manner. It is probable 
from what yon say, said he. Perhaps, however, said I, many 
things, concerning what we are ^ow speaking, may appear 
ridiculous, becanse contrary to custom,—if the^ shall be prac-’ 
tised in the way now mentioned. Quito so, replied he. But 
which of then^ said I, do yon edneeive to 1^ tl > most ridiep- 
lons? Would it not clearly be to behold tht;* women naked 
in the pakestra wtestling with the men, dnd not only t^B 
young women, but even those more advanced in years, just like > 
the old men in the wrestling-schools, who are .ftill fofld of tlie 
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exercises, though wrinkled, and not at all comely to the eye ? 
Aye, by Zeus, said he; it would appear truly ridiculous, as 
present fashions^. Ought we not ^en, said 1, since we have 
entered on this qifiKjourse, to fear the raillery of wits, which 
they would probably bestow pretty abundantly on such inno¬ 
vations Qas respects exercising the women] in gymnastics, 
music, and more espccialiy in the use of arms, and the ma¬ 
nagement of horses? You say right, he replied. But since wo 
have entered on this discourse, let us go to the rigour of the 
law, and beg these men not to be the slaves of prejudice, 
but to think seriously, and remember, that nut long since 
the sight of naked men appeared base and disgusting to the 
Greeks, just as now indeed it docs to most of the barbarians : 
and when first the Cretans, and afterwards the Lacedse- 
monians, began their exercises, the wits of that day might 
have made a jest of all this: do not yon think so ? I do. 
But raethinks, when those experienced in the art thought it 
lietter to strip themselves, tluin to cover up such parts, the 
merely apparent ridiculousness of the thing is set aside by the 
advantage stated in our reasoning; and this, too, manifestly 
shows that the man is a fool wiio deems unything^’Tidiculous 
except what is had, and tries to run down as ridiculous any 
other idea but that of the foolish and the vicious, or employs 
himself seriously with any other end in view but tlmt of the 
good. Assiiroilly, siiid he. 

Chap. IV.—Must we not tlK?b, first of ml, agree on this,— 
whether these things bo p^siblc or not;—^and set forth a 
question, whether any one, cither in jest or earnest, can 
doubt, if the human nature in the female can in all cases 
share with the male, or in no case share at all ; or in some 
cases, but not in'others; and this too with reference to what 
concerns war? Would not the man who thus sets out so 
also prolKibly conclude ? Certainly, said her Do you wish 
then, said I, tliat wo should argue against ourselves about 
these things, in order th^ the opposite side may not, if 
attacked, be dtfjtitute of defence ? Nothing hinders, said he. 
Let ns then say this for theni: There is no need, Socrates 
aqd Glauoon, for others to dispute with yon aboht this matter ; 
for yourselves,' in first establishing your state, agreed that each 
individual ought to practise one business, according to his par¬ 
ticular talent. We did so agree, I think; for how could we do 
otherwise? D| 0 ®s nobthen the naftire of a woman differ widely 
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Trom that of a man ? Of coarse it differs. And is it not right 
to allot to each a different work, according to the natare of 
each ? Of course. Are not you in the wrong then, and do you 
not contradict yourselves, in saying that men and women ought 
to do the same thin^ with natures^o widely different ? Have 
you any answer to make against this, my clever Olaucon ? 
To do so on the moment is no such easy matter,^ said he; but 
I will entreat you, and I do so now, to unravel the argu¬ 
ments on-our side, whatever they may bo. These, Glaiicon, 
replied I, and many other such things, are what 1 long ago 
foresaw ; and 1 was both afraid and unwilling to touch on the 
law concerning the possession of wives and the education of 
children. No, by Zeus, replied he, it seems no easy matter. 
Certainly not, said I. The case, however, is thus: if a man 
fall into a small fish-pond, or quite into the ocean itself, still 
he has to swim no less. Certainly. Let ns too, then, 
swim, and try to escape from this argument, exfieeting that 
cither some dolphin* will rescue us, or that we shall have some 
other remarkaldo deliverance if It seems we ought, replied 
he. Come then, said I;—^let ns see, if we can anywhere find 
an outlet ; ^or we acknowledged that different natures ought 
to study different things, and that the natures of a woman 
and a man are different; yet now wo say, that different natures 
ought to study the same things do you accuse us of this ? 
Just so. How admir^ihlc, Giancon, said I, is the power of the 
art of disputing! How ? Bekin^”, rejdipd I, many seem to 
fell into it unwillingly, supposing that they are not cavilling, 
but reasoning truly, owing to their inability to <lividc a subjpet 
rightly and investigate it according to its s{)ccies; but following 
the literal sense, they pursue what is quite contradictory to their 
subject, makisg of cavilling instead of argument. This is in¬ 
deed the case witl^niany, said he; but does that extend likewise 
to us in the present instance ? Quite so, said I; for 1 think,that 
without meaning it, wo have fallen into a contradiction. How? 
Because we have very boldly and dilputatiously^ asserted, that 
unless persons' natures are the anme, th^y ougnt not to have 
the same employmeiiLs; though w(j have not at all inquired the 

sort of difference, and identity of the nature (^herq referred to,3 

• 

* Allibion is here made to the fable of Arion,—or if not to that, to the 
nilgar -notion that the dolphin was nartieularlv friendly to mtm. See 
Plin. Hist. Nat. ix. 8. • i 
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and with reference to which we defined them, when we ascribed 
different pursuits to different natures, and to the same natures 
the same pursuits. No certainly, said he, we did not oonririBr 
that. It would seem then, replied I, that we may still ask 
bnrselyes the question, whether the nature of the bald and 
those who wear hair be the same and not different;—and ii 
we agree that it be different, whether, if the bald made 
shoes, we shotild let those who wear hair make them or ii 
again, those who wear hair [[made them, whether we should 
allow^ the others [[to do so likewise^ ? That were ridiculous, 
replied he. Is it then ridiculous, said I, for any other reason 
than that we did not then in general define the somenaH and 
diversity of natures, but observed only that species of diversity 
and sameness, which respects their peculiar functions, just as we 
say that a physician, and a man who has a mnins for being a 
physician, have one and the same nature ? Do not you think 
so ? I do. But have the physician and the carpenter a dif¬ 
ferent [[nature^ ? Most assuredly. 

Chap. Y.—In that case, said I, as regards the natures oi 
men and women, if they appear different, with respect to an}? 
art, or other employment, we are supposed tc#* assign tc 
each separately his proper employment:—but if it appeal 
to differ only in this,—namely, that the female bears chil¬ 
dren, and the male begets them,—we must not say that i( 
has at all as yet been proved that a ^an differs from a 
woman in the sense of which^e are spiking, and we must 
still think, that both our^gnardians and their wives maj 
pursue the same employments. And with reason, said he 
After this, then, shoula we not require any one who sayi 
the contrary, to infonn us on this point,—what is that art oi 
function in the Arrangements of a state, where the nature of a 
man and woman is not the same, but different? A r^uonabh 
demand, too. Perhaps then some one may reply, as you saic 
some time since, that it is not easy all at once to explain thii 
sufficiently, but yet no Hiird matter for one who has con- 
iddered it? Ves,—one might well say so. Do you wisl 
then, that we should *reque^ such an opponent to follow ns 
while we try to show him, that there fe no funcliox 
peculiar to a ,woman in the management of a state' 
By ail rn^ms. Come then (we will iray to him),.aBBwe 
ns:—did you not mean that one man has a natural tident !b; 
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t anything, aod another not, in this respect,—^namely, that 
one learns a thing easily, and another with difficulty ; and 
oqe with a little instmetion discovers mnch in what he 
learns, while another, after mnch instruction and care, 
does not retain even what Ij^e has' learned; and that 
with the one, the body is duly subservient to the mind; 
while in the other it is opposed to it ?—^Well, and what other 
marks are there besides these, by which you would distinguish 
a man that has particular talents from him that has none at 
all ? One cannot mention any other, said be. Know yon 
then of any function performs mankind, in which the 
males have not all these characteristics in a superior degree 
to the females;—and would it not be tedious to specify par- 
•tioularly the weaving art, and the making of pastry and 
spice-meats, for which female talents seem to have some re¬ 
pute, and cannot be surpassed without the greatest disgrace ? 
You are right, smd he, in saying that in all things universally 
the talent of the one is superior to that of the other;—yet 
many women are superior in many respects to many men; 
diough, on the whole^ it is as you say. There is no func¬ 
tion, my mend, then, among the entire members of our state 
that is peculiar to woman, considered as such, nor to man, 
consider^ as such; but natural talents are indiscriminately 
diffused through both, and the woman naturally shares in 
all offices, the sanje as the man, though in all eases the 
woman is weaker than the niar. Certainly. Ate we tiien 
to commit all [[state concerns]] to the men, and none to the 
women ? How should we ? It is true then, 1 think (act we 
say), that one woman too is fitted for being a physician, and 
another not so,—one is musical, another by rp^ture unmusical. 
How othervnse ?* And is one fitted for gymnastics and warlike, ’ 
.^mother not fitted either for war or gymnastics ? That is my 
opinion too. And what;—^is not one a lover of philosophy, 
and another averse to it; and one high-spiritod, and another 
timid ? This is true, too. And if not one woman naturally 
suited for being a guardian, and anothpr not m;—and have 
we not made choice of such a t^ent as this for our guardian 
men ? Yes—-just of such as this. The native then of tfte 
woman and of the^ man, as respects the guardianship of the 
state, is the 8ame,-^nly that the one is weaker, the other 
stremger. So it seema 
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Chap. YI.—^Women such as these then are to be ehoser' 
to dwell with snoh men, and to be their fellow-guardians, 
—^inasmach as thej are naturally suited for them, and of kft- 
dred talents. Certainly. And must not the same emp loy - 
nfents be assigned to the 8f.me natures? The same. We 
hare now got round then, to our former point; and, we allow 
that it is not contrary to nature, to allot to the wives of our 
guardians the ‘study both of music and gymnastics ? As¬ 
suredly. We did not establish then what is impossible, or 
to bo only vainly wished for, when we established the law 
according to nature :—and it would seem rather, that what is 
at present contrary to these things is contrary to nature ? 
It seems so. Was not then our inquiry, whether our es¬ 
tablishment was possible and best ? It was. And we' 
have agreed, that it is possible ? Yes. And we mnst 
next be convinced, that it is best ? Clearly so. In order, 
therefore, that a woman may become a suitable guardian, 
there will not be one mode of education for making men, 
Lg uardians,"! and another for women, especially as the 
latter have received the same natural genius ? No,—^it 
will not be different. What think you then of such an 
opinion as this ? Of what ? That of imagining in your own 
mind, that one man is better and another worse ;—or do you 
deem them to bo all 'alike ? liy no means. In the state 
then which we were just establishing,—^wbich of the two do 
you think to make the bet^r fnen,—^tho guardians provided 
with this education we have described, or shoemakers that 
are taught shoemaking? That question, replied he, is ridi¬ 
culous. I understand you, said 1:—^bnt, tell me; of all the 
other citizens, a ||0 not they the best ? " By fiir. But what; 
—^will not these women teto be the best of "women ? They 
will, replied he, by far. Is there anythi/ig better in a 
state, than that both women and men be rendered the very 
best ? There is not. And this is to he effected by music 
and gymnastics being impacted to them, as we have described ? 
Of course. Wb have been establishing then a law, which is 
not only possible, but best al^,for the state ? Just so. We 
must unclothe^ then, the wives of our guardians, since they 
aie to put on virtue for clothes and they ihust bear a part 

* The expreMion of Herodotus, Clio, ch. 8, is not dissiinilar St 

yiT&vi If^vouip^ ovvtKdvtrat cat rrip alSut ywri.' 
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!|jn war, and all other guardianship of the state, and do no> 
thing else:—^bat of these special seirices the lightest port is 
to^ allotted to the women rather than the men, on account 
of the weakness of their sex:—and the man who laughs at ' 
naked women while going through their exercises with 4 
view to the heat object, reaps the* unripe fruit of a ridiculous 
wisdom, and seems not rightly to know at what he laughs, or 
why he does it :*—for that ever was and wiH be deemed a 
noble saying, that the profitable is beautiful, and the hurtful 
base. Assuredly. 

Chap. VII.—-We may say then, that we have escaped one 
wave, as it were, by thus settling the law with respect to 
women, and have not been quite overwhelmed, through deter¬ 
mining that our male and female guardians are to manage all 
things in common : f and besides that, our reasoning has been 
consistent with itscl:^ as respects both what is possible and ad¬ 
vantageous also. Truly, it is no small wave you have escaped, 
said he. You will not call it a great one, replied 1, when you 
see what follows. Tell me, said he; and let me see. After 
this enactment, replied 1, and the otheiu formerly mentioned, 
the following, I think, comes naturally. Which is that ? That 
these women be all common to all these men, and that no one 
woman dwell with any man privately, and that their chil¬ 
dren likewise be common;—so that neither shall the parents 
know their own children, nor the children their parents.j; 
This, in comparison with the other, is far more difficult to 
persuade, both as to its possibility and utility. I do not 
think, replied I, as to its utility at least, that any one would 
doubt about it being a very great good to have the women 

* TTie cited won|8 —drtXif tro^ias So^atv raoTro,^ are from Pindar. 
See Stobsns, 45erm. cezi. p. 711, and noeck’a Pindar, Tol. ii. part 2, 
p. 669. , 

t The 6gure here used bears some resemblance to that used in ch. iv. 
of this book, p. 453 d :—dvre ric tic Kokvitliifipav fUKpdv ipit'tay, dvrt 
tic rS piyi9Tov veXayoc pktrov, &c. . 

t This pecnliar notion on the commanity of wivM and .children is 
severely handled by Aristotle, Polit. ii. ch. 2, apd Hist. Anim. ix. 1. It 
seems probable, however, that Plato did not intend here entirely to 
destroy all domestic ties whatever, bat to inculcate a gci.eral commoniSy 
of goods as far as possible,—as most conducive to civil concord sryd 
national prosperity. Qpmpare, however, the opening of the ninth ciupter 
of this hook. The fact is, that the question is here viewed simply in its 
physical, not in its moral rdations. 
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and oliildien in common, if it were bat possible :~ba^ 
the greatest question, methinks, will be, whether it be possible 
or not ? One might very well, said he, ruse a diBoaBsioni.on 
both points. You are mentioning, replied I, a combination 
of discussions; but I thou^t, at least, that I should escape 
from one of them, if its umty had, been agreed on, and that 
in that case it would only have remained to consider its p 08 > 
sibility. Buf you hare not slunk off, said he, quite un* 
observed; and so, give 'us an account of both. I must submit 
to a trial, said I:—^indulge me thus fcir, however: let me 
feast myself, as the slow in intellect are wont to feast them¬ 
selves, when they walk alonefor men of this sort, I 
imagine, ere finding out how to attain what they desire, waive 
that inquiry, in order that they may not tire themselves in de¬ 
liberating almut its possibility or impossibility, supposing they 
have obt^ned what they desire, and then they go through what 
remains,—^rejoicing, also, to recount what they will do, when 
it has happened, and rendering their soul, otherwise indolent, 
more indolent still. Now 1 too am become languid, and 
would, therefore, defer such debates, and inquire after¬ 
wards into the possibility of these [^arrangemefits]]. At 
present, however, supposing them possible, I will, if you 
please, consider how our rulers are to regulate matters 
thence arising, in order that the doing of these things may be 
most advantageous both to the state and the guardians:—^this, 
first, I will tty to examme with your assistance, and the 
other question afterwards, it you allow me. Oh, I will give 
you leave, said he;—so pray proceed with your inquiry. 

I imagine then, En.id I, if our rulers will be worthy of that 
name, and thosf' dso who ore their auxiliaries, that the latter 
will cheerfully do whatevef they are bidden, whUe the former 
will take the command, giving thei^ directions in some mat¬ 
ters conformably to the laws, and imitating their spirit in 
whatever matters we leave to their sole guidance. 'Very 
likely, said he. Do you %heu, their lawgiver, said I, as you 
have chosen hut th^ men, so choose out also the women, 
making them, as far os possj^le, of similar dispositions:—and 
fhese, as they dwell and eat together in common, and none 
possesses anything whatever in private, wiU be always 
together;—and as they mingle in the g^nastio yards and 
in all« their other training exercises, they will, I think, 
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i y n^ty, to matoal intimaciesdo not 
^n thmk I am speaking of what mnsi necessarily happen ? 
No^ rephed he, by any geometrical necessity, but bygone 
founded on lor^ which seems to be more cogent than the 
0 *^, m j^^ading and winning over the bulk of mankind. ' 
Chap. VIIL—Quite so, said 1; but in the next place, 
Olaucon, to form irregnlar intimacies, or to do anythin? else 
of the same character, is not at all right in a aity of happy 
persons, nor ought the rulers to allow it. No, it were 
not just, said he. It is evident, by right, in the next 
place, to make mamagos as far as possible sacred : and 
those most advMtageous would be sacred. Altogether so. 
How then are they to be most advantageous ? Tell me this, 
Glanoon ;--for m your house I see both sporting dogs, and a 
grwt number of well-bred birds; have yon, by Zei, ever 

forth young ? How ? 
said he. First of all, among these, though all be well-bred. 
^ not some of them far better than all the rest ? Thev ore 
Do you breed then fiem all alike; or are you anxious to do 

n breeds f Prom the best. 

But how .-'’from the youngest or the oldest, or those quite in 
their prime? From those in 4heir prime. And if 3iey are 
not thus bred, you consider that the breed both of birds and 
dogs greatly degenerates ? I do, replied he. And what thlnL- 
you as to horses, saidJE, and other animals;—^is the case other- 
wire wth respect to there? It ;T3re absurd fto think re,1 
^id he. How strange, my dear'fellow, said I; what ei- 
tremely perfect governors .must we have,—if the same applies 
to the hui^n race! Nevertheless, it is so, replir'd he; but 
w^t then ? Be<»use, reid I, they must necesijirily use many 
m^oines; bidi as fbr a physician, where the bo^iio not vran^ 

so^iect themselves to a regimen of 
bn^Jbfi^lh^ tbatan mfenorand lessskilfU one may suffice; 
we medicines, we know that 

wliat do you rey this ? With reference to thi^» re. .ed I: it 

must^ire an abnnda"ce of lying 
and d^it for Che advantage of the governed: an I we reiS 

rem!dv were useful iiAhe way of a 

remedy. Rightly foo, said ho. This apparent right now 
Bcema by no means inconsiderable in marria^nd t£ 
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gation^of children. How «o? It aeceesaril/ foUowi, 

1,' from wliat has been acknowledged, tbat tbe best v^n 
shonld as often as possible form alliances with the best wo;;pon, 
and tbe most depraved men, on the contrary, with tiie most 
' depraved women; and tbe offspring of tbe former is to 
educated, bat not of the lat^tor, if the flock is to be of the most 
perfect kind:—and this most be so done, as to escape the notice 
■of all but the governorsNibemselves, if- at any rate the whole 
band of tbe guardians is to be as free os possible from sedition. 
Quite right, said he. Arc there not to be festivals legally 
established, in wliich wc shall draw together the brides and 
bridegrooms;—and must not there oe sacrifices, and hymns 
composed by our poets suitable to the inarriogcs in course of 
celebration ?—But as to the number of the marriagds, this we 
will' leave to the rulers, that they may as much as possible 
keep up the same nunilicr of men, having a regard both to 
wars and diseases, and all other such matters, so that as far as 
possible ohr state may be neither great nor small. Right, 
said he. And chances too, I conceive, should be so well 
managed, that the depraved man may, on every turn of them, 
accuse bis fortune, and not the governors. Of course, said he. 

Chap. IX.—^As for those youths, who distinguish thmn- 
selves, either in war or other pursuits, they ought to have 
rewards and prizes given them, and the most ample liberty of 
lying with women, that so, under tliis^ pretext, the greatest 
number of children may spring from such parentage. Right. 
And as for the offspring' bom from time to time, are the 
authorities presiding over these matters to receive them, whe¬ 
ther they be men or women, or both ?—^for somehow these 
oflSces belong in common both to men and women. Yes, they 
do. As resridets, then, .the children oft worthy persons, I 
ibink, they should carry them to sopo retirement, -to certain 
nurses dwelling apart in a certain quarter of the city; but as 
for the children of the more depraved, and such of the rest as 
may be maimed or lamo^ they will hide them, as is right, in 
some secret Und obscure pl^e. Yes, indeed, cnid he, if the' 
race of guardians is to be pure. 'Will they not then take hade 
(sdso of their children's 'nurture, brining to the nxirsery 
. mothers wit^ full breasts, taking every pre<»ationr ihat no 
woman riiould zecoghise her own child^ and, whe^ the^ mo¬ 
thers cannot suckle them, providing others who w/iuid be able 
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t do««?. And tiusywill be oar^il atee <d tiue moat par- 
oUclyt tbat the naxaea anckle only dozing a ipraper 
ai|il th^ will enjoin, both on the nozaea and keepwa, their 
wat<^ing dotiea, and every other neoeaaaiy toiL -You 

he, of a time of great eaae to the wivea of ooryiaT&iha. 
fn the breeding of children, li^ea, for it idionld oe;8d^ . 
{died I.. Bat ^t aa next diacoaa wh&t we.were ao acxioaa to 
do, When we said that the procreation of ehildten ahonld take 
place among pefsona in the prime of, life. • Txpe. Do you . 
agree with me then, t£at this prime seaaon ig at twenty in a * 
womaiij^d at thirty in a -man ? How do yoh reckon this , 
time for‘each aex? said he.* The woman, replied lyia to 
bear dhildren to the state fro^fhe age of twenty to thM of 
forty; and the mgn, aftej Imving pa£eed the mort excitable 
period of his course, is fiioi^^^at^riod to beget children to 
the state np to the age of fifty-fiveT This inde^ is the prime, 
replied he, In both sexes, both as r^peots body and mind. If 
then any one, either older or.yo^ger than these, riionld em-* 
ploy himself in begetting children for'the commonwealth, we 
flhonld say that the trespass is neither right nor just, rince 
he is be^tting to the state a child, which (if concealed) is 
bom and grows op, nshered in neither by sacridees nor 
prayers—(which, on every marriage, the priestesses and priests, 
and the whole state offer, that the descendants of the good 
way be still better, ^and that from nsefhl descendants others 
still more nsefol may arise),—^but is bom in darkness, and the 
resolt of dreadful incontinence, flight, said he. And the law, 
said I, mnst be the same, if any of those men, who are yet of 
the age for procreation, have intercourse with women df a 
proper age, without the magistrate’s leave ; for we may 
consider hiig as Aaving raised t'» the state h bastard, bom 
in adultery and unhononred by religious auspices. Most 
right, said he, And 1 presume, whenever either the women 
or the men are past the age of procreation, we are to let the 
men cohabit with any woman they {like, except their daughter 
and mother, and the children of their dai^ters, or those 
upwards from their mother; and so likewise (he women are 
to embrace any, except a son, h fatlier, and the ohUd^:i^ 
of these, in.ei^er direction: all this liberty we are" tp 


* Ths .Oieek (rA rola ait&v) is very rllipticali but ira^sgree with 
'Joudain oonsidimas this to be i(s real meaning. 
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|pfBnt them, after we have enjoined them to be oarefuL 
u a child he conceived, not to bring it to the light, hnt if, 
by Accident, it shoold be brought forth, so to expose itf^w 
if there wero no provision for it. All these things, said 
He, ate reasonably said ;—^b\^t how are the fiathers and dangh- 
tors, and the other relations you just mentioned, to be known 
to one another ? They are not to be known at all, said 1; 
but from tlie*day on which any one is married, whatever 
children am bom between the seventh or tenth month after h, 
all these he is to call, the males bis sons, and the females his 
daughters, and they are to call him &ther; and in the same 
way again, he is to call the children of these—grandchildren; 
and they in turn are to call them grandfathers and.grand-^ 
mothers; and those who were bom during the period in 
which their fathers and mothers were begetting childmu, th^ 
shall call sisters and brothers, as I just obmrve^—so that they 
may have no sexual intercourse.—But as for brothers and sis* 
ters, the law will allow them to live together,—^if their lot so 
fall, and the Pythian oracle give consent. Quite right, said he. 

Chap. X.->-ThiB, and such as this, Glancon, is the com¬ 
munity of women and children, among theguardiansdf the state: 
and that this is consistent both with the rest of our polity, 
and is by far the best, we must next establish from reason 
or how shall we do ? ' By Zctus, just so, said he. Is not this, 
then, the beginning of our agreement, to^aric ourselves what 
we can allege to be the gr^test good for the establishment 
of a state, with a view to which the lawgiver is to enact 
tbe.lawB, and what the greatest evil,—annext to examine, 
whether what we have hitherto describe(t**'tends to or con> 
forms with the<, track of the good, and ilT^^'opposed to that 
of the evil ? Most certaidly, said be. Is there, then, any 
greater evil for a state than that which tears it in pieces, and 
makes it many instead of one;—or, any greater good than 
that which binds it together, and makes it one ? There is 
not. Does not then the c&mmunion both of pleasure and pain 
bind men toother,^ when the whole of the citizens as 
much as possible rejoice^, and mourn in fcllowshi]^ (at 
tiie'samo m^^tters, whether gainful or the cdnt^ary?* As¬ 
suredly, he replied. And again, any mere private\TOrception 

Gr. r^v airOp ytyvo/Uvuv n leal 
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^ saob things dissolres (^that union,] when some grieve ex* 
^dingly,' and othOTs rejMce exceedingly at the same events, 
eiiher in the state or those composing it ? Of course. Does 
not this then arise from the following drcnnistanoe,'—^when 
such words as those are not proi^nnced at the same time in 
a state,- as mine, and not mine; and with regard to what 
concerns another, in the same way? Aye, surely. And 
the state, in which the greatest number unite in saying of 
the same things, that this concerns me, and tAat doss not 
eonesm me ,—that is best regulated? By far. And it is 
that also, which most closely resembles the individual man; 
—just ^ when a person’s finger is wounded, the entire 
fellowship of feeling, extending through the body toward 
the soul, and producing that harmony which is the work 
of ^e governing principle within it, fvis. the soul,]* ex¬ 
periences a sensation, and at the same time wholly cym- 
pathisea with the ailing part ; and thus we say that the man 
has a finger-ache«nd so also, with respect to any part what¬ 
ever of the human frame, the same reasoning applies either 
with respect to grief^ when a part is in pain, or with respect 
to pleasni^, when it is at ease. Aye, the very same, said be: 
and as to what yon are asking, the state that nearest ap¬ 
proaches this is the best governed. When, therefore, any 
individual citizen receives good or ill, such a state,. metMnks, 
will most especially^ maintain that she herself is the party 
afiected, and will unite as a whol.^ in joy or mourning. That 
must be the case, said he, in a state, governed, at least, by 
good laws. 

Chap. XI.—It wiH ^ time perhaps for us to return to our 
state, and consider as w’S'' points on which ^ve have agreed 
in our discussion^ whether they tielong more particularly to 
our state than any other. Yes,—we must, he replied. What 
then ? there are sorely in other states, both governors and 
people?*~and so also in this? There are. And will not 
all these addrera one another as ci^zens? Of conrae. But 
besidee calling them citizens, what do the p^ple call their 
governors under the other forms^of govemmer*.? In most 
states, masters,*but in democrames, this veiy.tiame gorei^ 

* Gr. irav nov l&KrvX6c mv irasa ^ Kotvttvla n xarS 

rb o&fut vpbg niv rera/dvri tic sivraiiv r^v rov dpxov- 
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non. But what as to the people in onr state? bmides cdt^ 
sens, what do they say their goTemon ate? SaTioiv4» 
said he, and helpers* And what do they oidl the peo|]i« ? 
Paymasters, replied he, and supportere. And in the o^r 
ttates, what do the goremon call their people ? Slavey he 
replied. And what do tne goremon call one anotW? 
Fellow'goTemors, raid he. And onts, what? Fellow-*gnar*> 
dians. Gan jron then tell about the govemon in other states, 
whether any one of them can address one of his fellow-goTer* 
nors as an intimate, and another as a stranger ? Ay^ 
many can. Does he not then esteem and speak of his ina- 
mate as his own, and the stranger as not his own ? Jnst so. 
But bow is it with your giuirdians? Is there any one 
of them, who can esteem or address any of his fellow- 
guardians as a stranger ? By no means, he replied ;—rfor 
with whomever a person faUs in, ho will conceive that he fidls 
in with a brother or sister, or a father or mother, or a son or 
daughter, or their d^cendants or ancestry. You speak ex¬ 
ceedingly well, replied I:—and farther, tell me this also, 
whether you will give them only a legal tight to these &mi- 
liar names,—or rather bid them perform all thfiir actions 
in accordance with these names, especially as respects parents, 
whatever the law enjoins as the parents' due,—such as 
reverence, and care, and obedience,—it being otherwise not 
for his advantage, either in the sight gf God or of men, 
inasmuch as he would do what is neither holy nor just, if he 
acted otherwise than thus ?-^Will these, or other maxims eom- 
ing^from the whole body of our citizens, echo dose round the 
ears of our children, both about their parents, when pointed 
out to them, (^nd about other relations likewise? These 
{^maxims must so,^ replied he; for it wdre ridiculous, 
without actions, their proper names wore^ uttered by the 
mouth alone. Of all states then, in this especially, when 
any one individual fares either well or ill, the citizens will 
mostly agree in exclaiming according to our late expression,— 
namely, ** Minb &res well, or mine' ill ?" Quite true, said 
he. Did we not say too, that agreeably to this opinion 
aL-d expression, their common pleasures and pains should 
agree? Aye,—and we said rightly. Will not then our 
citizens most especially hold in common that some .thing* 
which they call *‘i»y own,"—and, holding this in common, thus 
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bare * t^ial fellowship in pleasure and pidn ? Very much 
1^. And the cause of all this, independentlj of other regu- 
l^ons of the state,—is it not the community of women and 
children among the guardians? Most especially so, he replied. 

Chap. XII.—^We had agreedi moreoyer, as to the graatest 
good of a state, by comparing a well-managed state to a 
body, which feels pleasure or pain affecting^ any part of it. 
Aye, we were right, said he, in agreeing about this. The oanse 
then of all this high degree of go^ to our state was found to be 
the community of women and children among unr defenders ? 
Snrely, replied he. And in that case, we agree at least with 
what was before alleged ; for we said, I believe, that they 
onght to have neither houses of their own, nor land, nor any 
poBsesfflon, but to receive their subsistence firom others, as a 
reward for their guardianship, and all to consume it in common, 
if they mean re^y to be guardians ? Right, said he. Do 
not then, as I say, the circumstances formerly mentioned, and 
still more those now mentioned, cause them to be true 
guardians, and prevent those divisions in the state [which 
arise]] from not calling one and the same thing their own,— 
bat one%ne thing, and another another; — one drawing 
to his own dwelling whatever he can acqnire separately from 
the rest, and another, to his likewise that which is separate ; , 
and also different wives and children, occasioning both plea> 
sores and pains, individually private, though holding one and 
the same opinion concerning what is domestic,—all, as far 
as possible, pointing toward the same thing, — namely, a 
community of feeling respecting pleasure and pain? , Of 
course, we mnt that, replied he. But what?—will not 
lawsuits and criminal charges in the coopts be banished 
from among thdtn (so to speak), from the foot of their 
possesring nothjng in private but their body, but all the 
rest in common,—owing to which, they wiU be kept 
free from all the dissensions which men raise about 
money, or children and relative/? It is quite clear, they 
will lie thus relieved. And, moreover, in these’ there could not 
frurly be any suits, as regards j^rsonal violence or improper 
treatment:—^fdr conceiving personal preserv, tion to be %n 
absolate necessity, we will own it to be handsome and just 
for eonqieera in a^ to help their compeers. Right, said he. 
And thu privilege, said I, at any rate^ tins l^w poef^j^ses 
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if a man be in a poaeion with any one, he will 
a case be leas apt to venture on still 
Cortainly. The elder, -moreover, will he orfered ^h 
to govern and chastise all the youngen Cjearly w. 
nib^ver, as to the younger,, with regard to 
the magistrates order it, he will never attempt to ^t toe 
elder, or otherwise offer him violence,—nor, methinks, mU 
he by any other means dishonour him;—for there are 
two Sufficient guardians to hinder it, f®^ 
respect on the one hand restraining him from laying ha^ 
on a parent, and fear on the other, that others might wme 
to the defence of the sufferer; —some as sons, others 
as brothers, and others as fotbers. Yei^—euch is the case, 
said he. In every respect then, in consequence of the laws, 
these men, [*.«• the warriors,] will enjoy p^e with one 
another ? Yes, much. And so long as these do not onarrel 
among themselves, there is no danger of the rest of the state 
rising or mutually splitting into factions. No, of course not 
As for the least important evils, I am unwilbng for pro¬ 
priety’s sake even to mention from how many they wli 
have been relieved,—the poor, [for instance,] as r^fds toe 
work of flattering the rich,—and the difficulties and anxie¬ 
ties, which people hav.e in bringing up their children and 
procuring money for the support of servants,—sometimes 
borrowing, sometimes denying debts, ^d at other timgs 
using all manner of shifts in procuring [money,] and toen 
giving it to the managemerit of their wives and doniest^; 
Labout these matters, friend, how many slavish and >^ 0 “® 
trouW they suffer are not even worthy to be mentioned 
Yes, they are manifest, said he, even to one blind. 

Chap. XIII.—From all these troubles, toferefow, they wiU 
be relieved, and will live more blessedly ^than ttet most 
blessed life which those live who gain the Olympic pns^ 
How? On one small account only are those esttemed 
happy, compared with what these enjoy;—^for the 
of these is dlore noble, and their maintenance at the 
public expense more compile : inasmuch as the victory that 
they gain brinM safety to toe entire state,—hnd b^ way ot 
crown and re^rd, both they and their children ^ive toeir 
maintenance and all other neeessanM of life, thus 
honoujg from their own state while living, and at thoir dea 
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W hononiable funeral. Noble rewardBl indeed, said be. Do you 
ra^ember, then, said 1, that in a former part of our discuraon, 
soi^ on^—1 kaour not who,—objected to us, that we were 
not making our guardians bappj, bj decreeing that those 
who had the whole wealth of ^he citizens at their comjt 
mand should neyertheless haye’nothing at aUlT-and we 
said, 1 believe, that we would consider this afterwards, if 
it f<^ in our way; but that at present we were making 
our guardians real guardians, and the state itself as happy 
as possible, without exclusively regarding any single class 
in it, with a view to make it happy? I remember, said 
he. What think you now of the Ufe of our auxiliaries, 
which appears &r more noble and happy than that of those 
of the Olympic prizemen;—do you think it can be com¬ 
pared to the life of the leather-cutter, or any other kind 
of ofaftsman, or even the fanner ? 1 do not think so, said 

he. Still even, what I said before, it is proper that I men¬ 
tion here also,—if the guardian should try to become 
happy in such a way as to lose his character as a guardian, 
and not be content with a life thus moderate and steady, 
and aa say, of the best quality, but on the other hand 
be impelled by a silly boyish notion about happiness, to 
appropriate to himself all the property in the state, because 
he has the power, he will know that Hesiod was really 
wi^e, in saying that^ the half is considerably more than the 
whole."* If he take me for his counsellor, said he, he will 
lemmn in such a life. You agtee then, said 1, as to the 
fellowship of the women with the men, which we have 
explained, in matters referring to eduration and children, 
and the guardianship of the other citizens ^that whether 
they remain jn the state, or go f»rth to war, they ought to 
keep guard with them, and hunt with them like hounds, and 
in every case tale a share in all things, as &r as they can ; 
and tha^ doing those things they will do what is best, and not 
contrary to the nature of the femalef as regards the male,—by 
which nature, indeed, they act jointly with oilb another ? 1 
agree, said he. 

Chap. XlYr—Does not this then, said I, si. 1 remun tB 
be discussed, whether it be possible that thisVnmmunity of 

* Comp. Hes. Op.etDi. v. 40—v^irwi oM’ iaanv 
verrrfc. 
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habits (»n take place among men, even as among othe/ 
animals ? and how it is poniole ? ^ Yon have forestalled ffid, 
said he, by mentioning what I was jnst going to ask. Aye ^ 
for as to war, said I, it is plain, methinks, how they will 
fight. How ? said he. jointly on their 

military expeditions, and will cany along with them to battle 
also such of their children as are robust, in order that those 
of the craftsmen may see what they ought to practise 
when arrived at full age, and, apart from mere observa* 
tion, may serve and minister in aU such matters stib> 
serviently both to their fathers and mothers. Hare yon 
not observed also what happens in the common arts, as, 
for instance, among the children of the potters,-*—how long 
a time they help and look on, before they apply themselves 
to the making of pottery? Yes, indeed. Should tiiese 
then, or our guardians, be more carefnl in instructing their 
children b^ their own experience, and by observation of 
what is suitable for them ? []To suppose that the craftsman 
would,]] replied he, were truly ridiculous. Yet every crea¬ 
ture whatever will fight more valiantly in the presence of its 
offspring ? It is so : but there is no small dangei^ Socrates, 
shonld they be defeated, as is often the case in war, that when 
their children, as well as themselves, are cut ofi^ it will be 
impossible to restore the rest of the state. You speak truly^ 
replied 1: but think you, that our ^rst duty should be 
never to expose them to risk ? No, by no means. What 
then: if they are to hazard inemselves in any case, is it not-— 
where they will become better men, if they succeed ? Clearly 
so.' But do you think it a small matter, and unworthy 
of the risk, thi|t children destined for military life should or 
should not be observers of •the transactions *01 vtar? No 
for it is highly important with reference to what you now 
mention. This then, we must first contrive,—^to make our 
children spectators of war, vet providing for their safety:— 
and then all will go well,Vvill it not ? Yes. And surely their 
fathers, smd in the first place, as far as men can, will not bo 
ignorant, but well informed as to the kinds of expeditions 
orhich are dangerous or notW Probably so} said bia Into 
the one thed^ they will take them; but will be cautions 
oi exposing them to the other. Bight. And they will 
probably, sud I, set governors over tbem, not such as are 
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molt depnyed,, |j|at inch aa by experienoe and yean axe 
leaden and tninen of the young. Yes, quite proper. 
Ym many things^ we may lay, happen to many contmy 
to expectation. Quite bo. With referenoe, therefore^ to suon 
erents as these, it is fit that we« should provide the childreh 
witii things while quite young, in order, if need be, that they 
may escape by fiight. How do 3 rou mean? said he. We 
mint mount them on horseback, said I, when extremely 
young; and when they have learnt to ride, they must be taken 
to aee battles, not on high-mettled war-hones, but on 
the fieetest and most obedient to the rein; for thus they 
will best observe their proper work, and in case of nee^ 
eecBpe with the greatest safety, following the aged leaders. 
I think, »ud he, your remark is correct. What then, said I, 
as td the afiain of war; how are you to manage our soldiers, 
both as respects each other and their enemies ? Is my opi¬ 
nion correct or not ? Tell me what it is, replied he. As for 
that mah among them, said I, who has left his rank, thrown 
away his arms, or done any such like act from mere cowardice, 
ought we not to make him a craftsman, or field labourer? 
Certainly And the man who is taken alive by the enemy, 
should he npt be given away as a present to those inddned 
to use their booty just as they plrase ? Yes, surely. And 
as to him who has signalized himself and attained to high 
renown, think you«not, that be ought, first of all in the 
field itself, to be crowned succes^voly by each of the youths 
and boys who are his fellow-soldiers?—^is it not so? I 

think so. And will they give him the right hand likew^ ? 
And that too. But wiiat 1 am going to tell you, said I, will 
not, methinks, be quite so jileasing. Wh«t ? That they 
should kiss and be kissed by each individually ? This is by 
far the best of a^, said he : and for myself I would add this' 
regulation,—that, so long as they are on this expedition, no one 
shall be allowed to refuse the mw, whoever it be that he 
pleases to kiss,—so that if a wi^or happen to ^ in love 
with any one, male or female, he may lie the more animated 
to win the noblest prize of valou^* Very well, said Ifor 
it has been alr&dy said, that more opportunilifH for marriage 
■oonld be provided^for the brave citizen than fur others, and 

Cbmp, ben AzistoL Pol. ii. 2. 
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more frequent ohoioe in snoh matters should be allowed^ 
them than to all others, in order that sdoh a man's desoe^- 
ants may be as numerous as possible. Yes, ve did sayito, 
replied he. 

, Chap. XV.—Moreover, even according to Home^ it is 
jnst that really brave youths should be honoured in this 
way; inasmuch as Homer said, that Ajax, who on account of 
the renown he«bad gained in battle, was rewarded with a lal'ge 
share at the entertainments,—fit reward, too, for a brave and 
youthful man, from which he at once acquired both honour 
and strength. Most right, said he. In this matter, at least, 
then, said I, we are to obey the authority of Homer; and as a 
proof of this, we will so honour the brave, both at our sacri¬ 
fices, and on such like occasions, in as far as they appear 
deserving, both with hymns, and the honours just men¬ 
tioned ; and besides this, with seats and viands, and brimming 
cups, BO as at once both to honour and exercise the virtne of 
worthy men and women. You speak capitally well,*replied 
he. Well, of those then that die in the campaign, shall we 
not, in the first place, say, of the man that closes his life with 
glory, that he is of the golden race ? Quite so, indeed. And 
are we not to believe Hesiod, when he tells ns, that if any 
of this race die, then— 

Chaste, holy, earthly spirits they become. 

Expelling evil, guardians of mankidC ?* 

Yes, we will believe him. '(^e will ask the oracle then, how 
we ought to bury noble and divine men, and with what marks 
of ctistinction; and then we will bury them in the very man¬ 
ner that Qhe Qod^ directs. Of course. And in all after- 
time we will reverence ahd worship their toUtbs as those 
of demigods, and enact that the same ceremonies shall be 
observed with regard to persons dying of old age, or from 
any other cause, after having been deemed remarkably 
good during their lifetime? Aye, it is only just, said he. 
But what?—l&aw aif our soldiers to behave towards ene¬ 
mies ? In what respect ? ^First, as respect^ enriavement^ 
think . you it^ just, that Greelu should enslave Greek 
cities ?—nay, ought they not, as far as thpy can, to prevent 

' Heriod. Op. et Di. v. 121, 2. 
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o^ers from doing it, and act on tbe principle of sparing the 
GoriRB tribe, oantionsly looking to the posaibility of ^ing 
thernsriyeB enslaved by barbarians? Aye, said he; both 
generall;^, and in every particular case, it is the best plan to • 
be spanng. Are they then not to keep any Greek slave 
them^ves, and to counsel the rest of the Greeks to agree to 
the same plan ? Surely, said he: because they will thns at 
least, tnm themselves the more against the bcurbarians, and 
abstain from one war against another. But what ? Stripping 
the dead, said I, of anything but their arms after conquering 
them, is that right;—or does it not rather fnmish cowards 
with an excuse not to go against a foe, as if they were 
doing some duty when bending over a mere corpse; and 
have not many armies been destroyed by this kind of 
plunder? Very many. Do not you think it also illiberal 
and forbidden to plunder a corpse, and the mark of a feminine 
an4 little mind to deem the body of the deceased an enemy, 
after the enemy has fled away, and nought remains behind, 
but the instrument with which he fought ? Do you think that 
they who act thus do any otherwira than dogs do, who snap 
at the stdifes with which they are pelted and do not touch, 
the man who throws them? Not at all, he replied. We 
must have done then - with this stripping of the dead, and 
these hinderances arising from the carrying off of Iraoty. 
Aye, by Zens, said we must have done with them. 

Chap. XVI.—Moreover, we shall not at any time bring 
arms into the temples, for the Jhirpose of dedicating them, 
at least not the arras of Greeks,—if we at all care for 
the kind feeling of the rest of the Greeks; but we shall 
rather fear its being a kind of profanation^ to bring into 
the temple guch things as these* from our dose connex¬ 
ions, nnlcss the oracle direct ns otherwise. Quite right, 
replied he. Anj as regards the laying waste of Grecian 
lands and the burning of houses, how would your soldiers 
treat their enemies ? Aye,—I shcmld be glad, said be, to 
hear you state your opinion on that point. .Trul5'' then, said I, 
my opinion is, that we should do neither of these things, 
but only carry* off the year’s ciK>p:—and woi..d you havB 
me teU you the reason, why this should be cfuue f By a|l 
means. It appealB to* me, that as these two words, war 
and discord, are different, so two different things are signified 
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by them; and I eali them different—the latter between 
bers of the same oommnnity, and the fonner between foreig^sre 
and strangers.-—When hatr^ is among one’s own people, lit is 
called discord; when it respects foreigners, war. What you say, 
Replied he, is not at all nnn'tasonable. But consider, whetiier 
what I now state is also to the purpose; for I assert that the 
Gbeek nation itself is friendly and in aUianoe with itseli^ 
though forei^ and strange to the barbarian. Well observed, 
said he. When therefore Greeks fight with barbarians, and 
barbarians with Greeks, we may then say, that they are at 
war, and naturally enemies; and this hatred we may call 
war: but when Greeks act thus towards Greeks, we may say 
that they are naturally friends, and that Greece in such a case 
is distempered, and at discord; and such a hatred is to be 
called discord. I agree, said he, that we must view it thus. Con- 
rider then, said I, that in the discord just mentioned, whenever 
such a thing happens, how the state is split in factions, and when 
they sequester each other's lands and bum each other’s houses, 
how deriructive the discord seems, and neither of them seem 
to bo lovers of their country; for otherwise they \^uld never 
have dared to pillage their nurse and mother, but it woidd 
have been suffirient for the victors to carry off the crops of 
the vanquished, and to conceive that they would one day be 
reconciled, and not perpetually be at war. This indeed is by 
far a milder sentiment than the other. iBut what then ? said 
I; this state that you are {nunding, is it to be a Greek one ? 
It ought, he replied. Are they not then to be good and 
mUd ? By all means. And will they not be lovers of Ghceece; 
and will they not account Greece as related to them; and 
will they not f bserve the same reli^ous rites as the rest of 
the Greeks ? Most decidedly. Any difference then, that they 
have with Greeks, as kinsmen, will they„not consider that 
as discord,—not war? Yes, for it is not war. And they 
will behave then, as tho^ capable of being reconciled ? Quite 
so, of course. They will be mild then and moderate, not 
punishing so Var as Jbo enriave or destroy,—as advocates for 
correcrion, and not as enemies. Just so, said he. Neither then, 
«as they are (Ireeks, will they pillage the lands, or bnm the 
•houses of Greeks; nor will they aUow,^that in every state, 
individually, all are their enemies, men, women, and cwdien, 
butJhat in ^ oases a few only are enemies,—the oii|pnaton 
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tf die qaaarrel: and on all these aoeonnts tb^ will not choose 
waste their lands, since the majority of the occupants 
am. tMir fnends; nor will they overtnm the honses:—and so 
&r onlr will they oany on the war, until the real originators be 
obliged by the innocent to make reparation to those whom the^ 
have grieved. I agree, said he, that we ought so to behave 
towairis opponents among our own citizens,—^bnt towards the 
barbarians, as the Greeks now act towards each* other. This 
law, then, also, let ns enact for our guardians, that they shall 
neither lay waste the lands, nor bum the houses. Aye, let ns 
enact it, said he ; and this further, that these things are right, 
and those also, that you before mentioned. 

Chap. XYII.—B appears to me, however, Socrates, that 
if one allow yon to go on speaking in this fashion, yon will 
never remember what you formerly put aside, when you 
entered on all that yon have now said;—^namely, how &r such 
a government is possible, and in what way it is at all possible ? 
For, if it be at all possible, I will allow that all these high 
advantages will belong to that state in which it exists, and the 
followiag;^Bo, which you omitted; and I now tell you, that 
they will, with all possible courage, fight against their enemira, 
and least of all abandon each other, recognising, and calling 
one another by these names,—^fiithers, sons, and brothers; and 
if the females encamp along with them, whether in the same 
rank, or drawn up behind them, they will strike terror into 
the enemies, and at the same ^mo, in case of need, give 
all assistancein this way, I know, they will be utterly un¬ 
conquerable ; and as for the advantages they have at home, 
which we have omitted, those at any rate I plainly see.—^But 
as I allow, that all these, and ten thousand other things, will 
belong to this form of government, if it actually does exist, 
let us talk no more about it, but try to persuade each 
other of this itself, how fisr it is possible, and in what way: 
—and let us omit the'other poin^. Yon have suddenly, 
said I, made an attack on my argument, and m|ke no allow¬ 
ance for one who is but a bungh^ ;* because, perhaps, you 
do not know with what difficu]||iy I have got over two 
breakers, and now you are driving me on th«; greatest an<b 

* 6r. crrpayycvo/ifv^ which is Bekker’s emendation, the old rea^ng 
hdag orpartvoukv^. The verh means—to be wearied, to delojf, trffla, 
ptof Mo eoward. 
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most dangerous of all ihe three. After haring seen 
heud this, yon wiU, I am sure, foi^^re me; allowing, 

I had raison for hesitation, and was f^htened by the menuon- 
of so great a paradox from undertaking its examination. The 
more, said he, you menticn such things, the less will you 
be excused from explaining in what respect this gorem« 
ment is posdble. Proceed then wdthout delay. Must we 
not then, said I, first remember this, that we are come hither 
to inquire into the nature of justice and injustice? We 
must, said he. But what is this to the pnrp<^? No¬ 
thing. But suppodng we find put the nature of justice, are 
we to judge then, that the just man ought nowise to differ 
therefrom, but in every respect to resemble justice; or are 
we to be satisfied, if he approach to it, as nearly^ as possiUe, 
and, of all others, partake of it the most ? This will satisfy us, 
said he. For example's sake, then, slid I, we were in¬ 
quiring into this,—what is the nature of justice; and wo were 
in quest also of the perfectly just man, bow he became so, and 
what was his nature, if he really existed,—-and so also with re¬ 
spect to injustice, and the supremely unjust man, in order 
that, looking to them as regards their apparent qualities in re¬ 
lation to happiness and its opposite, we might be obliged to ac¬ 
knowledge concerning xinrsclves, that whoever most resembles 
them in character will have a fortune most resembling theirs ; 
and not for the puqioso of showing that thfSe things are possible 
or not. It is quite true, said^e. Think you, then, that he is in 
any degree an inferior painter, who having painted the portrait 
of ,a veiy handsome man, and having expressed everything 
fully in his picture, is yet unable to show that such a man 
really exists ? tBy Zeus, said he, I do not. Well, have we not 
now then logical! v ilefined, j^shall we Bay,^ the model of a good 
state ? Yes, indeed. Have we, indeed, less al^iy stated the case, 
think yon, for this reason, because we are unable to show the 
possibility of a state bein|r established as we have described ?* 
No, indeed, »id he. This then, said I, is the truth of the 
case:—^bnt if indeed, I i&ust now, on yonx account, be 
anxious on this point,—^tl^^t is, to show how and in what 
Inspects it is^most possible, with a view to this. discovery, 

• 

* Plato’s object here is to show, that painters in the high departments 
of art copy ideal, not actual nature,—nature in its perftxsdon,—hot in its 
impeiCset and a^ual nature. 
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a^n allow wbat you did b^oie. What ? Gan 
an^^thing powiblj be exeonted aa perfectlj as it is de- 
sonned; or, is it the nature of practice, that it does not ap¬ 
proach so near to truth as theory, though some may think 
otherwise:—will you allow this lor not ? I allow, it, saicf 
he. Do not oblige me tiien to show you, that all these things 
in every respect positirely exist in as great perfection as we 
have described in our reasoningif^ however^ we can find 
out how a state may be established as closely as posdble 
to what has been mentioned, yon will agree that we have 
discovered the possibility of what you require ; or will you 
not even be satisfied, if this be proved ? For my own part I 
should be satisfied. Yes, and I too, said he. 

Chap. XVIII.—Next then, it seems, we must endeavour 
to find out and show what is the evil now existing in states, 
owing to which they are not established in the manner we 
have described,—and what is that smallest change, by making 
which we could bring the state to this model of government; 
—and let ns chiefiy see, if this can be effected by the change of 
one thinfijj—if not, by the change of two,—^if not that, by the 
change oOhe fewrat things in number, and the smallest in 
power. By all means, said he. By changing one thing only 
then, said I, methinks, I can show that the state may be 
moulded into this form of government:—that change, how¬ 
ever, is neither smell nor easy, though possible. What is 
it ? said he. I am now come, sa^ J, to what I compared to 
the greatest wave: and it shall now be mentioned, even 
though, as with a wave, I should be overwhelmed with ridi¬ 
cule and infamy. Consider, however, what I am now 
going to say. Proceed, replied he. Unless either philoso¬ 
phers, said l,«govem in states, or*those who are at present 
called kings and governors philosophize genuinely and suffi¬ 
ciently, and both political power and philosophy nnite 
in one,—and until the bulk of tlfose now pursuing each 
of these separately are of necessity exclud^ there will 
be no end, Gloncon, to the miseries of states, nor ^et, as 
I think, to those of the human rqpe ; nor till tb<*n will that 
government, which we have described in our re^' ionings, evet* 
spring lip to a poritiye existence, and behold the light of the 
sun.—^^nd this is what all along made me dislike mention¬ 
ing it, that I saw what a paradox I was about to^van<v«. 4 for 
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one can soaroelj be o(mTinoed ihat no other gov^nm^^ bat ib% 
eon enj(w happineBB, ather public or private. You have Ihv^ulni 
out saon on enresaion and argument, Socrates, said lu%>aa 
mu ♦■hint' maj bring on jdu a great many, and these too so 
specially bold as to put off their clothes, and snatdb n^ed 
whatever weapon each happens , to have ready (as if about 
performing prodigies) for rushing forward in l»ttle-«myf 
—and if you do not mow them down with argument, and so 
make your escape, yon will pay for it by suffering the se¬ 
verest ridicule. And are not you the cause of all tliis ? said 
I. Aye, through acting well a^ least, replied heyet in-this 
affair, I will not betray but defend you, as fisr as I cao; 
and I am enabled to do so both by my own good-will and your 
encouia^ment ; and your questions probably 1 shall answer 
more carefully than ‘any otheronly do you try, by help 
of such assistance, to show those who are loath to be¬ 
lieve these things, that they really are what you represent 
them. I must’ try, said I; especially, as you afford me so 
much asristance. And here it seems necessary, if we can 
at all escape from those you mention, that we should at any 
rate define clearly what kind of men those are' whom tre 
ckU philosophers,—^those, who, we are bold enough to' say, 
ought alone to govern;—so that, when they are clearly 
pointed out, an able defence may be set up, by asserting that 
it is their natural province both to study philosophy, and 
also assume to themselves the government of the slate,— 
while the other members of the state study neither philosophy 
nqr politics, but only obey thrir leader. It is qmte fit, said 
he, that we should define them. Gome then, follow ine this 
way, [and se^.3 if we can in some way or other sufficiently 
explain this matter. Lead'on then, said he. Wall it be neces¬ 
sary then, to remind you, said I,—or do you recollect, that 
when we say of any one, that he loves a thing, he would 
not appear, if we speak^^strictly, to love one part of it, and 
not another, but to have an affection ffir the whole ? 

Chap. XllC.—^I.need, it seems, to be reminded of that, 
replied he; for I do not understand it perfectly. Some one 
4slse, indeed, Olaucon, replied I, might say*what you say; 
v>ut it does not become a man who is a< lover, to forget 
that all things in their bloom somehow excit^ and a^> 
tatc^an au^orous person and lover, as seeming worthy 
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iwpeot xad of ‘piopet aahltos :—do yoa not l>eluiTe 
^ttoner towsida the beantifol ? Onc^ be^hnae jBsfr> 
will be called agreeable, and be an object of piaiae; 
end the booked nose of another, you call princelT; and 
tbttt between these, formed with Ixact symmetry: tne dark 
are eaid to hare a manly look, and the fair to be the chil¬ 
dren of the gods: bnt this name of delicate white,'think 

J rou it -is the invention of any other than a flattering 
over, who eaedly bears with the paleness, if it be in the 
season of youth ?-—in one word, do yon not make all kinds 
of pretences, and say everything that you can, so as not 
to reject any one who is in the prime of life ? If you 
are cbsposed, said he, to judge by me of other lovers, that 
they act in this manner, 1 agree to it for argument’s sake. 
And what, said I, as to lovers of winedo not you find they 
act in the same manner, 'cheerfully drinking every kind of 
wine on every pretext ? Yes, indeed. And you perceive, 
I suppose, that the ambitious likewise, if thl^ cannot obtain 
tho ebrnmaad of an army, will take the command of a 
rpirrhs j* j.nd if they cannot get honour from greater and 
nobler men, are content to be honoured by the lesser and 
the meaner sort, because they are desirous of honour at any 
rate ? Perfectly true. Will you allow this or not: if we 
say, one desires a thing, are we to say that he desires the 
wtoIo species, or that he desires one part of it, but not 
another ? The whole, replied hq^ May we not then like¬ 
wise say, that the philosopher desires wisdom,' and that 
too, not one part only, but the whole ? True. He then, 
who is averse to a course of discipline, especially if be be 
young, and has not understandinir to discern* what is good 
and what is ''otherwise, should not be called a lover of 
learning, nor a philosopher;—just as we say of a person 
disgu^d with meats, that he neither hungero after nor 
desires meats, and is not a love^fbut a hater of them. 
Aye,—and we shall say right. But the ma^ who lias a 
re^y inclination to taste of every bransh of learning, and 
enters with ple^jpnre on its study,* and is insali‘'ble thereof, 

■'t, 

* The Scholiast states bjr way of explanation, that the Athenian peqile- 
were divided into ten or wards, which were again subdivided into 
rpirrds^, Wvfi and ^parplat. The commander of a rpirTve tl^ «fS 
wdlsd a rpirrvapxoff,—whenee the »erb rptrrvap^fiv. 
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this tdan we may with joaUoe oeiU a philosopher, may 
Hot? Wheieoa-Olanoon said, hlany snch philosopher^^ 
those will go into great abenr^ties ; for- all your Ipvera of 
shows appear to me to be of this kin^ from taking a pleuiiro 
m learning; and your story-lovers are of all persons to 
be reckoned the most stupid,—among philosophers at least. 
These indeed^ would not willingly attend to such reasoning, or 
to such a disquisition as this. But yet, as if they had hired 
out their ears to listen to every pubuo ditty, they run about 
to the Dionysia, omitting neither the oivio nor village fes¬ 
tivals.* Are all these then, and others who run after such 
matters, and those likewise who devote themselves to the infis- 
rior arts, to be called by ns philosophem ? By no means, said I, 
but only like philosophers. 

Chap. XX.—^Who are they, however, said he, whom yot 
call the true ones? Those, said I, who are desirous of discerning 
the truth.t That too, said he, is correct:—but how do you 
mean? It is n9t ea^, said I, to tell another this; but you, 1 
think, should agree with me in this. In what ? That since the 
beautifnl is contrary to the deformed, these are two things. Of 
course, they are. And if they are two, then each*of them is 
one. Granted also. And as re^rds justice and injustice,— 
good and evil,—and - also respecting all ideas whatever, the 
argument is the same—that each of them is one in itself, 
though, as to their relation with actionaand bodies, and each 
other mutnally, they take^an all-varying number of forms, 
so as to make the one appear many. Right, said he. In this 

** There were three festirals at Athena, commonly termed Bacchic,— 
the great or city festival (the most important of all, at which the dramatic 
poeta contended pith their new plays), celebrated in the month Elaphebo- 
UoD,—the Lenea, in the monlii Maimecterion,—lUd tlye rural l^nysia, , 
in the month Poseideon. 

t The portrait of the true philosopher, whom Plato conemves to be the 
only true president and ruler of lus state, is described from this chapter 
onwarda to the end of the tM>d chapter* of the sixth book, with furtiier 
lUostration in the thirteentir chapter of that book. Shoi^ the reader 
conceive, that f«io little regard ia paid to worldly affairs and too UUie 
stress laid on the doctrine of ideas, he most recollect that thia phQoaopher 
conceived that all knowledge of4rath (—without which not even dvUbui* 
*nea8 oonld be conducted, according to m notiona—) is tk he gained only froAi 
•the contemplation of tl]^ga considered per te, —and that there canw no 
real hnman felicity'unconnected with wisdom and virtue, whiidi esh only 
he attained by true philosophere engaged in inqairing into ^ etfcnial 
thingp arosnd or in themselves. 
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manner then, said I, do I distinguish and set apart those that 
^on Just mentioned, the lorers of pnblie shows, from crafls- 
n^ add mechanicsj and then quite apart from these I place 
those of whom we are now disoonming, whom idone we may 
property oaU philosophers How say you ? replied he. The 
lovers of common stories and speOTacles, delight in fine sounds^, 
colours, and figures, and everything made up of these; but 
the nature of bean^ itself their intddect is unable to dis¬ 
cern and admire, ^at is the case, indeed, said he. As to 
those, however, who are able to approach this beauty itselr 
and l^bold it in its real essence, surely they must be few in 
number ? Exixemely so. He then who deems some things 
beautiful, but neither knows beauty itself nor is able to 
follow, should any one lead to the knowledge of it, do 
you tUnk he lives in a dream, or is awake? consider: is 
not this to dream, when a man, either asleep or awake, 
ima^nes the likeness of a thing not to be its likeness, but 
the real thing itself which it resembles ? I for my part 
would assert, replied he, that such a person is really in a 
dream. But wlmt now as to him who comes to an exactly 
opposite aconclusion, who undershinds the real nature of 
b^uty, and is able to discern both it and its accessories, and 
deems neither the accessories to be beauty, nor beauty the 
accessories does such a man, think you, live in a w^ing 
or dreaming state ? Wide awake, said he. May we not 
then properly call th^s man’s intellectual power, so far as he 
really knows, knowledge, but tl!at of the other, opinion,— 
as he only opines ? Surely so. But what,—^if the person, who, 
we say, only opines things, but does not really know them, 
becomes indignant, and raises a dispute, alleging that our posi¬ 
tion is not true, rhall wo have any method of soothing and 
gently persusuiing him, and yet at the same time conc^ing 
that he is not ifl a sound state ? We sorely ought, repli^ 
he. Come then, bethink yon what| we are to say to him. 
—are yon disposed that we shonfd question him thus,— 
saying, that if he knows anything, no one eiVries him, and 
we dionld gladly hoe him possessed of more knowledge;—and 
tell ns this too,, does the man whA has so mnt' knowledge^ 
know something or nothing? Do you an^-^r me in hig 
behalil ^ I will answer, said he, that he knows something. 
Is it something then, that does or does not exist? What- 

1*2 
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does exist: for how can that, which does not exis^ 
be known ? This, then, we have snffioientlj considered 
thongh we might have considered it more fully,—that wsat 
really is, may be really known, but what does not at'all mcist^ 
cannot 1 m known at all? I^es,—^this we have examined quite 
sufficiently. Be it so: but if there be anything of such 
character, as both to be and not to be, must it not lie between 
what has a perfect existence, and wbat has none at all t 
Between them. If then there is knowledge as to what r^tlly 
exists, and necessarily ignorance as to what does not exist,-— 
as to what lies between these, must we not seek for something 
between ignorance and science, if there be any such thing ? 
By all means. Are we to allege, then, that opinion is any¬ 
thing ? Of course. Is it a diilerent faculty from science, or 
the same ? Different. Opinion then is conversant about one 
thing, and science about another, each according to its own 
peculiar faculty ? Just so. Is not then the nature of science 
as regards that which exists, to know what existence is ? It 
seems to me, however, far more necessary to lay down the 
distinction thus. How ? 

CuAP. XXI. — We wiU say, that faculties are-io, certain 
kind of real existences, by which both we can do whatever 
we are able, and every being else also whatever it is able; 
for instance, I say, that seeing and hearing are faculties, 
if you understand what I mean to call ‘the species' [[or idea].* 
I understand, said he. Hear then what is my opinion ab^t 
them : for I do not see any colour nor figure, nor any of 
such qualities of a faculty, os of many other things, with i^et~ 
eneb to which I form a mental internal perception of their 
differences: bv,t in a faculty, I regard that alone, about 
which it is employed, and what it accomplishes ; and on this 
account I call each of these a faculty; and that which is 
employed about and accomplishes one and the same purpose, 
this 1 call the same faculty; but what is employed almut and 
accomplishes a different purpose, that I call a difierent facul^: 
- 7 -^tvhat say y^ ? In what manner do you call it ? Just the 

^ * Plato makes use of two ternTs in his STstem,—rA «J^oc and Oia 
and some commaitators are disposed to think, that the former corresponds 
with the dialectical term, series,—the higher intellectual, abstract notmu 
being expressed only by the latter. It must be confessed, however, mat 
they jM often n^ wi^ scarcely any distinetion of meaning. < - 
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fwinw, lie replied. Here agiun, excellent Glancon, said I,— 
do you allege, tliat science is itself a certain faculty, or to 
vltiit class do you refer it? To this, he said, the strongest 
of dl the faculties But what thenare we to refer 
opinion io faculty, or to som| other spedes? By no 
means, said he; for that by which we have the power 
of fonning opinions is nothing else but opinion. But 
some time since, yon allowed that sdence and opinion were 
not the same. How, said he, can any one with common 
sense reduce under one, what is inf^ible, and what is 
not infidlible ? Right, said 1;—and it is plain, that we 

have allowed opinion to be a different thing from science. 
Yes,—different. Each of them then has naturally a different 
faeiUty in reference to a different object ? Of course. Science 
surely as regards that which exists, so as to know the nature of . 
real existence? Yes. But we say that opinion opines ? Yes. 
Is it cognizant of the same thing that science is ;>-.and will that 
which is known, and that which is matter of opinion, be the 
same;—or is this impossible ? Impossible, said he, from what 
has been granted ; since they are naturally faculties of different 
things, aid both of them are Acuities,—opinion and sdence, 
—^d each of them different from the other, as we have said; 
hence it cannot be, that what is opined is the same with that 
which is known. If then that which exists is known, must 
it not differ from what is perceived by opinion ? It does 
differ. Does opinion then entertain what has no exist¬ 
ence or is it impossible to o^nc what does not exist at 
all ?—Consider now, does not the man who opines, refer his 
opinion to some standard;—or is it possible to opine, and yet 
•opine nothing at All? Impossible. But fyjioever opines, 
opines some ^ne thing? Yes. But surely that which does 
not exist, cannot be called any one thing, but most properly 
nothing at all? Certainly. But we necessarily referred igno¬ 
rance to that which has no true j^ing, and knowledge to 
real existence ? Right, said he. * He does not, therefore, 
opine true being, nor yet that which has no beibg ? He does 
not. Opinion then is neither knowledge, nor is it ignorance? 
It seems not.* Does it then exceed these, i^her know^ 
led^> in perspicuity, or ignorance in obscni.ty? Neithe;. 
Thmk you then, said I, that opinion is more obscure than 
knowledge;, but dearer than ignorance? Far, s^d he. Does 
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it lie tiien between them both? Yea. Opinion thei^ ,ie 
between the two ? Entirely so. And hare we not already 
aud, that if anything appeared of snch a nature, aa^'i^t 
onoe to exist and yet not exist, such a thing would lie 
1)etween what really e3dst& and that which has no exist¬ 
ence at all, and neither science nor ignorance would talce 
cognizance of it, but that only which appeared to be be¬ 
tween ignorance and science ? Right. And now, what we 
c^ opinion has been shown to lie between them. It has 
been so shown. 

Chap. KXII. —This then yet remains for us, as it seems, 
to discover,—what participates in both—that is, being, and 
non-being, and what can properly be called neither of them 
perfectly,—so that if it seems to be what it is reputed, 
we may with justice term it so, assigning to the extremes 
what are extreme, and to the middle what are between 
the two i—must we not ? Just so. These things being de^ 
termined, I will say, let this worthy man tell and answer 
me,—he who recKons that there is neither beauty, nor 
idea of beauty, always the same; but that lover of beau¬ 
tiful objects* reckons that there are many beautifal objects, 
not enduring to be told that there is only one beautiful, 
and one just, and so of the rest. Of all these many things, 
excellent man! shall we say, whether there be anpr which 
will not appear deformed, and of those jnst which will 
not appear unjust, and of those holy w^ioh will not appear 
profane ? No ; but said ue, the objects themselvra must 
in some respects necessarily appear both beautiful and de¬ 
formed. and whatever else you ask. But what ?—Do double 
quantities generally seem to have less 'capacity for being 
^ves than thJ doubles [of^others ?] Not a/, all. And things 
great and small, light and heavy, are they to be' termed what 
we call them, any more than the opposite ? No; said he r 
—each of them, alwaya participates of both. Is then, or 
is not, each of these many things just what it is said to be? 
It resembles tLeir equivocal jokes at feasts, said he, and the 
riddle of children about the eunuch’s striking the bat, with 

* * Tba words \if&vos h ^iKoQt&ftwv (which Act. oonmders soperfloan^ 
eonvey a dj hit at those sophists who set up for admiration vaiiou di^ 
ferent objects of beauty, sensual and pbysiem, instead of the eternal and 
immutable beauty of truth and virtue. 
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what and on '#'hat part they guess he strikes it :* for all 
th<^te tilings hare a donble meaning, and it is imposcdble to 
know aoonrately whether they are, or are not,---or are both, 
or neither of the two. How can yon act with them then, 
sud I, or what better' position Have you for them than a 
medium between being and non-being ?—For nothing seems 
more obscure than non-being as compared with having no 
being at all, nor more clear than being in respect of real 
being.f Mort true, said he. We have discovered then, it 
seems, that most , of the maxims of the people about the 
beautiful, and those other things, fluctuate somehow between 
being and non-being. Yes, we have discovered it. But it 
was formerly agreed at least, that if such a thing were appa¬ 
rent, it ought to be called that which is opined, and not what 
is known; and that which fluctuates between the two is 
to be perceived by the intermediate fiiculty. We agreed. 
Those then, who contemplate many beautiful things, but yet 
never perceive beauty itself, and cannot follow another who 
would lead them to it,—and many just things, though not 
justice itself, and all other things in like manner, these persons, 
we will eiSy, hold opinions on all things, yet have no accurate 
knowledge of what they opine. It must be so, sud he. But 
what then, as regards those who perceive each of the objects 
themselves, alwavs existius in the same manner, and in the 

* The Sdioliast ones tthe following lines, which he sscribes to Cle- 
arehns:— 

aZvoc rit Ivnv &c dvrip\e KoiiK Avi^p 
• SpvtOa KoiiK 6pvi9' tSdiv rt kovk iSdtv 

kiri ii\ov re koA £1>Xov leaBiipivtiv 

\i6tp re koA \i9ip ^dXoi rc koA jSdXoi- &Wt»c 

- dv9potiroc oAk Sv9pii>iroc ay9pu»irct S' S/tuCt 

Sgvi9a^ koAk SpvtSa, opvi9a S' ifiwc 
itri ^AXov re koA (AXov Ka9tiuevfiv 

\i9ip fIdXuv /If koA \i9ip Siwketrev - 

vvxripiSa 6 eAvovxoe vdp9i}« curepfi. 

t This is rather sn obscure passage, ■^bich, however, receives some 
Ufaiattstion from the Parmenides (pp. 137 c—155 e), ip which the phi¬ 
losopher teaches, among other tldngs, that rb (i. e. the one by 
md b^lnite) is nothing, deatitate of all reason and form, void of tmth ana 
in no way fuing within the cognizance dt the mental Itieswhereu 
rbtv 6v (the one finite —^inasmuch as it has form, no s sad reason m 
ezistenoe,-T-is everything, that is, receives within itself a variety Of 
eeitrin fdrins, and is capable therefore of bring perceived and ren^iaed 
by opinion, perception, and real knowledge. 
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aame pdations,—>8haill ve not aaj that thoy know, and do not 
(^ine ? This must be the case also. And shall we not e^, 
that tiiese embrace and love the things of which they lave 
knowledge, and the others the things of which they entertain 
only opinions;—and romei^,her we not, that we alleged them 
to behold and love fine sounds and colours, and suoh things; 
though beauty itself they do not admit to have any real being? 
Yes,—^we remember. Shall we be wrong then in calling 
them lovers of opinion, rather than philosophers ?—And yet 
they will be greatly enraged at ns, if we call them so. 
Not, if they he persuaded by me, said he; for it is not right 
to be enraged at the truth. Those then who embrace and 
love what has real being, we must call philosophers, and not 
lovers of opinion ? Most assuredly. 


THE SAD OF TBE FIFTH BOOC. 
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BOOK VI. 

ARGUMENT. 

In -the tixth book, —continuing the argument respecting the indispensa* 
bili^ of true philosophy to a well-o^ered state, and the absolute need 
of diistingniBhing true from false philosophy (t. e. that of the sophists 
which throws discredit on the whole pursuit), and likewise from what is 
warped by prejudice, he goes on to show that a state will be blessed . 
srith philosophers for rulers, and shows what is the true subject of true 
philosophy, as well as the means and manner of learning it,'—the sum of 
which is, t^t a good ^v\aK must be brovided with all the defences of 
true science, not with a view to unprohtable speculations, but that 
all science and all virtue, his moral clothing, may be considered with 
reference to its real bearing on the common good of human society, 
philosophy, says Plato, lias for its proper subject the idea of good (the 
true end of being), and this being the subject, he nmct goes on to show 
the mode of becoming acquainted therewith. 

Chap. I.—^Philosophera then, Glaucon, said I, and those who 
aie not so, have, at lingth, after a long parade of talk and with 
some difficulty, been respectivcl-^defined. ‘Aye, said he,—for 
perhaps, it was not easy to do it Wiefly. It appears not, said 1. 
—I still think, however, that their qualities would have been 
better exhibited, bad we deemed it right to speak about this 
alone, and not discussed a multitude of*other matters 
while considering the difference t>etween a just and an un¬ 
just life. What then, said he, are we to consider next' 
What else, said I, but that which is next in order ?—^Since 
those are philosophers who are afte to ■ concern themselves 
with what always maintains a constant rej^tion, whereas 
those who cannot effect this, but ruminate among a host 
of [[material objects^ that are esery way shi'^ng,* are not 
philosophers^which of tkese ought to be H rulers of tUb 
state ? Which way, said he, shaU we define tue matter, ofld 

* 6r. tv iroXkoie xai iravToius Icrjcovn irkasw^vAi flee. 
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define oorreotlj? Sadi of them, said I, ae eeem eapilile 
of preeeiriDg the laws and institutions of states, these aee 
to be made guardians. Bight, said he. This then, said X, 
is of couxae evident,-~*whether we ought to seek for a 
guardian one that is blin^ or one that is sharp, sighted. 
Of course, that is quite evident, said he. What difference 
then is there between blind persons and those who are 
in fact derived of the knowledge of each individual es¬ 
sence, and have no clear demonstration of it hi the soni, 
and cannot (like painters who look at what is positively true, 
and refer everything thereto, examining it with idl possible 
aocnracy), if need be, form settled notions, of the beau¬ 
tiful, just, and good, and so maintain them, as if sanctioned 
by law ? No, by Zens, said he;—^they do not differ much. 
Shall we then rather appoint these as our guardians, or those 
rather who know each individual being, and in experience 
are not at all inferior to those others, nor behind them in 
any other department of viiiue ? It were absurd, said be, to 
choose any others, if at least they be not deficient in all oilier 
matters; since they excel in this, which is the most important 
Most we not inquire this then,—^in what manner v«he same 
persons will be able to have both the one and the other ?* 
Certainly. As we observed then, at the opening of this 
iisoussion, we most first of all thoroughly understand their 
disposition; and 1 think, if we are pretty well agreed about 
that, we shall agree also, that the same persons are able to 
possess both these qualities^ and none else but these ought 
to be the governors of states. How so ? 

Chap. II.—Let us then so far agree about philosophic 
dispositions, that as respects learning they always covet 
that which discovers to them that ever-existing fssence which 
does not vary through generation or corruption. Let it be 
agreed. And likewise, said I, that they‘desire the whole 
of such learning, and ^^o not willingly omit any part of 
it, eiriier small or gimt, more honourable or more dis¬ 
honourable, ah we formerly observed concerning the am¬ 
bitious and those engage^ in love. You say right, said he. 

t * Ghr. KdRctvq cal rUvra fxctv,—that ia, botli a practical acqaaintmoe 
and experience of things, and a more subtle and adentifio knowledge 
•f truth. 
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Ckmoder- then, in the next plnee, whether, bendes, what 
we have mentioned, it be neoeaeary for those who would 
be such as we have described, to liaye this also in their 
natures. . What? Freedom from falsehood, and never 
willingly to admit a lie, but ^ther to hate it through 
love of truth. It probably would, replied he. It is not 
only probably my friend, but quite necessaiy, that one who 
natnzwy loves a thing should love everything that is allied 
and belongs to the oi^ect of his affection. Bight, said he. 
Is there anything that you can find more nearly allied to 
wisdom than truth? I cannot, said he. Is it possiUe, 
then, for the same disposition to be both philosophic, and 
fond of ialdehood ? By no means. He then who is really 
a lover of learning, ought from early infancy wholly to 
derire all truth ? By all meana But we know somehow, 
that whoever has his desires vehemently set on one object, for 
this very reason has them weaker as regards other things,~-jnst 
as a current diverted from its channeL Certainly. Whoever 
then has his desires running out after learning and such like 
matters, would be engage^ methinks, with the pleasure of 
the sou^ itself, and fors^e the pleasures arising from the 
body,—^if indeed, he be not a pretender, but a real phi¬ 
losopher. This of course must necessarily follow. Such 
an one moreover is prudent, and by no means fond of money;— 
for the reasons why^money is so anxiously sought at so great 
a sacrifice are likely to make any one anxious rather than a 
man like this. Certainly. And barely you should consider this 
too, when deciding about a philosophic disposition, and one 
that is not M>. What ? That it shall not nncon8eionsly*take 
an illiberal turn,—since narrow-mindedness is most revolting 
to a soul tl)^t is ever eamestlytpursuing ali that is divine 
and human. Most true, said he. Think yon then, that 
he who possesdbs magnificent intellectual conceptions and 
can contemplate all time and alb being, can possibly con¬ 
sider human Kfe as a thing of great consequence? It is 
inspoesible, said he. Such an one then will 'At regard death 
as anything terrible. Least of all, surely. It seems tken, that 
a cowardly and illiberal disposilion wiil not eadily connect 
its^ with true philosophy. I do not think'. t wilL Wh^ 
tiien t-*-can the well-disposed man, who has moderate defixM 
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and is not a lover of money, nor illiberal, nor arrogant, iior 
cowardly, ever possibly be unjust, or a breaker of mga^ 
menta? It is imposEdble. And this also you will likewise 
consider, when viewing from its very source what is and 
u not a philosophic soul, wl^ether it ^ just and gently or 
unsociid and savage. By ail means. Neither, as I think, 
will you omit this. What ? Whether it learn easily or with 
difficulty:—ii^ fact, do you exj^t that a ^rson will ever 
love a wing suffidently, while he is uneasy in its performance, 
and makes but small progress ? It cannot be. But what 
if he be oblivions and retains nothing of what he l^mis, 
can he then posably acquire science ?* How is it possible ? 
And when he thus vainly labours, think you not that he 
will be forced at last to hate both himself and such employ¬ 
ment? Of course he must. Wo can never reckon then 
among philosophic souls, that which is forgetful; but we shall 
on the other hand require it to have a good memory ? By all 
means. And we <an never say this at any rate, that an nn- 
mnsical and ill-regulated disposition leads anywhere but to¬ 
wards irregularity. Where dse should it ? But as regards 
troth, think you it is allied to irregularity or regularifiy? To 
regularity. Let ns require then, in addition to all other 
qi^ties, an intellect naturally well-regulated-and gradons, 
as a willing and naturally well-dispos^ guide in realiring 
the idea of individual being. Of course, What then ;—do 
you not think, that we have in some measure discussed the 
necessary qualifications, and inch as are mutually connected 
in a soul that would attain a fitting and perfect apprehen¬ 
sion* of being?—Aye, the most necessary, said he. Can you 
then any how blame such a study as this, which a man can 
never sufficienuy pursue, unless he has a* naturally good 
memory, learns with facility, and is generous, kind-hearted, 
the friend and ally of truth, justice, manliness, and tem¬ 
perance ? Not even llfomus himseli^ said he, could find 
fault with such a study.t Aye, said I, and will it^ not be 
to snob as thise alone, when perfected by education and 

age, that yon‘will intrust the state ? 

* 

* * dp’ Av oWc ^ ifrumiitiis cZvo* lit. eaa it otier- 

»ke tMonvM^teuneef 

t Tliia prorerbial expression is well Qlnstreted by Erasmos, CUUse. 
L 5, § 75. 
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Cbap; III^Tfaen aaid Adinontns: No one, indeed, So^ 
orstea, «an contradict joa on these points; but all who from 
time to time hear yon adysndng what yon do at present, 
feel somdiow thus;—being led a little astray by yonr rea¬ 
soning on each question, througl^ inexperience in this mode 
of question and answer, when all these littles are collected 
tog^her, they reckon at the close of the discussion that the 
mistake appears considerable, and the contrary of their first 
concessions; and just as those who play at talus w ith such as are 
dexterous,' themselves being nnskilfm, are in the end driven 
into a comer and cannot move a piece, so your hearers have 
nothing to say, being driven into a comer, at this different 
kind of play, not with the dice, but yonr reasonings;—^though 
the truth at least is not thus at all advanced .*—1 say this with 
reforenco to the present inquiry; for a person may tell yon, 
that he has nothing to allege as an argument against yonr 
questions individually, but sees in &ct that all those who 
plunge into philosophy do not pursue it with the view of 
being taught in it during childhood, and liberated from it 
^' when they arrive at mature age, but rather in order that they 
may confbue in it much longer, becoming most of them quite 
perverse,—^not to say, altogether depraved; while even such of 
them as appear most worUiy, are still so far afiected by this 
pursuit that yon so much commend, as to become useless to 
the public. When had heard this, I said,—Think you 
then, that such as say these things arc telling a falsehood f 1 
know not, said he; but 1 slioulS like to hear what is yonr 
opinion. 

You will hear then, that in my opinion they speak the truth. 
How, replied he, can it he right to say that the miseries 
of states are iievci'to come to a clove, till they be governed by 
philosophers, whom we now acknowledge as useless thereto ? 
Yon a question, said I, which needs a figurative reply.*' 
And yet said 1, I do not think yonfusually speak by figures. 

Chap. 1Y.— Granted, said I:—and are you not jesting 
me, after having involved me in a subject sb hard of ex- 

* Hus elegant qpmpariion of Socrateoto the clever v rtvrtit is more 
lightlv toothed in a paiaage in the Laws, vii. p. 820^ c* -vpo/SdXXovriF 
Tf dXXnXotc d(i tuxrpipfiv rije n-erretac voXo xapuertpov arpfo/SvrdV 
tutrfifiovra ^tXovuuii' iv rotf rohrm d^taun 9xiiktH%, 
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jAanationf—Yet attend to the comparison, in order t^t you 
may the better see how^ nicely I i^e itfor the snffef-' 
inM of the best philosophers in the mana^ment of public 
affiiira are so grievons, that there is not one other sn^riiig 
SP seyere: bat in making oar simile, and putting in a defend 
for them, we must collecc from many particnlors, in the 
aame way as painters mingle together different figorea, and 
paint a creature both goat and stag in one,* and others of 
the same kind. Conceive now such a person as this to be 
the pilot of a fleet or a single ship, one who surpasses all in 
the ship both in bulk and strength, but is somewhat deal^ 
and short-sighted as well, and whose skill in nautical afiiurs 
is much of the same kind;—and also that the sailors are all 
quarrelling among each other about the pilotage, each think' 
ing he ought to be pilot, though he never learned the art, and 
cannot show who was his master, noi at what time he got hia 
learning;—that besides this, they all say that the art itself 
cannot be taught, and are ready to cut in pieces any one who 
says that it can.—Imagine further, that they are constantly 
crowding round the pilot himself, begging, and forming an 
schemes to induce him to commit the helm into their ]^nd% and 
that sometimes even, when they do not so well succeed in 
persuading him as others may, they either kill these others, 
or throw them overboard, and after having, by piandragora or 
wine or something else, rendered the noble piloiTIm^pable, 
they manage the ship by aid of the crew, and sail on, thus 
drinkmg and feasting, as ma^' be expected of such people;— 
and besides thi8,^if anyone be clever at assisting them in get¬ 
ting the management into their own hands, and either byper- 
snasion or force, setting aside the pilot, they praise such an one, 
calling him sailor and pilot,|bnd versed in navigation, but despise 
as useless every one not of this character,—^not in the least coBr- 
^bidering that the true pilot must necessarily sludy the year, the 
seasons, the - heavens,. ar«|l stars, and winds, and everything 
belon^ng to his art, if he would be a real commander of a 
ship; but at the same time as respects the art and practice of 
governing men, whCcher some be willing or not, they think it 
impossiblo for a man to attain it in connexion with the art 
of navigatiom*—Whilst affairs ore thus ntuat^ as reganls 

* Tbe rpaySKa^oe was a mere fictitious or 'ftbled aaimsb.like the 
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BlupS) 'do you not think that the true pilot vrill be called 
bjr the sulors on board of ships thus regulated, a mere star- 
gaser,* trifler, and of no use to them whatever? TJn> 
doubtodlj, said Adimantus. I thidk then, said I, that ;TOn 
do not want this comparison expliined, in order to see tnat 
it represents how people feel in states towards true philoso¬ 
phers, but that you quite understand what I mean. Perfectly, 
said be. First of all then, as regards this,—namely, a person's 
wondering that philosophers are not honoured in statesi,--you 
must acquaint him with our comparison, and try to pemnade 
him, that it would be much more wonderful if they were 
honoured. I will so, replied he. And further, that it is quitx 
true, as yon were just observing, that the best of those who 
study philosophy are useless to the bulk of mankindbut 
nevertheless, for all this, they intend to lay the blame not on 
the philosophers, but on such as make no use of them,—^for it 
is not natural that the pilot should beg of the sailors to allow 
him to govern them, nor that the wise should hold attend¬ 
ance at the gates of the rich :t—and whoever wittily said this 
was mistaken; for this indeed is the natural method, that 
whoeve As sick, whether rich or poor, must necessarily go 
to the gates of the physician, and whoever wants to be 
governed must wait on a person able to govern; for it is 
not natural that a really worthy governor should beg of the 
governed to subject ^emselves to his government.—You will 
not be far wrong, however, in comparing our present political 
governors to those sailors we no^ mentioned, and those whom 
th^ call insignificant and star-gazers to those who are truly 
pilots. Quito right, said he. Hence, then, it would sChm, 
that the best pursuit is not likely to be held jp much honour 
by persons e»gag8d in those of atf opp<!site nature,—^but bpr 
far the greatest and most violent outc^ against philosophy is 
caused by those who profess its stn^;—^the very persons, 
whom most of all, you say, your riviler of philosophy calla 

* fUTUtpoffKdirov, the usual term of reproach with which the Sophisb. 
iuted Socrates. Compare Apolog. Socr. p. 18 b; and see throughout 
Aristophanes’s caricature in his comedy of the Clouds. 

t rads avpodc M rdf r£h> ir\ovaiup*6Apae livai.'* 'i neSdioIiaBt hu 
a long note on t^ds bon-mot, which he aacrioea to Eubutus in a dialn gty > 
with Socrates. Schleyrmacher, however, following Diogenes Laerfiflii 
(ii. attributes it to Aristippus, and'Schneider to Simonides,.on tha 
authonty of Ariatotie, Rhetor, ii. 16. 
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downright wicked, and the very beet nselew; and I agieed 
that you spoke correctly,—did I not? Yes. ^ 

Chap. V.—Hare we not now fully explained wie cause, 
why the best of them are useless? We.have. Do you 
wish, then, that we shoutl next explain the reason, why 
most of them must necessarily be depraved, and try alM to 
show, that philosophy is not the cause of this. ^ Certaiidy. 
Let us open our argument then, by carefully calling^ to mind 
what we before observed about the natural dispomtion 
necessarily belonging to the good and worthy [[philosopher;] 
—«nd if you remember, the leading part therein was truth, 
which he must by all means wholly pursu^ or else be a vain 
boaster, having no fellowship with true philosophy. Aye,— 
so it was said. Is not this single part of his character whoUy 
the reverse of what is at present held respecting him^? ^ Quite 
so, replied he. We shall be urging, therefore, nu trifling ar¬ 
gument in his defence, if we can show that the true lover of 
learning is naturally inclined to aspire after the knowledge^ of 
teal being, and, so far from being arrested by the numerous in¬ 
dividual things which are the objects of opinion, that he pro¬ 
ceeds undauntedly forward and desists not from Iffii love^ of 
truth* till he becomes acquainted with the nature of all existii^ 
things through the agency of that part of the soul whow bust- 
"ness it is to take cognizance of such matter8S|—but it is the 
office of that part of the soul which is itUied [T 'real being;] 
and when this true lover of Reaming approachesVhus fcr, and 
mingles therewith, thus giving rise to intellect and truth, he 
will attain to true knowledge, and truly live and be main¬ 
tained, and at length become liberated from the pains of 
production,t—'but VQt before. As good a defence, said he, as 
there possibly can l>e. What then;—^witl itilm'a part of 
such a person’s business to love falsehood, or quite the con- 
t^ary, to hate it ? To hate it, said he. While truth, how 
ever, leads the way, we** can never say, I think, that any 
l>and of evilq^ follows in her train ? No, we cannot. But 
on the contrary, sound and just morals accoqipaniod with 
iemperaince? Right, said^he. Well then;—is it necessary 

» Comp. heidlBook v., ch. 20 (p. 476, c, d). „ 

t Or. o»rw Xqyot itStvoe- AUmdon is here made to the paii|s MW ndjB K 
the birth of the idea and love of beauty— r6 aoXdv.— as Inorb laifwy 
treated in the hympos. p. 206, b, e. 
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that, we again examine and re-anange all the qnalities of a 
philosophio nature ?—for, no doubt, you rememMr that men 
of this ehatacter possess fortitude, magnanimity, aptitude for 
learning, and a good memory; and when you said by way of 
rejoinder, that every one would hi oompelled to agree to our 
statement, we quittm that subject, and turned to the subject of 
our present discourse—your assertion of haying found some 
of the philosophers useless, and the majority also com¬ 
pletely depraved.—^And in investigating the cause of that 
calumny, we are at length come to inquire, how it is, that 
the greater part of them are bad; and on this account we have 
again analyzed the nature of true philosophers, and necessarily 
defined it. It is so, said he. 

Chap. Yl. — We must therefore, consider, said I, the cor¬ 
ruptions of this nature, how it becomes ruined in many, so 
that only some few escape, whom men call not depraved, 
but useless; and next we must consider those dispositions that 
counterfeit this nature, and only pretend to pursue it, and what 
is the nature also of those souh^ which aspire to a pursuit 
^‘not belonging to them, and above their reach: for these per¬ 
sons, hy^heir multiplied errors, have everywhere and among 
all men, attached this opinion to philosophy which you ate 
now mentioning. To what kind of corruptions, said he, do 
you allude ? 1 will try to recount them, said I, if I can;—^ 

And this now, metbjnks, every one will allow ns, that such 
a nature, with all the qualifications that we just now en¬ 
joined to a person aspiring to a perfect philosopher, is 
rarely to be found among men, and of these there are but 
very few: do you not think so? Quite so. And among tlibse 
few, just consider how many and how great ai^p the causes of 
corruption. JVhift are they ? TUb moA surprising of all to 
hear,—namely, that of those qualities which we commended 
in the nature of* a philosopher, each corrupts the soul pos¬ 
sessing them, and withdraws it froii philosophy—^from for¬ 
titude, 1 mean, and temperance, and all those other quali¬ 
ties which enumerated. That is a strange saying, said, 
he. And further still, said I;—besides these things, all that 
are commonly balled good,—such* as'beauty, ’-lohes, bodily 
strength, a powerful family connexion in the rftate,* and aQ 
* (^'.^vyykvua iv n .'Xet. Plato nmilarij: speaks of politicsli 

K 
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that rebtes to these, oorrapt and withdraw it from philoso¬ 
phy;—^there, yon now hare the ontline of what 1 mean. 
I ^ye, he replied, and would be glad mote dearly to under¬ 
stand what yon si^. Apprehend, therefore, the whole of it 
aright, said 1; and it will bloome perfectly dear, and what w« 
before said will not be tbonght absnrd. How then, said he, 
do yon bid me act ? With respect to ereiy kind of seed, or 
plant, said I, whether of vegetables or animals, we know,' 
that what is not properly nurtured and has not its proper 
nonrisbment, or season, or place, the stronger it is, so many 
more kindly influences does it require,—for evil is more 
<x>ntrary to good, than to that which is not good. Of 
course. It is reasonable then, I suppose, that the very best 
nature, if supported on diet unsuited to it, should become 
worse than one which is inferior? It is. Well then, 
Adimantus, said I, are we to say, that souls naturally the 
best, if badly trained, become more than commonly de¬ 
praved ;—or think yon that gross iniquity and extreme 
wickedness arise from an inferior rather than from a good 
disposition mined in its education; whereas a weak dis^ 
position will never produce either great good or gr«jht evil? 
No,—^1 think not, said he;—and the case is as yon say. 
If then this philosophic nature, that we have here deflned, 
flieet with suitable training, it will of necessity grow up, 
I suppose, and attain to every virtue; bq^ if it be sown in an 
improper soil, and grow upland be nurtured accordingly, it 
will bMome quite the reverse, unless one of the gods mould 
by chance come to its assistance;—^think yon then, as most 
do,*that some youths are corrupted by sophists, and that 
these sophists are men in private life who corrapt them in any 
matter soever that is V-ortlfy of their atteitdon a —or rather, 
that the very persons who say these things are themselves the 
greatest so{^ists, conveying their instraction with most per¬ 
fect skill, and rendering ^ung and old, men and women, such 
as they wish tl^iem to 1 m f When is that ? -said he. When 
many of them, said ,1, are seated and crowded tog^her in im 
assembly, in their law-cour^ theatres, camps, or other public 

‘^flonaexioiui in theoSympoa. p. 17S c:—B yip xp^ iv9pAirotc 
fr&vrbc rov fibni rote /uKXovm koXwc PiuataQcu, rovro ovrt ivyyivtta 
aia rf ifiwoidv oSrm KaXwc,oSrE n/tat ofin rXdSroc ofir’dXXi>.oMiiv. 
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meeitiigB of the pe(^le^ and when thej blame witii mnoh tumult 
some speeches and acts, and commend others, shouting and 
stamping, [|to seel which shall outvie the other; —and 
besides t^ the echo from the rooks and the place where 
they , axe sitting, redoubles the tuifult of their dmpprohation 
and applause;—in such a situation as this, what kind of heart, 
as the saying is, do yon think the youth has; or what 
private instruction can so restrain him, as to prevent him 
uom bmng quite overwhelmed by such blame or applause, 
and from melding and being carried along the stream 
wherever it bears lum;—and he not call tmngs bean^ul 

and base, according as these people call them, and just as they 
pursue them, thus becoming of the very same character ? This, 
said he^ most of course be the case, Socrates. 

Ohap. VII.—And yet, said I, we have not yet men> 
tioned what is the greatest necessity of all. What is that ? 
said he. What these, your teachers and sophists, add, by 
way of acts to their t^lk, when they cannot persuade:—Imow 
you not that they punish with di^races and fines and deaths, 
^e man whom they cannot persuade ? I know that, said he, 
extremelw well. What otiier sophist then, or what private 
reasonings, do yon think, will counteract and overpower 
these ? 1 know none, said he. Is it not betides, said I, 
great folly also even to attempt it ?—For there neither is^ no> 
was, nor can ever poi^bly be, any other system as regards vir¬ 
tue, to be compa^^ with this education by the sophists,— 
I mean a human method, m^ friend; for a divine one, 
according to the proverb, we keep out of the question.*— 
Indeed, yon must well know, with respect to whatever is pre¬ 
served, and becomes what it ought in such a^constitution of 
government, ,tbat«you will not ^ in deeming it 

preserved bjr divine destiny^f Nor am ^ said he, of a 
different opinion.* Bat farther now, besides this, said I, yon 
must also oe of this opinion. Of wlat ? That each of these 
hired, private teachers, whom these men call sophists and 

* Aat coRjettares that thero was a wdl-khowa adage;—ri 9flov 
iCaipfi X^ov. . 

7 Siiniw^ in the Menon (p. 97 b, 100 b), PIato,'j ridicnling tbP 
^teamen of own day, decuuree that &ey acquii^ Tirtne,—^not finpi 
hneian ipatnution, bnUby a certain gift Irom heaven. 

V 2 
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consider as rival artists, teacb nothing rise but those dog¬ 
mas of the vnlgar, which th^ approve in their assemblies^ 
aud term wisdom;—-just as if a man were to learn the 
tempers and desires of a great and strong animal that he is 
training,—^how it mnst be a|,proached, how tonched, and when 
it. is most fierce or most mild, — and from what sorts * it 
springs, and the sounds also wUch it is used occasionally to 
utter, and by what sounds when nttered by another, this beast 
is rendered either gentle or savage ; and if, after learning all 
these things by long associating with this animal, he should 
call this wisdom and, apply himself to the teaching riiereof^ as 
to an established art,—^while yet, as regards these dogmas and 
desires, he has no real knowledge of what is beautiful or base^ 
good or ill, just or unjust, but defines them all by the opinions 
of that great animal, calling those things good by which it is 
pleased, and those evil with which it is vexed, having no other 
measure respecting them, but calling things necessary both just 
and beautiful, though he has never himself seen, nor can show 
to another, the nature of the necessary and the good, and how 
far they r^dly differ from each other. Being such as this, theaf 
do you not, by Zeus, think him a ridiculous teacher^- I do, 
he replied. And, think you, he in any way differs froin 
the man, who deems it wisdom to have understood the tempers 
and pleasures of the multitude, and of mixed assemblies, either 
in painting, music, or politics ?—For if ai^ one converse with 
these, and show them either a poem, or other work of art, or 
piece of service connected with the state, and make the multi¬ 
tude the judges thereof, he is, beyond all other necessities, 
under wlmt is called a “Diomedean”* nece8sity,-~that ot 
doing whatever^hey commend.—But as respects these things 
being really good auiv beautiful, did you ever^iear any of 

* A Diomedeaa neceauty is a proverbial expression a^iplied to those, who 
do anything from necessity :('ite origin u as follows. Diomedes and 
Ulysses, having stolen the ralladium from Ilium, returned ,by night to 
their ships. Ulysses, however, most anxious that the glory of the de^ 
should be his alohe, endravoured to slay Diomedes, who walked before 
him with the Palladium. Diomedes, however, on seeing by moonlight 
the shadow of the sword raised over him, seized Ulysses, bonnd his 
••^umds, bid him before him, and, after striking him on the back with 
the flat part of hia sword, proceeded onward, and at length reached the 
Argive camp. 
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them advance a reason that was not quite lidioulouBf Ko;-— 
and 1 think, said he, I never shalL 

Chap. YIIL-^Conidkiering all these things, then’, hear 
this in mind, that the multitude never will Mmit or te<^on 
that there is the one beautiful fitoeli^ and not manj bean- 
tiful,--^ne thing itself individnally existing, and not many 
sneh individnal things. They will be the last to do so, 
he replied. It is impossible, then, for the multitude to 
be philosophers. Impossible. And those who philosophise 
must necessarily be subject to their reproach ? Necessarily 
80 . And likewise to that of those private persons, who, in 
conversing with the multitude, desire to please them? Clearly. 
In consequence of this, then, what security do you see for 
the philosophic nature to continue its pursuit, and arrive at 
perfection?—And consider from what has gone before; for 
it has been admitted, that aptitude for learning, memory, 
fortitude, and magnanimity belong to this kind of disporation. 
Yes,—it has. Will not such an one as this, then, be the first 
of all men in all things whatever, especially if he have a 
'~4wdy naturally suited to his soul ? Of course he will, 
he repUbd. And when he is further advanced in ye&rs, his 
kindred and citizens, methinks, will be .disposed to employ 
him in their afiaira. Why not ? As suppliants then they 
will pay him homage, and submit to him, anticipating and 
flattering beforehand his growing power. Aye, said he^ such 
is usually the case. What then, said I, think you such 
an one will do under such* circumstances, especially if 
he be a member of a great state, rich, and nobly rorn, 
handsome ^ithal and of large stature ?*—^Will he not be 
filled with extravagant hopes, deeming hinself capable of 
managing thp aftHirs both of Grtfeks ^d barbarians, and on 
this account demean himself loftily, being full of ostentation and 
vain conceit, buf without judgment t Quite so, he replied. If 
one should gently approach a man of this disposition, and tell 
him the trath, that he has no judgment, but needs it;—as 
judgment is only to be acquired by onq who devotes himself 
as a slave to its aoquirition, think you, that, amidst all these 

• It wemB probable that Plato is here dra»ing a portrait Ww 
Aldbiades, with whose general character this description most doSbly 
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evilii it would \)e easy for him to heu-ken ? Far front it, 
be repli^. But* if, said I, through a good natural temper, 
and innate attachment to reasoning, he were to acquire pene¬ 
tration, and thus be bent and dnwn towards philoBophy,-— 
what, think we, will those Mothers do, when they reckon on 
losing his services and company:—will they not by every> 
action, and eveiy speech, say and do all to the man to pre¬ 
vent his being persuaded,—and as respects his adviser, take 
awa^ all his inflnenoe, both by forming private plots and 
arraigning him at public trials ? This, of course, must neces¬ 
sarily be the case, he replied. Is it likely then, that such an 
one as this will be a philosopher? Not at all. 

Chap. IX.—Yon see then, said I, that we were not wrong 
in sa^ng, that even the veiy essentials of the philosophic dis¬ 
position, are, when badly directed, in some measure the cause 
of a falling off from this pursuit, as well as from those 
vulgarly reputed goods,—riches, and all such-like mattera 
No, certainly, he replied ;—^tbat was correctly observed. 
Such then, said I, admirable friend! is the min, such and so 
great the corruption of the best nature for the best of aH* 
pursuits, and which, as we observe, is rarely elsewhdre to be 
found :* and among these are the men who do the greatest 
harm both to states and private persons, and those also who 
do the greatest good,* such as are drawn to one particular 
side, [[viz. what is good :3—whereas siipall talents do no* 
thing great for any one, either private person or state. 
Most true, said he. Since those, then, who thus &11 off, 
whose chief business was to apply to philosophy, and who, 
leaving her deserted and imperfect, lead themwves a life 
neither becomii^ nqr tme,—while on this same philosophy 
other unworthy persdt^s hftve intraded and disgraced her, 
loading her with reproaches, such as those with which you 
sapr her revilers reproimh her: — of those who engage 
with her, — some are nmrth nothing, and most of them 
deserve great punishments. Aye surely, this, replied he, 
is commonly ^said. ^ Aye,—and %id too with reason, 
replied I; —^for other oontemptilile men seeing the field 
jinoocupied, and the possession of it followed by digni- 
‘'lifs and honofiiable names, just, like persons who take 
r^nge from tiieir prisons in the temples, these likewise 
Qr.^Xlytit Ktti dXXwc v'vopivuc> ■ 
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gl«dlj< leap from their trade-Ksrafts to philosophy;—such of 
them I mean, as are most adept in their own little art.— 
Indeed, even in this position of philosophy, her renuunx 
ing dignit^r, in comparison with all the other arts, is still 
of snrpassing magnificence,—which dignity many ^eagerly 
covet, who ^t are of an imperfect natnre, and have bodies 
not only deformed by their arts and crafts, but souls 
likewise tliat are broken and crashed by ^eir servile 
oconpations:*-—must it not necessarily be so? Un¬ 
doubtedly, said he. Think you, then, said I, that they 
at all difier in appearance from a bald and puny black- 
^itfa, who having made a little money, has been newly 
liberated from chains, and washed in the bath,f with a 
new robe on him, just decked out as a bridegroom, pre¬ 
suming, on account of his master's poverty and forlorn situa¬ 
tion, to propose for bis daughter's hand? There is no great 
diflerence, replied he. What sort of a race mimt such as 
thme producemust it not be bastardly and abject? Cer¬ 
tainly,—it must. But what;—when persons unworthy of 
' jHtruotion study it, and meddle with it unworthily, what 
kind dt sentiments and opiniona must we say come from 
them ?—Must they not be such as to be properly termed 
sophisms, and neither genuine, nor allied to true discretion ? 
Wholly so, of course, he replied. 

Chap. X. — ^An ^tremely small number is left, said I, 
Adimantus, of those who engam woi*tbily in philosophy,— 
men of that noble and woll-cuitivated nature, which some¬ 
how seeks retirement, and naturally persists in philosophic 
study, through the absence of corrupting tendenci^; or it 
may be, in a small state, some mighty jpul arises, who has 
despised and wlfolly neglected \3ivi|^'iionoars;—and there 
may be Mme small portion perhaps, who, having a naturally 
good disposition, Ibold other arts in jurt contempt, and then turn 
to philosophy.—These the bridle ol our friend Theages will 
probably be able to restrain; for all other things are calcu¬ 
lated to withdraw Theagw from philos 9 phy, while the care 
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f Ibfi el£|;ant play ^ the worda \cXv/tiiw« and XcXovplvou is wholly 
lost in the tranaliwn. 
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of his hetilth occupies him to the exclusion of politics:* 
^-«nd as to what concerns myself, namely the si^ of m^ 
demon, it is not worth while to mention that; for I think it 
has heretofore been met with only by one other, if any at all. 
-‘-And even of these few fthey arej such as taste, and have 
tasted, how sweet and bles^ is the acquisition of philosophy, 
and Imve withal sufficiently observed the madness of the 
multitude, and that none ^ them, as I may say, does what 
is wholesome in state matters, and that a man can get none 
to aid him in securely succouring the just, but is like one 
falling among wild beasts, neither willing nor able to aid 
them in doing wrong, as one only against a host of wild 
creatures, and so without doing any good either to the state 
or his friends, perishes unprofitably to all the world. Qnietly 
reasoning on all these things, and attending to his own affairs, 
like a man sheltered under a wall in a storm of dust and foam 
borne along on the wind, by which he sees all about him over* 
whelmed in disorder, such an one is content anyhow to pass 
his life pure from injustice and unholy deeds, and to effect 
exit hence with good hopes cheerful and agreeable.. Aye,— 
and he will make his exi^ said he, without having ^ne even 
the least of them. Nor the greatest either, said I because 
he has not found a suitable form of government; for in one 
that suits him, he will both mako greater progress himself^ 
and together with the affairs of private Arsons, will preserve 
those of the public also. ^ 

Chap. XI.—As respects philosophy, then, for what 
reasons it has been traduced, and that it has been so un- 
jusily, we have, I think, sufficiently stated,—^unless yon 
have anything els<AK.to allege. Nay, saijjl he;—1 can say 
nothing further abontV'his'point:—but which (ff the present 
forms of government do you conceive to be suited to philo* 
sophy? None whatever, said I; and this particularly is 
wliat I complain of, that no existing constitution of a stato 

* Theages is stated iq the Apology of ^ocrates (p. 33 c), to be the son 
of Demodoeos and the brother of Pandas, and to have bem most desiioUS 
of attaining to a knowledge oft-the Socratic philosophyand we ore 
tSere told that hb delicate health hindered him from perMTering in ks 
panoit:—so true is the saying of Flntarch (de Sanit. toend. p. 126 b), 
fiXooo^elv t^puariat icoAXoftc irapkxovmv. '' * 
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is worthy of the philosophio nature; and on this aoeonnt 
therefore it is turn^ and altered, just as a foreign seed sown 
in an improper soil become worthless, and has a tendency to 
fall under the influence of the soil in which it is placed ;-^-so 
this race likewise has not at prelent its proper power, but 
degenerates to some pattern foreign to it;—^bnt in case that it 
does meet with the best form of government, being itself also 
best, it will then be evident that this is really divine, and all 
others only human, both as to their natures and pursuitsbnt 
as a matter of course you are evidently about to ask what is 
thiH form of government ? You are misteken, said he,~for this 
I was not going to ask; bnt whether it be this, which we have 
described in establishing our state, or some other. As re¬ 
gards all other things, said I, it is this one:—and this very 
thing was then mentioned, that there must always be in 
our state something having the same regard for the govern¬ 
ment, which you the legislator had in establishing the 
laws. Aye,—that was mentioned, said he. Yes, but, said 
I, it was not made sufficiently clear, owing to the fear of 
.alMt yon objected, when you showed also, that the illustration 
of the tRng would be both tedious and difficult;—for indeed 
it is not ‘ on the whole quite easy to discuss what remains. 
What is that ? In what manner a state is to undertake ike 
study of philosophy, so as not itself to be destroyed; for all 
great pursuits are dsipgerous; and,—as the saying is,—those 
noble even are truly difficult. Bnt still, rejoined be, let our 
demonstration be completed by\naking this evident. Want 
of inclination, said I, will not hinder, though possibly want of 
power may:—and now you shall at once be leisured of my rea¬ 
diness.—Consider indeed, how readily apd adventurously 1 
am about to assert!^ that a state ought y attempt this study in 
a way opposite to what it does at present. How ? At pre¬ 
sent, said I, those who engage in it are striplings, who, quite 
from childhood, amidst their domestic affaire and lucrative 
employments, betake themselves to most abstruse inquiries, 
considering themselves consummate philosopheil,—(and I call 
what respects reasoning, th'e roost difficult of all;)—and should 
they in after-time,be invited by*others pradning this ar^ 
they are pleased to become hearers, and thinV*'.t a great cog.- 
descehsion, zeckonkig they ought to do it as a by-workbnt 
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towards old with the exoepdoa indeed of some fe#, they 

are extinguished even more than the Heraolitean* sun, 
because they sore never again rekindled. But how should 
they-act? said he. Quite the reverse of what they do:-— 
whue they are lads and ;fouths they should study youthful 
learning and philosophy,f and, take special care of the body, 
during its growth and strengthening by inviting its TOrvioes 
to the aid of philosophy; and then, as that time of life pro¬ 
gresses, during which the soul is attaining its perfection, they 
should vigorously apply to her exercises;—but when strengm 
deoa^ and is no longer suited for civil and military employ¬ 
ments, they should then be dismissed, and live at pleasure, wil^ 
the exception of a by-work, Qthat is, studying philosophy,!^ 
if indeed they propose to live happy, and, when they die, 
possess in the other world, a destiny suited to the life which 
they have led in this. 

Chap. XII.—^How truly do I think, Socrates, said he, that 
you speak with ready zeal:—I think, however, that most of 
your hearers will stiU more zealously oppose you, and by no 
means be persuaded, and Thrasymachus even first. Do HSf 
divide Thi^ymacbus and me, said I, who are no^ beegme 
friends, though not enemies heretofore; for we will not at all 
relax our efibrts, till we either persuade both him and the 
rest, or make some advances towards that life, on attuning 
which they will again meet with sncl^ discourses as these. 
You have spoken, said he, only for a short time. No time at all, 
said I, as compared at leastVith the whole of time: but that 
the multitude are not persuaded by what is said, is no wonder; 
for they have never as yet ^n that what was mentioned 
actually came^to p^^ but rather that they were certain mere 
words cleverly fitteoV) each other, and not*as new coming out 
spontaneously:—and as regards the man, who is, as completely 
as possible, squared and^made consistent with virtue both in 
word and deed, holding power in a state of such different 

HeraditosiJ^he Epheiian said that the aim descended to the weatem 
tea, and at its setting vas extinguished,—being again enkindled when it 
ascended above the earth in the east; and that this took place perpetnallf. 

t The Scholiast snggesta, thA Plato here refers to mathematical sdenee: 
'Vmt Stallbanm canceivea wi& ihr greater probabilitf, that allntion is made 
to all liberal or musical arts whatsoever, whidi are to be stndied as dis« 
dpHnes for the mind, jnst as gymnast are practised to ptolnote tiie 
growth and stffength of the body. 
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coarBct$r; they hare nerer at all seen either one or more 
of die kind:—^0 you think they hare? By no means. 
And again, as respects arguments^ my excellent firiend, thev 
hare not sufficiently listened to what are &ir and liVerdL 
such as persevere in the search fthr truth, by every method^ 
for the mere ^e of knowledge, saluting at a distance* 
such intricate and contentious questions, as tend onl^ to 
opinion and strife, either in their law-courts or private 
meetinga Not even as respects these, he replied. On 
these accounts then, said I, and foreseeing these things, 
we, although with fear, still asserted (compelled by truth), 
that neither state nor government, nor even a man in 
the same way, could ever become perfect, till some need 
of fortune should compel those few philosophers, who at 
present are termed not depraved but useless, to take 
the government of the state, whether they will or not, 
and oblige it to be obedient to them; or till the sons 
of those who are now in high offices and magistracies, or 
they themselves, be by some divine inspiration filled with 
*Msue love of sincere philosophy: and I am sure that no 
ou^can'^casonably suppose either or both of these to be 
imposdble; for thus might we justly be derided, as 
saying things which otherwise are only like wishes >is it 
not so ? It is. If then, in the infinite series of past ages, 
absolute necessity haf compelled men who have reached the 
summit of philosophy to take the government of a state,—or 
even if such is now the case in s(^e barbarous re^on, remote 
from our observation, or is likely to be the case hereafter, 
we are ready, in that case, to advance in argument, that this 
form of government just described has existed and now exists 
Qin possibility^^ ahd will actnally'ari^ when this our muse 
^all obtain the ^vemment of the staro: for this is neither 
impossible to happen, nor do we |peak of impossibilities, 
though we ourselves confess that they are difficult. I too, 
said he, am of the same opinion. But yon wi^ say, replied 
I, that the multitude are not of that opipion ? Yery likely, 
said be. My excellent friend, said I, do not thus altogether 

* Or. woppuStv iovaZonivw, tax elegant phraae amivalent to 

e v .Itivrwv, biddii^ famnll to. PerhajM Clato hau in memoiy tin 
tof.Euiipidea, HippClyt. v. 101, where Hippolytna accosts Aphromteo 
trp6ata9tv aiHtv &yvbQ &v AatrAZopax. < - 
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condemn the mnltitude; and do not upbraid them for their 
opinion, but rather encourage tbem,>->rmnoye the reproach 
thrown on philosophy,—and point out to them ibe persona 
you'.call philosophers, defining distinotl]^, as at present, 
•both &eir genius and jlni^uits, that they may not think 
that TOu speak of such as they themselves call philosophers. 
—Indeed, if they talk of the same men, will you not say 
that they have conceived a different opinion of the men from 
what you have, and give very different replies from yours; 
and think you that one man can be angered at another, who 
is not angry himself ; or that a man will envy the envious, 
who is himself free from envy, and of a gentle temper? 

I wiU anticipate you by saying, that I think some few, 
though not the great mass of mankind, have naturally so bad 
a temper as you have described. I am quite of that opinion 
also, said he. Are you then of my opinion in this also,— 
namely, that, as re^rds the ill-feelmg of the populace towards 
philosophy, those people from without, Qt. e. the sophists,]] are 
the real cause of it, by making an indecent and tnrbul ent 
irruption thereinto, insulting and showing a downright haffi^T^ 
of philosophers, ever directing their discourses at partimdar 
men, and so doing what least of all becomes philosophy? 
Certainly, said he. 

Chap. XIII.—In fact, Adimantus, the man who really 
applies his intellect to reflect on true being, probably has no 
leisure to look down on the little affairs of mankind, and by 
fighting with them, become ^ed with envy and ill-nature; but 
on the other hand, beholding and contemplating objects that 
arb orderly, always self-consistent and stable,* such as neither 
injure nor aif» ii^^d by each other, but are in all respects 
b^ntiful and consol^t ^ith reason, thebe he imitates and 
resembles as far as possible;—^what, think you it at all pos¬ 
sibly that a man will i^ot imitate what he admires as soon as 
he is conversant therewith? Impossible, he replied. The 
philosopher |hen, who is occupied with what is divine and 
orderly, heroines hjmself divine and orderly, as far as lies 

The reader .will take in cainexion with this whaahad been stated at 
che close of the frat chapter of this book,—that the philosopher's studies 
were concerned widi real and eternal being, and not allowed to wander to the 
changeable and destructible—of* tcXavu/tivtiv vifit ycvfffewc KaI‘f9opSe. 
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m man's power in all there is great room for blame, 
Most assnredlj. If then, said I, he should be any how 
compelled to try to introduce among men what he beholds 
there Qin his n^orld of <x)ntemplation,3 with a view of 
forming &eir manners, both in pnvate and public, and not 
merely to form himself alone,—^would he prore, think yon, 
a bad artist, in the matter of temperance and justice and 
every civil virtue? Not at all, said he. But, supposing 
that the multitude should perceive that we are speaking 
.the truth about him, ^t. e. the philosopher,^ will they be 
angry at philosophers and discredit our assertion, that the 
state can never otherwise be happy, except as portrayed 
by painters who employ a divine pattern?* They will 
not be angry, said he, if they do perceive it: but what 
method of painting do you mean? When they have got 
for their groundwork, said I, the state and manners of 
mankind, they would first make them pure, which is not 
altogether an easy matter; for yon know, that in this they 
djffer from others,—in being unwilling to meddle cither with 
a^tlHvat^man or state, or to prescribe laws, till they have 
either received them as pure, or themselves have made them 
so. Rightly too, said he. And after this, think you not they 
will draw a sketch of their form of government ? Of course. 
Afterwards, I think, as they proceed in their work, the^ 
wDl frequently look ii> two directions,—^not only to what is 
naturally just and beautiful, an<^ temperate and the like, 
but also, again, to that which they can establish among 
mankind, blending and compounding their human form out 
of different human characters and pursuits, drawing from 
what Homer calls ^ the divine likeness, arsl tlte divine re¬ 
semblance subsisting among men ?* Right, said he. They 
will, of course, I t];iink, erase one thin^ and put in another, 
till they have, as far as possible, made^uman morals pleasing 
to the gods ? At that rate, said he, the picture will be most 
beautiful. In this case, said I, do we at all^succeed in 
persuading these men, who, you said, were coming upon us 

* FluUMopbers ideally contemplating the iStage of a perfec< itate are here 
degantly compared to painters about to make an original t^-sign of a dty, 
vho of course require that their tablets be clean, ere they commence 
their drawing. 
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in tliat a pnson who can thns defnot go- 

Tenuhents is the man we then recommended to th^>— 
and on whose account they were angiy with ns, for com¬ 
mitting to him onr sti^:—and they now be more 

*mild, when they hear onr mention thereof t Oertainly, sud 
he, if they be wise:—for what is there now, that they can 
farther qnestion ?—^will they assert that philosophers are not 
lovers of real being and truth? That, said he, were ahsnrd. 
Or that their disposition, as just described, is not allied to 
what is best ? Nor this either. What then will not a. 
disposition snch as we have described, by finding suitable 
etnplo^ents, become perfectly good and pbilosopluo, if any 
other be so;—will men say that those more attainto i^ whom 
. we have sdected ? Not at all. Will they still then be in¬ 
dignant at us for saying, that until the philosophic race have 
the government of the state, the miseries neither of state 
nor citizens can have an end, nor can this government, 
which we ideally describe, be ever perfectly realized ? 
haps somewhat less indignant, rejoined he. Is it your wish,. 
then, said I, that we say—not that they are somewhal^iln 
[indignant,3 but that they have become altoge&er mild, 
and are persuaded, that they will at least conseut, if no more, 
through very shame? By all means, said he. 

Chap. XIV.—Let them then, said I, be persuaded of 
tins:—and is there any one who will (Sspute this,— that men 
of a philosophic dispositioi\ do not penally spring from kings 
and sovereigns ? No one, said he, would assert that. And 
tl|ongh they be born of snch a character, one may say they 
are necessary prone to be corrupted; for indeed, it is a hud 
matter for tlt^ preserved untainte(|, even we onrselves 
agree;—but will one contend throughout all time, that 
not one of the whole human race, W 9 nld be preserved 
pure and untainted ? ti^ow can there be ? But surdly, said 
I, any individual bom with adequate abilities, and who has 
his state in qbedienoe to him, can accomplish everything sow 
so much disbelieved ? Yes, for he is adequate to his task, 
said he. And when the governor, said I, establishes the laws 
.and customs^here detailed, it is not at i&l imposmble for 
•him to make the citizens willingly obey him ? In no way 
whatever. But is it wonderful or impoafiUe, that what is onr 
(pinion sUbuld be the opinion of others also ? 1, least, do 
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not think so, said he. And tW these things am if th^ 
be posrible, we linve, I think^ snffidently ezpluned in the 
former part of onr dmoonrse. Yes, quite snfficientlj. Now 
then, it seems, we are agreed aboq^ our le^slation; that the 
laws we mention are the best, if th^ oonld be realised,^—and’ 
that if it be hard to establish them, jet it is not impossible ? 
Yes,—we are agreed, said he. 

Chap.XV.—^ ince this then has been with difficulty brought 
to a oonolnsion, shall we not next consider what remains j —in 
•what manner, and in consequence of what sciences and pur¬ 
suits, they will become installed as the preservers of the go> 
vemmen^ and at what periods of life they will all apply to 
their several pursuits ? Aye, we must talk of this, observed 
he. My cunning has done me no service, said I, in having 
le^ untouched, in the former part of onr discourse, the diffi¬ 
culty attending the possession of women, and the procreation 
of children, and the establishment of governors, knowing how 
invidious the business is, and full of difficulty, even though it 
beMrfectly true and correct:—^for we are now under no less 
aroltipu^on of entering into these detaila—What relates to 
women and children has already been brought to a dose; and 
as to what concerns the governors, we must now from the 
beginning reconsider that subject.—Wo have alleged, if you 
remember, that they should appear'to be lovers of the state,— 
proved to be so both iy pleasures and pains, and not seen to 
abandon this principle, either tljfongh toils or fears or any 
other change ; and that he who cannot do this should be re¬ 
jected ; wMe as for him who comes forth altogether pure, as 
gold tried in the fire, we should appoint him ruler, and endow 
him with honours aqd rewards both daring life and after death. 
Such was {That Ve said, when our argnm^t was wandering and 
assuming a veil, tb/ough fear of distuning the present state 
d things. You speak quite truly, salt he;—^for I remember 
it. Yes,—^for I was loath, to say, my friend, what I must now 
venture to assert:—^but now this assertion muscat any mte 
be ventured,—-that the most perfect guardians must be esta¬ 
blished philosophers. Yes,—^that has been stated rqtlied he. 
But oonader, 1 pfay, that you will probably hdT only a few < 
of these; for such a disposition, as we dedaxcd that they 
must necessarily hafe, is but rarely used to centre in one 
tingle iadividaal; though its different parts are feommonly 
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fonnd in many different persons. Ho«r say yon ? he replied. 
That anoh as learn wi& fiidlity, hare a good menioty, are 
sa^aoions and acute, and endued with all ^nwfioatioiia thereto 
|dhed, are yet not at the a^e time of so ngorous and lefty an 
intellect, as to lire orderly, with calmness and oonstancy, but 
are carried hapohance mere buoyancy of spirits, and are 
deserted by everjlhing like stability. Your remark is true, 
replied he. Well then, these firm habits of the mind, which 
are not easily changeable, and which one might spedaily em¬ 
ploy as trusty, and which in time of war are hard to be, 
excited to terror;—and similarly also as regards learning, 
—they more hearily, and learn with difficulty, as if 
benumbed, and oppressed with sleep and yawning, when 
compelled to labour at any work of this d^ription? It 
is so, replied he. But we said, that he ought to hare a gdbd 
and fair share of both these, or else should hare no share what- 
erer either in the most perfect kind of education, or in magb. 
terial dignities or state-honours ? Bight, said he. Do not 
you think then, that this will but rarely happen ? Of course it 
wiU. They must be tried then both in what we before alMiir 
to,—labours, fears, and pleasures;—and likewise id what we 
then passed orer, and are now mentioning;—^we must exer¬ 
cise them in rarious kinds of learning, with due regard for 
the power of their talents to go through the highest branches 
of study, or else their failure, as thaA of persons failing in 
all other things. It is fit now, said he, that we consider this 
question in this manner:—^but what kind of studies are they, 
which you call the highest ? 

Chap. XYl.—You remember, perhaps, said I, that when 
we divided tfie seul into^ tlirce parts, w| defined the nature 
leepectiTely of justly temperance, fortitude} and wisdom ? 
If I did not rememb^^d he, I should h|ve.ttOxi^t to hear 
what remains. []Do jbu remember likewise]] what was sud 
before that? What was it? We somewhere said, that it 
was possibleuto behold these in their most beautiful forms, but 
that the journey would be tedious, which 6 person must make, 
who would see them clearly; yet that it was possible, 
to approach-them through our proofs bhfore mentioned, 
ttnd you said also, that these were sufficient; so, 'what was 
then asserted fell in my opinion far short v>f the truA ) tiiqngh 
if agreeabl% to you, you may say so. I at least thought, re- 
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plied h% tliKt they had Jbeen: diaoussed ih &ir measure; and 
the rest seemed to think so ■ too. Bot my friend, said I, in 
speaking of things of this kind, suck a measure as omits any 
part whatev^ of the truth is not wholly in meastfre j— w6l^ 
nothing imperfect is the measuJe of an;;^hing;—though 
people sometimes think that things are sufficiently well when 
thus oircumstailbed, and there is no need for further in¬ 
quiry. Very many, said he, thus behave through indolence. 
But the guardian of the state and the laws, said I, should 
least of ell be thus affected. So it seems, replied be. 
Such an one, then, my friend, said I, must, make a more 
comprehensive circuit, and labour as much in learning as in 
exercising himself: otherwise, as we were just saying, he will 
never arrive at the summit of the greatest and most suitable 
learning. But are not these branches the highest:—or is 
there, said he, any one yet higher than justice, and those 
virtues which we have discussed ? There is something greater, 
said I ; and even of these we must not, as just now, only con¬ 
template the mere rude sketch; but we must not omit even its 
w^ete elaboration: is it not ridiculous in other things of 
Binall mShient US employ our whole labour, and strive to attain 
tko utuiost accnracyand perfection, and yet not deem the highest 
and most important affairs worthy of our highest attention, 
with a view to making them as perfect as possible ? The sen¬ 
timent, smd be, is very just:—but with respect to the question, 
—•what is this most important branch of study, and about' 
what you say it is employed,—tHlnk you that any one will let 
you go without asking its nature? !Nut at all, said I:—but 
do you ask; although you have assuredly often heard it, hut 
at present you do not bear it in mind, or glse ^tend to em¬ 
barrass me h^ raising objections^—and I think this the 
more, as yon have often heard at Ic:^ that the idea of the 
good is tne high^t branch of studyj;—about which, when 
justice and the other virtues employ themselves, they then 
become nseful and advantageous.—Now them you know 
pretty well that lenean to say this, and ^besidds, that we do 
not sufficiently know that idea; and without this know¬ 
ledge, though we were to understaiti eveiythin^ else as fuUy^ 
as posaSde, yet you know that it could be of no^ orvice wbatt^ 
ever to ais : in the >9ame manner as no possession whatefver 
would bc'df aught avail, without the posscreion of tjie good:— 
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and think yon that it is more profitable to possess all things 
without the possession of the' good than to know all things 
without the knowledge of the good, baTing no perception at 
all of the beautiful and good ? Not I, by Zens, he ezcliumed. 

. Chap. XVII.—Of tHis, moreover, you may be quite 
certain, that to the multitude pleasure seems to be the good, 
while the more refined think it to be virtue. How other¬ 
wise ? And yon know also, my friend, that those who hold 
* this opinion, are nnable to show what knowledge is, but 
are compelled at last to call it the knowledge of the 
good. Aye, and most absurdly too, said he. How indeed 
can it be otherwise, replied I, if when upbraiding us for 
not knowing the good, they yet speak as to persons know¬ 
ing it,* and say that knowledge is good itself, as if 
we understood their meaning when pronouncing the word 

the good ?" Most true, said he. But what ? those who 
define pleasure to bo good, are they less in error than the 
others; or are not these too compelled to confess that 
pleasures are evil ? Quite so. It happens then, I think, that 
they acknowledge the same things to be both good and evilfvi^ 
do they not? Undoubtedly. Is it not clear, theif, that on 
this point there are great and manifold varieties of opinion ? 
Of course there are. But what;—is it not clear also, that 
with reference to things just and beautiful, the multitude 
choose what is apparent, even though it|has no real existence, 
yet acting and possessing and appearing to possess it;— 
though the acquisition of tinly apparent goods, never yet 
satisfied any one:—for people on the other hand seek what 
is 'real, and all men despise what is only apparent ? Just 
so, said he. ^ TJjis then is what cvoi^ soul pursues, and 
■ for the Hike of which it does everything, (^njectuzing it 
to be something, tho^h still in doubt, and unable either 
fully to comprehend its nature, or employ belief alone re¬ 
specting it as of other things; and hence is it, that they 
fail of success even in other matters however useful.— 
Are we to Iky then, that about a matter of this nature, 

* llie meaning is;—that aa such persona are forced to allow that 
knowledge of itself is not the highest good, bnt should be referred to the 
''Siighest good, ai^ the arbiter thereof,—those persons ran into an absurd 
airor, who denying that we have any knowledge of the good,” yet so 
set as if we had a sufficient knowledge thereof,v-fizing their notion im 
some abstrac\theory of good. 
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and of jBnoli rast conseqaenoe, OFen the best men in tbe state, 
to whom we commit the mana^ment of all things, will be 
thns in the dark? By no means, said he. I am of 
opinion then, said I, that the jnsty and the beautiful, so long 
as they are unknown in what particular way they are good, 
cannot be of any great importance to have a guardian who 
is ignorant of this; and I suspect that no one will before 
this attain a sufficient knowledge thereof. Yes,—^you guess 
rightly, observed he. Will not our government, therefore, 
have been completely set in order, if a guardian be set over 
it that is scientifically acquainted with these things ? 

Chap. XYIII.—'It must of necessity, said he:—^but yet 
with respect to yourself, Socrates, say you that the good 
is science, or pleasure, or something independent of these? 
Oh, you fine fellow, said I, yon long ago clearly showed 
that you were not to be satisfied with other men’s opinions 
about these mattera. Nor does it seem to me just, Swrates, 
said he, that a man should keep talking of other men’s 
^opinions, and not his own, after having spent so much time 
in*fiiq4|ijfing about these j^iculars. But what, said I;— 
do you think it just then, that a man should talk about 
matters of which he is ignorant, just as if he knew them ? 
By no means as if he knew them, said he ; yet, according 
to his thoughts, whatever he thinks he should willingly 
tell us. But what,■*said I;—have you not observed re¬ 
specting unscientific opinions, hcfir contemptible they all are, 
and the best of them blind;—and think you, that these 
persons, who without intellect form true opinions, are at, all 
diflerent from blind men walking on the right road ? Not at all, 
sud he. Do you* wish, then, th^^t we sidbultl contemplate 
things base, ttUnd, and crooked, wh^ it is in our power to 
hear from othersb what is clear ancT beautiful ? By Zeus, 
Socrates, said Glancon,- do not stop iiere, as if you bad come 
to a close; for we shall be satisfied, if, in tbe same way 
as you have spoken of justice, temperance, aid the other 
virtues, you will in like manner discourse'of the good. And * 
I too sh^ be very well satisfied, mv friend, said T; but QI am 
afmd|] that I slfall not be able, and so, by my^ -adiness ma^ 
inev the ridicule of unmannerly persons.—But, my ezee^. 
lent' fribhds, let ns ^t present dismiss* this inquii^ about the 

* Socrates says Uiia in conseqoence of the inability of & anditors to 
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nature of the good, (for it seema to me more, as far as I noiv 
think, than we can attain, in our present attempt) : bnt I 
am willing to tell you, if you please, what I conoeire to 
be the ofiEspring of the goqjl, and its nearest representation; 
and if not, I shall dismiss it. Well then, tell ns, said he; for 
you shall afterwards acquit yourself of your debt by telling 
us of its parent. 1 could wisli, said 1, both that I were able 
to .oblige you by explaining that, and not as now the off¬ 
spring only and interest of my debt.* This child and off¬ 
spring of the good itself, pray receive;—^but still take due 
care that 1 deceive you nowise unwillingly by paying my 
account of this offspring in base coin. We will take care 
of that, said he, as fur os we canonly do you tell ns. 
I will then, said I, when we are once thoroughly agreed, 
and I have reminded you of what was before mentioned, 
and has been often said on other occasions. What is that ? 
said he. That there arc in.'iny things beautiful, said I, 
and many good also ; and each of these we declare to be so, 
and so define tiieiii in our argument. Yes, so we say. B nt as_ 
to the beautiful itself and the good itself, and simi}:^]y 
all those things which we then considered as of various na¬ 
tures, we are now again establishing them according to the 
unity of the general ide:i, to which we conceive each re¬ 
lated; and these indeed, we say, are obf»rvcd by the eye, but 
are not objects of intellectual peiception f^whereas the ideas are 
perceived by the intellect, ngt seen by the eye. Assuredly. 
By what part then of ourselves do-wo see things visible? 
By the sight, said he. And is it not, said I, by hearing, that 
we'perceive what is heard ; and by the other senses, all the 
other objects sf sosse ? Of course. But ,have you not per¬ 
ceived, said J, as rega^s the artificer of the son&ea, with what 
perfect skill he has nCr> 0 ed the power of peeing, and being 
seen ? Not quite, he repied. But consider it thusis there 

understand the nature of the good: for the Greek Scholiast well oluenres 
on this part of ^e Republic, tiiatitis through the inaptitude of subordinate 
natures that thoteore exceUent are unable to energize. Ilapd yip tOp 
K araSetaripwv dvtvirijSeiortira rd Kptirrova iSwaraHnv ivepytlv. 

* The equivogue of the wwd roicove is difficult .to translate; as it 
rignifies equally children, productiona, and the iniereet qf a debt. Hie 
wprd varrip, if tokoq be taken in the latter sense, will refer to the agpitel. 
C^mp. Aristotle, Polit. i. ch. 10—pcraj3oX$c yifi iykvtro x&piVf 
rdeoQ aiirb rr^tt nXkov. '69fv Kni roivo^ rovr' i/tota yip ri 

TUfrofuya roig ytwuaip abri loriv, 6 Si rSxoc ylverat vopurpa popie- 
parog. Plato uses the rame figure in ^ Politicos, p. fl67 a. 
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a third kind of faculty required by the hearing and voice, in 
order that the one may hear and the other be heard, in the 
absence of which the. one will not hear, and the other not be 
heard? There is not, said he.# I conceive, said I, that 
many others also (not to say, none at all) require no suet 
thing;—can you name any one that does ? Not I, he re¬ 
plied. But with reference to the sense of seeing and the object 
of sight, do you not perceive that they require something ? 
How ? When there is sight in the eyes, and when he who 
has it attempts to use it, and when there is colour in the ob¬ 
jects before him, unless there concur some third kind of medium 
naturally formed for the purpose,—^the sight, you are aware, 
will STO nothing, and colours will be invisible. What is this 
of which you are now speaking ? inquired he. What you call 
light, said 1. Your remark is true, replied he. This sense 
of seeing then, and power of being seen, are no unimportant 
ideas, and are connected by a bond more precious than all 
other bonds, if light be not valueless. But it is fiir, said 
he, from being valueless. 

XIX.—Whom then of the gods in heaven can you 
assign as the cause of this,—that light makes our sight to see, 
and visible objects to be seen, in the best manner ? The same, 
he replied, as you and others do; for it is evident that you 
mean the sun. Does not sight then derive its nature through 
its relation to this ^d ? How ?—The sight is not the son, 
nor is that the sun, in which si^it is engendered,—which we 
call the eye. It is not. But yet, inethinks, this at least of 
all the organs of sense is most sun-like ? Very much .so. 
And the power which it possesses, does it nojiJossess, as dis¬ 
pensed and emang,ting hence ? ^ertainl^.**r!a not the sun 
then, thongh^ot sight itself, but the .principle thereof, seen 
by sight itself ?, It is so, said be. j^This then, said I, be 
assort is what I called the offspnng of tie good^ which 
the good generates, analogous to itself ; and what this is in 
the ^here of intelligence, with reference to int^leot, and the 
objects of intellect, that the sun is in the visible [|world] with 
reference to sight and visible 'things How is t^'at ? said he: 
pray farther explain it. You are aware, that^‘he eyes, said • 
I, when directed towards objects, whose colon. •> are no longer 
vitited* by the light of day,* but by the glimmerings of the 

words and t^yyoe oip here opposed,—the first i^ieiTfaig to 
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night, grow dim and appear almost blind, as if they had in 
them no pure vision. Just so, said he. But when they tuin 
to objects which the sun illuminates, then, methinks, the^ see 
clearly, and in those very eyes there now appears vudon. 
There does. Understand the same, then, to be the case with 
reference to the soul.—When it firmly adheres to what is 
enlightened by truth and real being, then it understands and 
knows it, and appears to possess intellect; but when it ad¬ 
heres to what is blended 'with darkness, and is subject to 
generation and destruction, it then has to do with opinion, 
and is dull, wandering from one opinion to another, like 

one -without intellect. So it seems. That therefore 

which imparts truth to what is known, and dispenses the 
faculty of knowledge to him who knows, you may call 
the idea of the good and the principle of science and 

truth, as being known through intellect. And as both 

these,—^knowledge and truth, are so beautiful, you will be 
right in thinking that the good is something different, and 
still more beautiful than these. Science and truth hpre 
are as light and sight there, which we rightly 
be sun-like, but yet did not think them to be the sun: 
—so here it is right to hold, that both of them partake 
of the form of the but yet not right to suppose that 

either of them is the good, inasmuch as the good xteelf is 
worthy of still greater honour. You speak, said he, of some 
inestimable idea of “the brautiful,” which exhibits science 
and truth, and yet is itself their superior in beauty;—^for 
yo\i have nowhere said, that it was pleasure. Hope better 
things, said I: but thus rather consider its image still further. 
How ? You "mlrtuy, I th»nk, that the swa imparts to things 
which are seen, not (^y their visibility, but likewise their 
generation, growth, ant nourishment, thovgh not itself ge¬ 
neration?* Of coarse. Wo may say, therefore, as to things 

the original and primary light of the son, the latter to the inferior and 
borrowed Ughtof the moon and atars. 

* The generation of things illuminated by the son, shows that ft is 
perfectly nnbegotten ; for, according to the Platonic philosophy, the sun 
alone of all the bodies in the Cniverse is without gersration, nrilher re- 
Ilgtiving any accesrion nor diminution; whereas all that it illuminates racavm 
differt, through the motion of the sun about its proper centre, whtdi (dim at 
systemiut times sends different rays to the heavenly bocHes belonj^ng to Hs 
this print. SoCar therefore as the sun illuminates, it is unbegotten $ and, on 
to thM poodple only, and not as respects its corporeal slu^, is it assimilsted 
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cognizable by the intellect, that they become cognizable not 
onl^ from the good^ by which they are Known, but likewise that 
their being and essence are thence derii^ed, while the good 
itself is not essence, bnt beyond essence, and superior to both 
in dignity and power. * 

Chap. XX. — Here Glaucon, heartily laughing, said. By 
A|>olIo, here is a marvellous transcendency 1 You yourael^ re¬ 
plied 1, are the cause of it, by compelling me to relate what 
I think about it. And by no means stop, said he, unless there 
be some cause ; from again discussing the analogy about the 
the sun, if you have omitted anything. Aye, 1 have omitted 
many things, replied I. Ah, but, replied he, pray do not 
omit the smallest particular. I think, said I, that much will 
be omitted : yet, as far as I can at present, I will not willingly 
omit anything. Do not, said he. Understand then, said I, that 
we^ allege these to be two; ruling—^the one over the intel¬ 
ligible genus and place, and the other over the visible world, 
—^not to say the heavens, lest I should seem to you to employ 
a sophistical expression : you understand then these two de- 
of being,—^the visible and intclUgible ? I do. Sup- 
IK)singnow you to take a line cut into two equal sections, 
then again cut each part according to the same ratio, both that 
of the visible and that of the intelligible species, you will then 
have them placed in contrast with each other, either in clear- 
neM or obscurity,—^thte second section in tho visible species 
being images. Now images I call, in tho first place, shadows, 
—in the next, appearances in water, and such as subsist in 
opaqu^ polished and bright bodies, and all such-like repre¬ 
sentations, if you understand me. Yes, I understand. Cdn- 
fflder now the other section of the visih’i(r‘'1Vhich this re¬ 
sembles,—^tbas animals around us,* and all kinds of plants, 
and everything of an artificial naty^* I do consider it,*- 
^d^ he. Do you wish to assert, /then, that this section 
IS divided by truth and its opposite;—and just as the ob¬ 
jects of opinion are opposed to the objects o^ true know- 
led^ 80 ^ dso that which is compared [jis opposed] to that 
with which it is compared ? Aye, indeed: I am quite 
willit^. Consider once more abollt this seot’ -n of tho in¬ 
telligible, how it is to be effected. How ? ^'iiat with xog 
Bpect to one jpart tjiereof, the soul uses the former sections as 
imagqs, and is compelled to investigate by mea'JS of hypo* 
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thesis, not goin^ back to first principles, but advancing on* 
ward to conclusions; and the other part, arain, is that where 
the soul proceeds from hjrpothesis to an nnnypotbetioal prin¬ 
ciple, and makes its way even without those images by means 
of the ideas themselves. 'V^hat yon now say, rejoined be, I do 
not fnlly understand. Once more, said I,—^for you will more 
easily understand me, from what has been previously stated, 
—you are not unaware, methinks, that persons versed in 
geometry, and computations, and snch-liko, after laying 
down bypotheses of the odd and even, and figures, and three 
kinds of angles, and other similar matters, according to each 
method, proceed on thepi as known, after establishing them as 
mere hypotheses, and give no further reason about them, 
either to themselves or others, as being things obvious to all; 
—^but, beginning with these, then directly discuss the rest, 
and end by meeting at the point where the inquiry set 
out ? I know this, said he, perfectly well. And [[do you 
not likewise know^ that they use the visible species, and 
reason abont them, not employing their intellect about these 
species, but about those of which they are the reseml^l^wees, 
arguing about the square itself, and the diameter ifs^, and 
not about what they describe; —and, so also, with reference 
to other particulars, those very things which they form and 
describe, among which are shadows and images in water, 
these they use as images, trying to behnld those very things, 
which a man can only perceive by bis intellect ? You say 
true, he replied. " 

Chap. XXI.—^This then was what I meant by the id^ 
of iihe intelligible ; but said also,j that the soul was obliged 
to use hypotl(k>i'i^ in its investigation, not going back to the 
principle, as though unable to ascend liighor than hypo¬ 
theses, and employed b»>mparisons formed from things below, 
to lead to those above, is to dearly-seen objects of thought, 
distinct from the things themselves. I understand, said 
he, that yonjje speaking of what concerns geometry and its 
sii^r arts. %y that other section of the intelligible, then, 
you must understand me to mean what reason itself attains 
by its dialectic faonlty, f(9hning hypotheses, not as principles, 
pnt really hyf^otheses, just like steps and starting-mints, in 
order that by procee^ng up to the unhypqthetioal,—[[tl^ istH 
the principle of the univ^^^ coming in contact therewith, 
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aud 80 agfain coming into union 'v^th what is united to it in 
principle, it may thus reach the end without making use of 
anything sensible, but only of ideas themselves, proceeding 
through some to others, and so ^ding in ideas. I under¬ 
stand, said he, but not fully:—(tor I think yon are talking 
of some difficult work:) but I understand it is your wish 
tO' prove that knowledge obtained by dialectic science re- 
sp^ing real and intelligible being is clearer than that ac¬ 
quired by means of what are called arts, which take 
hypotheses for their first principles, and which those who 
contemplate must view with the understanding and not the 
perceptive faculties; whereas, through their inability to 
go back to first principles, and as they reason only from 
hypotheses, yon think they do not exercise intellect QvoCv] 
in these matters, much as they might become intelligible 
with some principle for a foun^tion :—aud as for under¬ 
standing [or reasoning,]—that which we acquire through 
geomet^ and its kindred arts, and not pure reason, this is 
something lying between opinion and pure intellect. You 
ha'SE^ully understood me, said Iand understand me now, 
that anSlogons to these four branches of knowledge are four 
affiections [or faculties] of the soul,—pure reasoning answer¬ 
ing to the highest,—underotanding []or reasoning] to the 
second, faith to the third,— conjecture to the last :*—and so 
arrange them, as to Assign to them respectively more or less 
of clearness, as they are more or less allied to truth. I un¬ 
derstand, replied he, and quite agree; and so let us adopt 
your proposed arrangement. 

• 

* Pkto conceived that there was an ideal and,;j*f^ible world,—the 
world of reaaoi^ and fhe world of sensie# and two essences in each;—in 
the^rmer, pure or abstract ideas and mixed, ideas,—^in the visible world 
(which comprises Pj^clnsively the objects offense), material substances, 
and secondly, the images, shadows, or representations of bodies. Analo« 
gons ‘to thm also are fonr faculties of the human mind, two only of 
wUch have any relation to the ideal world or form any part of tma 
science1. votimc, the knowledge of pure ideas (reCSction, the pure 
reason of Kant) ;—2. Stdvoui {understanding), the knowledge of mixed 
ideu;—9. wtcrtg, faith, the knowledge of bodies and thrir properties 
4. flKaaia, cot^ea/ure, the knowledge of She ima^ or s<..idowa of bodies. 
*^0 ^0 last bdong to nnstable, varying opinion (ddfes This explant- 
tion is here given, as the words require a more accus ..e definition thlbs 
esa be furoidied by the text. See article Plato, in the P. Cyel. 
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la the aeemih book, which opens with a beaatifal description of the 
natnre of man (xinfined in a dark cave, Plato proceeds to ritow the 
means and plan for learning true philosophy, and how we may attain 
to the serious and sober practice of social life and politics. That moral 
discipline, aignes he, which I require in my guardian, is not mere vacant 
contemplation, but a profound and practical knowledge of all matters 
nearly or more remotely concerning the duties of life and the social rela¬ 
tions of mankind,—that is, the state in its moat broad and general sense: 
in fact, that he diould be a philosophic ruler acquainted with divine and 
human things,—in other words, with true and primary philosophy. 
This he terms dialectic, the subordinates of which are phytia, the 
science wlucb considers Ae origin and formation of matter, and m^ke- 
matice, which is halfway between the two others, engaged in 

contemplating abstract and purely argumentative, but noton that 
higher eternal truth; emphatically, rb 6v, that primarily exists in the 
mind of God: of these matters he treats, pnrtinularly the first, at very 
considerable length: which, cs Ritter says, is a regulating superin¬ 
tendent, which, from the knowledge of the eternally true, may indicate 
to each special science its proper object. 

Chap. I.—After this the^, said I, compare our nature 
as respects education, or the want thereof, to a condition such 
as follows:—Behold men, os it were, in an underground 
cave-like dwelling, having its entrance open towards the light 
and extending^'ltrbugh the whole cave,—anfl within it persons, 
who from childhood upwards liave had chains'on their le^ 
and their necks, so ajr, while abiding thpre, to have the 
power of looking forwi^ only, but not to turn round their 
heads by reason of their chains, their light coming from 
a fire that b^ms above and afar ofi^ and behind them ; and 
between the fire aqd those in chains is a road above, along 
which one may see a little wall built along, just as the stages 
of conjurers are built befolh the people in whdke presence they 
^ow their tricks. I see, mid he. Behold then by the sijjie of 
this little wall men carrying all sorts of machinetr rising 
above the v#hll, and statues of men and other animals wrought 
in stone, wood, and other materials, some vof the bearers 
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probablj speaking, others proceeding in silence.* Yon are 
proposing, said he, a most ahsnrd comparison and absurd, 
captives also. Such as reramble onr^ves, said I;—^for 
think you that such as these srould have seen anything 
else of themselves or one another except the shadows that 
&11 from the fire on the opposite side of the cave? How- 
can they, said lie, if indeed they be through life compelled 
to keep their heads unmoved f But what respecting the 
things carried by them :—is not this the same ? Of conrse. 
If then they bad been able to talk -with each other, do you 
not suppose they would think it right to give names to 
what they saw before them ? Of coume they would. But 
if the prison had an echo on its opposite side, when any 
person present were to speak, think you they would imagine 
anything else addressed to them, except the shadow before 
them ? No, by Zeus, not I, said he. At all events then, 
said I, such persons would deem truth to be nothing 
else but the shadows of exhibitions. Of course they would. 
Let ns inquire then, said 1, as to their liberation from cap- 
tiv1V^aB>nd their cure from insanity, such as it may be, and 
whether such will naturally fall to their lot;—^were a person 
let loose and obliged immediately to rise up, and turn round 
his neck and walk, and look upwards to the light, and doing 
all this still feel paii^d, and bo disabled by the dazzling from 
seeing those things of which he formerly saw the shMows ; 
—^what would he say, think yen, if any one were to tell him 
that ho formerly saw mere empty visions, but now saw more 
correctly, as being nearer to the real thing, and turned towards 
what was more real, and then, specially pojafing out to him 
every individual passing thing, should question^iim, and oblige 
him, to answer respecting its nature:—^tliink you not he 
would be embaraassed, and consider -^liat what he before saw 
was truer than what was just exhibited ? Quite so, said he. 

Chap. II.—^Therefore, oven if a person should compel him 
to look to the light itself, would he not ha>-6 pain in his 
eyes and shun it. and then, turning to nvhat he really oonld 
behold, reckon^ these as really i^ore dear t'-an what had 
been previously pointed out? Just so, repli^I he. But 

* ASn^n is here^made to puppets which are made to pdr fo r ui on a 
novaable stage by means of stitogs pulled from behind. '8ee Ruhnkni's 
Lexicon to the IKmBBOB, on the word 0ai/tara,jirbiBh he explains by the 
compound word vevpoinrderuara. 
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said I, a person should forcibly drag him thence through a 
rugged and steep ascent without stopping, till he dragged him 
to the light of the sun, would he not while thus drawn be in 
pain and indignation, and vhen he came to the light, having 
Ms eyes dazzled with the splendour, be unable to behold even 
any one thing of what he had just alleged as true ? No,^ ho 
could not, at the moment at least, said he. He would require, 
at least then, to get some degree of practice, if he would 
see things above him:—and first, indeed, he would most 
easily perceive the shadows, and then the images of men 
and other animals in the water, and after that the things 
themselves;—and after this he would more easily behold the 
things .in heaven, and heaven itself, by night, looking to the 
light of the stars and the moon, than after daylight to the 
sun and the light of the sun. How else ? Last of all, then, 
methinks, he might be able to perceive and contemplate the 
nature of the sun, not as respects its images in water or any 
other place, but itself by itself in its own proper station Neces¬ 
sarily so, said he. And after this, he might reason with him¬ 
self concerning the sun, that it is the body which giveg«»rtFlhe 
seasons and years and administers everything in its stated 
place, being the cause also in a certain manner of all natural 
events. It is evident, said he, after what has been formerly 
stated, that one must arrive at this conclusion. What then,— 
when a man remembers his first habitation and the wisdom 
therein residing, and his fellqjw captives also,—^think you not, 
that he would congratulate himself on the change and pity the 
res^ ? Quite so. And whatever honours and praises and re¬ 
wards were at gign ed by mutual consent to him that had the 
most acute pefrejttion of ^he i)resent, and. the best recollec¬ 
tion both of long past and recent events, and froVn such obser¬ 
vations was best able \o conjecture the future,—think yon 
that he would desire such honours, or envy those honoured by 
these, or possessing influence, or would not he rather experi¬ 
ence what Hpmer says, and ardently desire 

■As Idboarer, for some ignoble man 

To work fo| hire,*— ^ 

^d rather eBdure anything than entertain such opinions 
and live in such a manner ? I thiqk,^ said he, that he 
would ohowse to suffer anything rather than live in that 

* CTomp. Horn. Odyn. z. 428. 
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waj. And oonrider this, said I, whether, in the case' 
of such an one going down and again sitting in the same 
place, his eyes would not be blinded in consequence of 
coming so suddenly from ~ the ^sun ? Quite so, - replied 
he. As for those shadows agmn, if he were compelled to 
split straws and dispute about them with those persons who 
had been in constant captivity, while yet he was in dark¬ 
ness before the establishment of bis sight,—(and this time 
of getting liabituated would not be short,)—^wonld he not 
excite ridicule; and would it not be said of him, that 
after having once ascended he had come back with his eye* 
sight destroyed, and should not even try to ascend again ; 
and as for any one that attempted to liberate him and lead 
him up, they ought to put him to death, if they could get 
him into their hands ? Especially so, said he. 

Chap. 111. —^As respects this image then, we must apply 
the whole of it to our preceding discourse; comparing the 
i-egion that is seen by the eyes to the prison-habitation, 
and the light of the fire therein to the power of the sun; 
—a^^if you were to consider the ascent above, and the 
contemplation of things almvo as the soul's ascent into the, 
region of intellect, you would not disappoint my expectations^ 
since this it is which you desire to hear;—but God knows 
whether it be true. As respects appearances then, it thus 
seems, that in the subjects of human knowledge the idea of 
the good is the last object of vi.-ion, and hard to be seen ; 
and when beheld it must be inferred from reason to be the 
cause of what is right and beautiful in all things, generating 
in what is visible, both light and its parent ^Iso, [[viz. the 
Bun,^ while in tha^ which is intelligible, it'iT Itself the sove¬ 
reign producing truth and intelligence; and it must be seen 
too by him that would act with judgment, either privately or 
in public. I too, said he, am quite of your opinion, as far in¬ 
deed as I can be. Conie then, said l,agree on this point also;— 
Md be not surprised that those who come hery are unwill¬ 
ing to act in human afiaiis, but have thei; souls ever urged to 
dwell on things above ; for it is surely reasonable it ^ould 
be so, since these things take plac^ according l,o the aboves’ 
menti<med image. Aye, quite reasonable, ^'T>’ied he. Bat 
what, said I ; —^th^k you it at all surprisiug, that a man 
ooming from divine contemplations to mere htAnan woes, 
should appear awkward and extremely li^culous, while he is 
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wt dauded,*—andwhemere being used to the present darkness, 
he is obliged to contend in courts of law or elsewhere about 
the shadows of justice, or the statues of which thej are the 
shadows, and then to dispute how these matters are appre. 
Sended bj those who have never contemplated justice it^ 
self? No wonder this, replied he. Nay, said I, if a man has 
intelligence, he will ^ conscious, that there are two die* 
tnrbances of vidon arising from two causes,—^viz., when we 
turn from light into darkness and from darkness into light;— 
and when a man thinks that the same takes place with refer¬ 
ence to the soul likewise, when it beholds him disturbed and 
unable to realize its perceptions, be will not laugh immode¬ 
rately, but rather consider whether the soul has come out of a 
more brilliant existence and is now darkened by ignorance, or 
else emerging out of gross ignorance into a more luminous ex¬ 
istence, be overpowered by dazzling splendour;—and thus he 
will congratulate the former on its life and destiny, while he 
pities the life and destiny of the other; and even if he wished 
to laugh at it, his laughter will be less ridiculous than if it 
were directed to the soul which comes from light into dj p^l woos. 

. Your remark is perfectly reasonable, he replied. 

Chap. IV.—It is fit then, said I, if these things be true, 
that we form such an opinion as this respecting them,-—that 
education is not of that character which some persons an¬ 
nounce it to be, when they somehow a&sert that, there is no 
sdence in the soul, but thijt they can 'mplant it just as if 
they implanted sight in the eyes of the blind. Aye, they say 
so,.he replied.t Our present argument however, said I, shows 
this power to^^^e in the soul of every person, and to be the 
organ by whren^very one learns.—Just, as the eye cannot 
turn otherwise than with the whole body from darkness to 
the light, so also one must turn with the. whole* soul from 

* This refers to the reproach made to philosophers on the nnpractical 
mtnre of their^orsaits. and elsewhere alluded to in the preceding booh, 
di. 3, and likewise in the Gorgiaa, p. 484 c. 

Enripidea' alludes to the same false notion in the Hippolytns, v. 917* 

& wdXV ifiapTffvovrts dvdpuwoi pdri^v, 
riiii rixvae i*tv pvpiae iwattKtn ' 

KtS ir&vra nijxat'am K&ttvplaietrt^ 

Sv d’oic imaraoB’ oiS’ IBtipaaaoBs^ wm 
a, ^povtiv StSimuv olnv oi>K ivtan Hovg t 
Rndar has a dmilar sentiment in Olymp. iz. 152-^. 
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sensible oUeots until it bas become sUe to endnxe the 
oontemplalion of what is real, and what is most apparent 
of the real, and this we term tAe goods do we not ? Yes. 
It will be the art then of t^ reiy person, said I, in 
taming about, to contrive this ; namelj, how he may 
turn with the greatest ease and advantage, not for the 
Pftlrn of implanting sight in him, bat viewing him as already 
possessing it, though not rightly tum^ and not looking in 
the right direction ? It seems so, said he. The other vir¬ 
tues of the soul, as they are called, seem to me somewhat like 
those of the body; for in fact those not before contained 
therein are afterwards engendered by custom and practice: 
—^but the faculty of intdlect possesses, it seems, a nature 
somewhat more god-like than all the rest;—never losing 
its power, but by exertion becoming useful and profit¬ 
able,—^by the opposite, useless and hurtful. Have you 
never yet observed of those that are termed wicked yet clever, 
—how sharply the little soul looks, acutely distinguishing all 
to which it is tamed, having indeed no contemptible power of 
visievajbat compelled to be so far the semrant of wickedness, 
in'* proportion as its vision is more acute, the more 
crime it perpetrates ? Quite so, of course, observed he. As 
regards this part of such a disposition, if from childhood 
upwards it should be stripped and cut off from what 
belongs to human production, as from leaden weights, 
—which have a relation to filings, and pleasures, and 
lusts, that tom the jsight of the soul to things downwa^ ;— 
if the soul can free itself and turn towards truth, the very 
saniH principle in the same individuals wouj^d as acntelv 
see those things aj the objects to which it^a^now turned. 
Certainly, he x'epli^. What then, is not this probable, said I, 
and a necessary consequence of what has just been stated, 
that those who are untaught and inexperienced in truth can 
never exercise a sufficient superintendence over the state, 
nor yet those who are allowed to spend the whole of their 
time in philosophical pursuits,—^the foiyner, because they 
have no single object in lifo, towards which they shouldf 
direct aU their*actions both priv^ and pub^^!,—and tha 
latter, becanse, as far as their will is c«>^4 cmed, thra 
wIU not engage in public life, from the idea that even whiie 
yet living they have been transported to the ish&ds of the 
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bleesed ! Trae, said he. It is our business then, sud 1, lo 
compel those of the inhabitants, who possess greatest 
talent, to devote themselves to that learning which we formerly 
considered most important;, both to contemplate the good and 
go in Search of it;—and when they have gained it, and taken 
a sufficient view thereof, yet they are not to be allowed what 
is now allowed them. What is that ? To abide there, said 1, 
and show an unwillingness to descend again to those captives 
of whom we were speaking, or sliare with them both their 
labours and honours, whether trifling or more important Tn 
that case, said he, are we to do them injustice, and make 
them live a worse life, when they could have lived a better ? 

Chap. V.—You have forgotten again, said I, that this ir 
Hot the lawgivers concern, how any one class in a state 
may be especially happy, but to contrive rather that hap~ 
piness shall be generated throughout the state, uniting the 
citizens both by persuasion and compulsion, making them share 
each other's services, such as they can confer on the community 
at large ; and when he introduces such men as these into tiie 
state, he does so, not that he may dismiss them ftiyl let 
them turn whichever way each likes, but that he may em¬ 
ploy them as a bond of the state, '{rue indeed, said he, for 
I had forgotten .that. Anxiously consider then, - Olancen, 
that we must do no injustice to the philosophers born among 
us, but tell them what is just, when wb compel, them to take 
charge of and guard the remainder:—^for we will assert, that 
those who in all other states become such [Iphilosophers,^ do 
not probably take a share in the labours going on thermn, as 
they spring up of their own accord without the consent of the 
government m each ; and it is just that what is voluntary, 
inasmiich as it owes its nurture to none, suould willingly pay 
no one the price of its nurture ;—but as for you, we brought 
into being both yourselves and the rest of the stat^ as 
leaders and kings in beehives, brought up better and more 
perfectly then the others, and better able to take a share in 
both Q)ublic life ai^d philosophical pursuits^. Each must then 
in turn descend to the dwelling of the pest, and accustom 
■himself to behold obsedra objects; for, when once used to 
them, you will perceive the individual images of each, what 
they are and whence sprung, ten thousan^ times betteaf 
having allbady seen the truth con<mming what is beautiful 
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and jast, and good«ad thus the sfate will he settled as a 
real Tisioii, both bj ns and youTselves, and not as a dream, 
■like most of those inhabited by persons fighting about sha¬ 
dows, and quarrelling about goremment, as if it were some 
great good.—^The truth, however,^is as follows: in whatever 
state those about to rule are least anxious to take the 
government, this must necessarily be the best and most 
peacefully governed, while one that has governors of an 
opposite character, most of course be the opposite. CSertainly, 
said he. Think you then, that those under our charge, when 
the^ hear these tiungs, will disobey us, and be nnwilling to take 
their individual share in the labours of the state, and spend the 
greater part of their time with one another in a state of leisure ? 
Impossible, said be;—^for we will prescribe what is just to juc.t 
men, and each of them will enter on his ofifice from this con¬ 
sideration above all others, that he should act in a manner 
directly contrary from those who now govern individual states. 
Yes, for so it is, my friend;—if you find the life of those 
appointed to official stations superior to the dignity of their 
dffiq^then your state may posribly be well settled; as in that 
alone Will the really wealthy govern,—not tliose rich in 
gold, but as happy men should be rich, in a Hfe of virtue 
and good sensewhereas, should they be poor, and desti¬ 
tute of property of their own, and then come into public life, 
thinking that they ckiglit to plunder the public of its pro¬ 
perty, it is not possible Qliat such a state can bo rightly 
settled^ :—^for as the dbntest i? about the possession of the 
ruling power, such a war being domestic and intestine, is de¬ 
structive to themselves as well as the rest of the state. Most 
true, he replied. Do you conceive then*\&t any other 
kind of life 'despises political offices except that of true 
philosophy ? No, by Zeus, said he. But still it is fitting, at 
least, that those Should enter upon it who are not fond of 
governing, otherwise the riyals will fight about it. Of 
course, it -cannot be Otherwise. Whom else, thei^ would you- 
compel to enter on the guardianship of a state, except 
such as are mo»t intelligent in what ’concerns the b^ 
establishment of« state, and possess 9ther honoc. j, and a modq 
of life superior to that of a mere politician None otheiy 
he replied. » ' 

Chap. VI. —^Do^oa wish, then, that we shouldn*9w consider 
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thia,--in what manner such persons will be produced anbi 
how any one can draw them upward into light, just as some 
are said to have ascended from Hades to the ^ods ? Of 
course that is m^ wish, he ^replied. This then, as it seems, is 
not a mere turning of a die,* but a movement of the soul, 
which ascends from some half-night hind of day to the true 
light of existence, which we will term tme philosophy. Cer- 
tunly. Ought we not, then, to inquire what branch of learn¬ 
ing possesses this influence ? Of course. What then, Gkneon, 
may that tnuning of the soul be, wliidi draws it from what 
is generated and unstable towards that which has a positive 
existence? And talking of this, I am reminded:—^id we 
not say that it is necessary for these persons even while young 
to engage in warlike exercises ? We did say so. We should 
add this, then, to the training which we are now seeking. 
What is that ? That of not being useless to military men. 
Aye, we must indeed, said he, if it be possible. Moreover, 
in our fonner discourse, we somewhere said we would have 
them taught g 3 minastics and music. We did so, said he. 
The art of gymnastics has to do, I think, with what isjiRSta- 
ble and perishable; for it presides over corporeal growth 
and decrease. It appears so. This then cannot be the 
branch of study, of which wo are in pursuit. It cannot. 
Is it music then, such as we have previously described? 
That, said he, if you remember, coliresponded to gym¬ 
nastics, as it trains the habits of the guardians, giving Loem 
a sort of concolrd founded on hamony—not science,— 
and good rhythm on the principles of rhythm, and oiker 
thihgs in discourses which are akin to these both in such 
as are fabnld^is-and such as more resemble truth; but as 
to its being a branch of Science that refers to a good sndi 
as you are now investigating, music had no such character. 
Most correctly, said I, do you remind me; for it is jn 
reality no such thing: but, excellent Qlaucon, what branch 
of science ,18 it, that possesses this character?—for all 
the arts somehow seem to be mechanical and illiberal. Of 
course;—and moreover what other branch of scienoe is 
there, that is distinct‘'from music, gymnastics, and the 

A alltides to a game of chance,—4 icrrpaieMa, ftiUj deserilMd hi 

the Onomaatr of Poling lib. is. ch. 7 1 110—112. 
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art8? Como, Kud I, if we cannot oonooire any except 
theS^ ns take one of those wUch extends orer alL 
OfVhat kind is that? Snch sjb this common idea which 
all arts, and intellects, and scaences employ, and which 
OTory person must learn at the ontset* What is that? said he. 
This trilling matter, said I how to distinguish one, and two; 
and three, which I call in general terms arithmetic and com¬ 
putation :—^is it not thus as regards these, that erery art and 
sdenoe must necessarily have a share in these ? Surely, he 
replied. Must not then the art of war ? said I. Necessarily, 
he replied. What a ridiculous general then, said I, does 
Fslamedqs in his tragedies constantly represent Agamemnon 
to —And have you not observed how he says, that after 

inventing numeration he adjusted the ranks at Ilium, and 
numbered the ships and the rest of the forces, as if they had 
never been numbered before, even when Agamemnon, as it 
seems, did not know how many foot he had, since ho did not 
know how to count;—what kind of a general would you 
think him to be? I should think him a mighty absurd one. 


he replied, if this be true. 

OifAP. VII.—Shall we not say, then, said I, that the power 
of Computing and reckoning m a necessary attainment for a 
militai^ man ? Most certainly, he replied, if he intends to 
understand anything at all about marshalling troop%— 
or rather, if he means to be a man. Do you then under¬ 
stand, said I, about this branch of learning just what I 
do? What is that? It seems^ in its nature to be among 
the number of those things which lea<l to pure reason—of 
which indeed we are in search; but no one seems rightly 
to employ it, as evidently leading the luind^ to Ae conriderar- 
tion of true being* How say yo^ ? inquire ne. I will at 
least, try, said I, to explain what is my^ opinion.—^As^ to 
what I abtinguisk in my own mind as leading or not leading 
whither we are saying, [viz., to true being,] do you assist 
me in contemplating them, and either agree or dissent, so that 
we m^ more distinctly see whether they be such ms I conje<v 
ture. Pray show me, said he. I will show.you then, said I, if 
you will observe that some things rolling to the neroeptions do 

* This panage refen, no doubt, to some one or mor» .ost tragedies ia 
which Falamedm is made to accuse Agamemnon of an ...ter ignoianoe m 
arlthmetie. 
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not inTite intellect to the inqnity, as being snfficlenUj deter¬ 
mined by perception; while there are other things,irhinh 
by sU means bid its interference, as percejMion alone does-no* 
thing Correct. You are evidently speaking, said he^ of ot^Of;^ 
Men at a distance, and things fetched in a picture. - You 
We not quite comprehended my meaning, said 1. What axe 
yon ^peaking of then ? asked he. There are some thinga,^ re> 
plied I, which do not appeal [to the intellect], and yet do 
not issue at once into a contrary perception; while those that 
do so issue 1 consider as so appealing, when the percep¬ 
tive &cnlty takes cognizance of one thing more th^ ano¬ 
ther, on meeting it either hear or aiar off.—And^you irill 
thus more clearly know what 1 mean: these we say am 
three fingers, the little finger, the next to it, and the middle 
finger. Just so, observed he. Consider me then to speak of them 
as seen only from a short distance, and consider this idso, 
respecting them. What ? Each of them appears equally to 
be a finger, and so far it makes no difference whether one looks 
at the middle one or the last, whether it be white or black, 
thick or slender, or anything of the kind; for in all these 
soul of man is not compelled to ask the intellect what o^^onany 
things a finger is,* for sight itself never at the same time in¬ 
dicates a finger to be a finger, and its contrary. Of course not, 
replied he. It is probable, then, said I, that such a case*as'this 
would neither appeal to nor rouse the intellect. Probably. But 
what thendoes the sight sufficiently distinguish thetf huge 
or small size, and does it make no difierence to it whether, one 
of them be placed in the middle or at the end ?—And so in 
like manner does the sense of touch take cognizafice of 
thickness anilL tenderness, softness and hardness ?-—And os 
for the other pcrceptiona, are they not ‘defective in show¬ 
ing such things, or rather docs not each of them so act; 
and first of all, is not the sense which is afi''^tod by harAnfiw 
necessarily also affected by softness, and dues it not, when it 
perceives this, announce to the soul, that hard and soft am bne 
and the sanfo thing? Just so. he replied. It must neceaea* 


* 6r. Iv warn yap roiroieovt ivayKaZirai rwv woXXwv ^ 
voqnv ivipfoSai rl vor’ Ivfl SiKTvXoe. The worfa t&v voaXwi' sns 

.. —.2# __ ...... _ s. _1 A . • 1 • I . ^ 
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rOy iblkrr then, said I, that in buoIi matten, the soul -will be 
in do«^ as to what the perception indicates as hard, since it 
calls &e sune thing soft alsoand so also as regards the 
sense referring to light and heavy, athe sonl must be in doubt 
what is light and what is heavy, if the sense intimates heavy 
to be light, and light heavy ? These at least, said he, are 
truly alnurd reports made to the sonl, and require investi¬ 
gation. Probably then, said I, in such cases as these the 
soul would first call in reason and intelligence to investi¬ 
gate the question' whether the things reported be one or 
whether they be two. Of course. If then they appeared to 
be two, each of them will appear to be one and distinct from 
the other? Yea If* then each of them be one and both of 
them two, he will understand them to be two distinct; for, were 
they not distinct, be would not perceive two, but only one. 
Right. The sight, moreover, we say, could contemplate 
what is great and small, though not as distinct from each 
other, but as somewhat confusedcould it not ? Yes. But for 
the B^e of clearness in this matter, the intellect is once more 
obliged-to consider great and small, not as confused, but as 
distinct in an opposite way from the other,—viz., the sense of 
sight. True. And is it not hence somehow, that it first sets 
on questioning us, as to what is the great and what is the 
small ? Assuredly, ^nd thus then we call the one intel¬ 
ligible, and the other visible. Veiy right, he replied. 

Ohap. TUI.—^Tbis then is wl«,t I just now attempted to 
express, that some things appeal to the intellect and others 
not; defining those that make such an appeal, as what afiect 
the senses at the same time as their oppovt^ while such 
as do not, do not excite the intellect. I quite understand 
now, said he ; and I am of the same opinion. What then ;— 
to which of them.^think you, do number and unity belong ? 
I do not understand, replied he. But let ns reason by 
analogy, said I, from what we have already saidfor u 
unity can be sufficiently seen of itself or compifihended by 
any other sens^ it still wonld not lead to*true being, just as 
we remarked about the finger:—^^t if ther^ be always 
seen ^ the same* time an exact opposite therm o, so that it 
shall , no more appear unity than it does the contrary, some^ 
one would then be/wanted to judge respecting it|»; and in 
that very matter^ the soul would necessary be in ^fficnlty. 
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ezoi^Bg reflection within itself, and wonld inquire into ^ 
natnre of this same unity, and thus that branch of seienicie 
ifhicli concerns unity would be among those which lead! and 
tarn the soul to the. contemplation of real being. Ah, said 
hethis is what the rery sight of it does in no sm all 
degree; for we at once TOhold the same thing, both as 
one and as an infinite multitude. If then, sud X, unily 
be thus affected, will not number generally be so likewise? 
Of coarse. Yet, again, all computation and arithmetic 
concern number? Quite so. But these at least seon 
to lead towards truth ? Especially so, of course. They 
belong then, it seems, to the branches of learning which we are 
now investigating;—^for a military man'must necessarily learn 
them with a view to the marshalling of his troops, and so must 
a philosopher with the view of understanding real being,, after 
having emerged from the unstable condition of becoming, or else 
he can never become an apt reasoner. That is the fact, he re¬ 
plied. But that guardian of ours happens to be both a military 
man and a philosopher? Unquestionably so. It wonld be proper 
then, Glaucon, to lay down laws for this branch of<^ence 
and persuade those about to engage in the most impor¬ 
tant state-matters to apply themselves to computation, and 
study it, not in the common vulgar fashion, but with the view bf 
arriving at the contemplation of the mature of numbers by 
the intellect itself,—not for the sake of buying and selling as 
anxious merchants and retai^rs, but for war also, and that tiie 
soul may acquire a facility of taming itself from what is in 
course of generation to truth and real being. A cajutal re¬ 
mark, he rtnlied. And, moreover, 1 now observe, siud 1, 
respecting that branch of science which ebneerns computation, 
how refined it is, and in many vrajB useful to us as respects 
our wishes, if we will apply thereto for the sake of getting 
knowledge, and not with a view of traffic. In what way? 
inquired he. Just what we now inid,—^that it power¬ 
fully leads* the soul upwards, and compels it to reason on 
abstract numbers, without in auy way allowing a person in 
bis reasoning to advrnce num^rs whicli are visible and 
tangible bod'es ;*—for perhaps yon know of some persons 

* Abiiraet, ideal nombera, Plato tenna aiiral ol ipi0fioi j'Sad. t|iaae 
only are tEe aubject of tdent^e calculation. ^'Tbe eomcreM mupbo'* 
(d(H0/ioi ffi/tara ixovr^c) srs the aabjeoca only qt^ erery-day practical 
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skilled in these matters, who, if one were in argument to 
altetnpt dividing unity itself would at once both ridioule him 
and not allow it; though, were you to divide it into part% 
they would multiply them, lest u^ity should somehow seem 
not to be nni^, but numerous parts. A vety true remark^ 
ho replied. What think yon then, Glaucon, if a person 
should ask them—^You wonderfully clever men, about what 
kind of numbers are you reasoning;—in which unity, such as 
. you deem it, is equal, each whole to the whole, without any 
difference whatever, and having no parts in itself ?—what 
think yon they would reply? This, as far as I think;— 
that they speak of such numbers only—as can be compre> 
bended by the intellect alone, but in no other way. You see 
then, my friend, I observed, that our real need of this branch 
of science, is probably becanse it seems to compel the soul to 
use pore intelligence in the search after pure truth. Aye, 
remarked be, it does this to a remarkable extent. Have yon yet 
considered this,—^that persons naturally skilled in compu¬ 
tation seem dever in all branches of science,—^whereas 
those naturally slow, if instructed and exercised in this,, will 
yet all of them, if they derive no other advantage, make 
such progress, as to become cleverer than they were before ? 
Exactly so, he replied. And, moreover, 1 think you will 
not eamy find that many things give the learner and student 
more trouble than this. Of course not. On all these accounts, 
then, we must not omit this branch of science, but those adth 
the best of talents should be histi'ucted therein ? 1 agree 
with you, he replied. 

Chap. IX.—Let this one thing then, said^^l, Qhat has 
just been discusse^J be settled between usi imd now let ns 
consider, in the second place, with respect to what follows 
from it,—^whether and how &>r it concerns ourselves. 
What is it, said he;—^is it geometry you mean ? That very 
thing, said I. So far, observed he, as it bears a relation to 
the concerns of war, it evidently does concern*ns;—^for in 
pitchinj^ encampments, occupying positions, contracting and 
extending a line of troops, and as respects all the varied 
forms in which 4hey draw up armiH^ either in battl itself or 
during a march, it would make a vast differfihod. whether^ 

Bimemion and oomnntatum. The monad is the idea of noity, ab^nst, 
bdivtaible unity (ain fy), the duad of abstract doaiity, M. 
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nnehil .were a geometeridan or not Of coarse, rejoinod 
1, for snob parposes as these a very slender kno^de^ge of 
geometry, and a small portion of arithmetic would snffioe ;»-• 
but as for any oonBidei:|B.ble amount thereof, and great 
progress in it, we must inquire how far they tend to this,— 
namely, to make us apprehend more easily the idea of 
the good-and we say that all thin^ conimbnte thereto, 
whl(£ compel the soul to turn itself to that re^on in 
which is the happiest portion of true being, which it must 
by all means perceive. Your remark is correct, said he. If 
then it compds the soul to contemplate true being, it is snit- 
able,*—but if only what is sensible and evanescent, it is not 
suitable. Aye, truly, we sa^ so. This point then, at least, 
said I, those who have but little acquaintance with geometry, 
will not argue with ns,—-that this science has an entirely oppo¬ 
site nature to the words employed in it by those who practise 
it. How ? said he. They speak somehow most amurdly, 
and necessarily so, since all the terms they use seem to be 
with a view to operation and practice,*—such as squaring, 
produdng,. adding, and sncb-like sounds ; whereas oo> this 
other hand, the whole science should be studied for tiie 
sake of r^ knowledge. Assuredly, said he. Is this^ 
then, filler to be agreed on? What? That Qt be 
studied^ with a view to the knowledj^ of eternal being, 
and not of that which iasubject to generation and destruction ? 
We may well grant that, said he; for it is the bnsinesB of 
geometry to concern itself with eternal being. It wonld have 
a tendency, therefore, gentle sir, to draw the soul to troth, 
and' to cause a philosophic intelligence to direct upwards 
Qhe thought^ ^'hich we now improperly oast downwarda 
As much as possible, he replied. As far as possible, theb, 
said I, we must give special orders, that the inhabitants (d tiiat 
fine ^tef of yours should by no means omit the study of 
geometry, since even its by-works are not inoonsideraMe. 
What are l^ey ? inquired be. Those which you have just 
mentioned that concern war ;—and indeed with reference to 

* Ghr. iff vpdrrovrie re BaArpaftoic tveKO. * 

f The (ue of ironical componnd roXXiiroXtc givaa a fonoa end 
biuitf to tfao pasaage which is wholly lost in translation. If js the 
reaAiig, too,^all tab bert MSS., and altogether 4>iel!Biable to the old 
rewtiiig.-~lv ^ BoXXkrrp irdXn irov. 
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idl bxamehM of science, for the better understanding tbereo^-' 
we we some bow sure that it makes an entire difference 
every way, whether a man be acquainted with geometry or 
not. Every way, indeed, by Zej^ observed ha Let ns 
fix oh this then, as the second branch of learning for yontln 
Let ns so fix it, he replied. 

Ceup. X.—But what; shall we fix upon astronomy, as the 
third, or think yon otherwise ? I qnito think we should, said he; 
for to have unnsnally acnte perceptions respecting the timm 
of months and years, is suitable not only for agriculture and 
navigation, but not less so for the art of war. You are jest¬ 
ing, said I, when yon seem to be afraid that the mnltitnde 
wOl charge you with enjoining useless objects of study; 
—yet it is not altogether a trifle, but rather difficult to per-' 
snade that by these branches of study some organ of the soul 
in each individual, is purified and rekindled like fire, after 
having been destroyed and blinded by other kinds of study,— 
an organ, indeed, better worth saving than ten thousand eyes, 
since by that alone can truth be seen. Among such, then, as join 
me in this opinion, yon will have the reputation of reasoning 
admirably well; though such as never had any perception of 
this will think perhaps that you say nothing to the purpose, as 
die^ see bo advantage therefrom accruing that is worthy of 
notice. Consider, then, from this point, against which of the 
pa^es yon are arguing,'—or whether against neither, but 
chi^y for your own sake you ore carrying on the disousdion; 
moreover, do not envy any other, if therefrom any one could 
derive any possible advantage. Thus, said he, do 1 choose, on 
my own account chiefly, to argue and ask gj^Mtions, &d 
make replies. Let,ns go a little back then, Tn nor argument, 
for just now, indeed, we did not rightly take what is next 
in order after geometry. How then did we act ? asked he. 
After a plain surface, said 1, we took a solid in a state of 
revelation, without first considering it by itself, in the abstract ; 
but the correct plan is to take the third in order, after the 
B^hd dimension:—and this, probably, refers to the dimen¬ 
sion of cubes, and what has to do wi& depth. Aye, it is 
so, said he: but theso matters, fiflicrates, do not *- eni yet 
to^ have been investigated. Aye, there are Two Ciiosek fof 
tlw: ^wuse no state holds them in hononr, thev are ^ly 
slightly investig^^, as being difficult; and thoseahat ilo se 
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inreitigate them reqnin a guide, without whom 
Bot duoorer tbeiii,—one whom, first of all, it won]4 he 
hard to get, and, when he is got, as things are at present, the 
inrestigators of these matters having loftj notions of th^m- 
eelres, wonld not obey him; whereas^ if the whole state 
were to hold such pursuits in honour, and supmintend them, 
these persons would be obedient, and the inyestigations bcdng 
conducted with assiduity and rigour, wonld exhibit their true 
ohanmter; whereas now, despised and mutilated by the 
multitude, as well as by those who study them without being 
able to account for their usefulness, they still, in spite of all 
things, increase through their native grace; and it ia no 
wonder that they should appear so to do. Aye, indeed, said 
he, this gracefulness is especially remarkable; but tell me 
more plainly what you were j ust nowsaying,—for yon somehow 
defin^ geometry to be a study that concerns plane snr- 
faces. I did, said I. Then next in order yon mentioned 
astronomy; but afterwards you drew back. Yes, replied I, 
because when I am in a hurry to get quickly over the discus¬ 
sion, I get on the more slowly; for as regards the mode of 
measuring depth, which is next in order, that I passed over, 
as a hopeless investigation, and proceeded, after ^ometry, to 
speak about astronomy, which is the motion of soli^. Yon say 
rightly, observed he. Let us fix on astronomy then, said he, as 
a fourth branch of science; as if that wllich we now omit, [^via 
solid geometry,3 may have an existence, whenever the state 
enters on that pursuit. Probably, said he: and as to what you 
just now urged on me, Socrates, about astronomy, as having 
nde^essly praised it, I now praise it in accordance with your 
notions: forT think it is dear to every on^ that it is this which 
compels the soul to look dpwards, and from what is here con> 
ducts it thither. Perhaps, rejoined I, it may be dear to all 
esmpt myself;—^to me it does aot seem so. "Ah ! how is that ? 
said he. As those who introduce it into philosophy, uowsda^ 
pursue it, makes the soul look altogether downwards. 
How say yon ? inquired he. I am of opinion, replied I, that 
yon are not ungenerous in forming your mental estimate of 
the real nature of thaf branch of science* which eoncems 
^things above f*for you seem to be of opinion, that if a<^rson 
were to look up and discover some of the heavenly bodies in 
an endosSd space, be would contemplate^ them with^h^ in» 
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teU^ and not hw 0708 . Perhaps, Aon, yon jndge righfly, and 
I wrong; though I, on the other hand, cannot hold the 
opinion that any other branch of science can make the son} 
look njpwards, except that whifh concerns real hebg and 
the invisible,—whether one were to gape upwards, or tty 
by peering downwards to get acquainted with those matters: 
—and if any one were to gape upwards and so try to get 
acquainted with any perceptible object, I think that be never 
would get acquainted with it; as his soul has no scientific 
knowledge of such tbin^—nor would his soul look upwards, 
but downv^rds,—even though he were to try to learn, swim¬ 
ming on his back at sea or lying so on the ground. 

Ohap. XI.—I am punished, rejoined her-for yon have 
rightly reproved me but in what manner did you say we 
on^t to iMrn astronomy diflerent from that in which they 
now teach it, if p^ple are to be taught advantageously for 

the pnrpoTCs of winch we now speak ? Thus, ra.id I;_^these 

various bright bodies in the heaven,—since indeed th^ are 
so variously placed in visible space,—ought to be deemed very 
beautiful and most perfect in their kind, though much in- 
ferior to the true magnificence of movement, with which real 
vdooity and real retardation mutually bear along those bodies 
with all that belongs to them, in their true number and in all 
^eir true shapes ;*—which things, indeed, can be appre¬ 
hended only by reason and intelligence, not by sight:_ 

do you think they can ? By no means, said he. Must 
we not then, said I, use the various lieavenly phenomena, 
as an exhibition for the purpose of instructing ns in those 
[]red 3 concerns,—-just as one might meet yith Hketch e s, 
caijitally well drawn and elaborate by Drad^ui, or some other 
artist or painter ?.—^For one skiued in geometry, on seeing 
su<^ drawings,,would, perhaps, think them to be exceedingly 
well wrought, and nevertheless deem it absurd to give them a 
serious consideration,—as if he were thence to get his concep¬ 
tion of truth about equals, or doubles, or any ot W proportion, 

* if roXd ivittv,&e rb iv r&xos Kat i oStfa Boa- . 

"Vin e " ipiBiUf gal ran roTg dX^Oin 9xvi Aoodc rs 

vy*C a \Ai|Aa ffptra* gal rd ivSvra ^ipu. is>OTidig|tt^ 

•wrapt,—and, u it now stands, is almost inn^Mible of tr. 

U« , 1 ™ b, VTcte fc, 
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Of eoftiMe, it would be absurd, he replied. And think 
not then, that the true astronomer will feel just the saihe^ 
when he looks np to the orbits of the starB,>«-reokomng^ in» 
deed* that the heavens and eU in them are establish^ bv the 
heavenly architect in the most beantifnl manner possibie for 
the £}rmation of snch works; and would not one deem it 
absnrd of a man to conceive that this proportion of ni^^ 
with day* and of both these to a month* and of a month to a 
year* and of other stars to both -of these* and towards each 
other has existed always in the same manner* and witfaont 
experiencing any change, because they have a body, and ate 
•visible* and so to take all possible means to apprehend the 
troth of these things ? So I think* he replied* whilst I listen 
to you. ^ Let us then* said I, make use of problems* [[or hypo- 
thesee,^ in astronomy* as in geometry* and* dismiss the heavenly 
bodies,—if we intend really to get acquainted with astronomy* 
and tender useful instead of useless that portion of the soul 
which is naturally intelligent. You really impose* said he, a 
fiir harder task on astronomers than is enjoined them at present. 
I think* however* replied I* that we must enjoin other dutiOs 
likewise* according to the same fashion* if we would be of any 
service as lawgivers. 

Chap. XII.—But have you anything to suggest about, 
the fitting branches of study f I have not* he replied*—at pre¬ 
sent at least. Motion* moreover* said I* 'affords us* I tl:^k* 
not one indeed* but many species thereof;—all of which any 
wise man can probably tell; but those which occur to me are 
two. What are they ? In addition to this, said 1* there is its 
counterpart. Which? As the eyes* said I* seem formed 
for studying a^ioifomy* so do the ears «een? formed for har¬ 
monious motions ; and these seem to be twin sciences to one 
another* as also the Pythagoreans* say; and we too, Glanoon, 
agree with them:—^how shall we do? Just so* replied he. 
Shall we not* then* said I* since it is a matter of high import¬ 
ance, inquire /'f them how they speak concerning them* and 
whether they have anything else to say besides this; bat we* 

* It is hen alleged that therei tee two apeoies of motiEbn one 

affagthig the eyes, aK<d indoding the motion of the heavenljrbocm, wluoh 
are' tlm sabject-matter of astronomical science,—the other affectiiic the 
ears* and oom[^rising that harmony of the heavenly ^motions wUiw tee 
Pythagoraans conodved to have given the first notion ^•mnaio.- 
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notwithstandii^ all this, eliall defend onr own eondudonf 
Wbatlsthat? !I^tthiH9ewliom we educateahonlU neverattempt 
to learn tbeae things imperfeotlj, nor without always aimin g 
at the object, to wmch all ought to be directed,—as we just 
stated with reference to astronomy:—and do not you know 
that they do some such thing with regard to harmony ?— 
for, while they measure one with another the symphonies 
and sounds which are heard, they go through a fruidess toil, 
like the astronomera. Aye, by the gods, said he,—and 
absurdly too, when they make very frequent trials of the 
notes, lending their ears to catch the sound as from a nmgh» 
bpur's ▼oiee,-~eome indeed saying that they hear some middle 
note, with the smallest appreciable interval and others again 
(loabtingly saying that,the notes are just what were sounded 
before,—^both parties placing the ears above the intellect. But 
you are now yaking, said I, of those thrifty, money-making 
musicians, who are ever harassing and tormenting their strings, 
turning them on the pc^ but, that the comparison may not- 
be too tedious, I refrain from speaking of their complaints 
about the refusal and stubbornness of the strings, and at once 
give up Hie simile, saying that we do not mean to speak of 

these, but of those true musicians whom we liefore mentioned:_ 

for these do here just what the others did in astronomy ; for 
they fearch for numbers, in the symphonies whi(m they 
hear, but do not go on to the inquiry proposed,—^what 
numbers are symphonious, what not, and the reason why 
they are either the one or the ethor. You 8])eak, said he, 
of a noble undertaking. It is serviceable, of course, said I, in 
the search for the beautiful and good,—but, if pursued in an¬ 
other manner, it is quite useless. Aye, probal^Jy so, said he. 
Still, methinks, sai(> 1, the plan of inquiry into all these mab- 
ters that we have described, if it touches on their mutual com¬ 
munion and alliance^ and proves how they are mutually 
related, will contribute something to what we require, and onr 
labour will not be fruitless; but otherwise it will. I like¬ 
wise, said he, guess the very same thing:—^but yoii are spei^- 
ing, Socrates, of a most laborious undertaking. Mean you the 
introduction or what elae ? said I:—^at,—know wo not, tha t 
all these things Ire introductory to the strain «’tsell * whkd^ 

* '/ 

Bl m wan is here^^omplainiiig of ffao difficult of ths tad prd|KaBd 
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we OBgbt to leaxn for even persona clever in these 
von perhaps do not think skilled in dialectics. No, bj Ze^ iwa' 
he, some very few of snch as I have met. Bat'suppoc^g 
some of tihem not able, said I, to offer and admit reawnii^, 
will the^r ever be able to ^t*^aoq[uainted with what we saj thc^ 
onght to know ? They w^ never be able to do thi^ he replied. 
Is not this then the very strain, Glaucon, said I, which 
dialectic science execntesj-r-which also, being cognizable by the 
intellect, may be said to be imitated by the power of sight)-— 
which faculty seeks, first, as we observed, to gaze at animus, 
then at the stars, and last of all at the sun himselfeo when 
a mra attempts to discuss a subject without the aid of his pe^ 
ceptive faculties, he is impelled by reason to what is indi¬ 
vidual and real being; and if he stops not, till he apprehends by 
intelligence what is the good itself, then, indeed, he arrives at 
the end of the intelligible, as the other does at the end of the 
visible. Assuredly, be replied. What then;—do not you 
call this the dialectic process ? What else ? 

Cbap. XIII.—And now, said I, [to revert to our former 
simile of the man in the cave,] there is his liberation from 
chains, his turning from shadows towards the images and the 
light, and his ascent from the underground cavern to the sun, 
—imd when there, his looking at images in water, owing to a 
want of power at first of beholding animals and plan^ and 
the sun itself;—so also here Qin the intellectual worm] you 
have the contemplation of divine phantasms, and the shadows 
of real beings, and not the shadows of images shadbwed out 
by another similar light, as by the sun.*—All this exercise 
in 'the arts which we have discussed has this tendency, 
—namely, to Jead back again the best part of the soul to 
the contemplation of whab is best in existing beings; as in 
former case, what is brightest in the body is led to what 
is most splendid in bodily and visible'exintence. I admit 
these things, said he; though it really seems to me extremely 
difiicult to a^mit them, though in other respects diflicult not to 

and Socrates replies, that is a mere introduction or prelude to the main 
oomposition or piece of music (meaning dialectics) that ia to follow. 
Hw word v6/toc often means p tirain or piece qf music. 

* Thia is a pasjnge, the difficulties of which have canaed mniffi diacna- 
don. The above translation seems on the whole the best; bat thereader 
can coninlt the oonjectniea of Aat and others in Stallbuim's lon|[SotsoB 
teepessage." 
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admit tlieuu However, granting wbat baa been aaaerted (for 
we sbaQ not onlj now hear these things, bnt often again 
disonss them), let na proceed to and disoosa the strain itself, 
as we ^ have finished the introdnction. Sav, dien, of what 
kind is the power of dialeotic,—-into what species is H. 
divided,—and what are the paths leading to it;—^for these 
probably ocmdact ns to that place, which we shall find a 
resting-plaA s°d the end of our journey. Yon will not as 
yet, dear Olancon, said I, be able to follow:—^bad you been so, 
no zeal Tunld be wanting on my part; nor should you any 
longer 01 ^ see the image of what we are now speaking about, 
but the truth itself or what to me seems so. Whether it be 
so really or not, however, it is not proper positively to affirm; 
but that it is somewhat of this kind may be most strongly 
affirmed:—^may it not ? Of course. And further, that it is 
the power of dialectics alone, which can discover this to a 
person skilled in what we have discussed, and that it can be 
done by no other power. This also, said he, we may poeo- 
tively affirm. This statement at least no one, said I, will dis¬ 
pute with ns,—that no other method can attempt to ascertain 
through a regular process the nature of ^ch particular being ; 
for all other arts respect either the opinions and desires of men, 
or generations and compositions, or are employed wholly in 
the study of what is generated and compounded:—bnt as for 
those others, which w% alleged to have some relation to being, 
as geometry, and its dependent sciences, we behold them, as 
if dimming indeed about real existence, it being impossible to 
have a true vision, so long as they employ hypotheses and 
keep them immovable, without the power of accounting Ibr 
their existence :—for where the starting-pointns tile unknown, 
and the conclusion and intermediatb steps are connected with 
that unknown principle, how can any such kind of assent ever 
possibly become sdience? Bynomrans, replied he. Is it not then 
the dialedic method only, said l,tliat proceeds thus onwards^— 
removing all hypotheses back to the starting-pqpt, that it 
may become firmly established, and so gradually draw and lead 
njiward the eye of the soul, which was truly buried in a oer- 
Udn barbaric miip, by the aid and guidance of those arts we 
have mentioned, wmch through custom wo fteque. tly eal^ 
soieBoes, but which require another name clearer it !eeq than 
opinion, bnt mor^bscure than science? We have cjbmeedtere 
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in the. fonner part of oar disooorse tensed it iefieoti(m, or 
ieMoning. Bat the oontroven^ is no^ ae it aftpean to me, 
aboat a mere name, when people are inTeatigating things of 
saoh great importance as those now before ns. It is not, said ■ 
ho. 

Ohaf. XIY.—^You are pleased, then, said I, u formerly, to 
call the first part science, the second refiection, thfe third futh, 
the fourth conjecture,—Iteth these last being opimn, and the 
two former intelligenoe;—and that opinion is employed aim 
about generation, and intelligence about true being ;- 2 iikewise, 
that true being l^ars to generation the same relation as intei> 
ligence to opinion, science to faith, and reflectioii to mmjec- ' 
tore i —^but as for liie analogy of the things wUch these powers 
respect, and the twofold division of each,—viz., into the 
objects of opinion, and those of intellect, these we omit, Glan- 
oon, that we may not be more prolix here than in our former 
discusdons. As for me, said he, as regards those other things, 
so far as I can comprehend, I am of the same opinion. But 
do not yon call that man skilled in dialectics, who apprehends 
the reason of the essence of each particular?—and as for the 
man who is unable to give a reason to himself, and to 
another, so far as regards this.inability, will yon not so iar 
say he wants intelligence of the thing ? Of conrse I shall, 
he replied. And is not the case the same with reference to ike 
good ?—^whoever cannot logically deffhe it, abstracting the 
idea of the good from all others, and taking as in a fight 
one opposing argument after another, and cannot proceed 
with unfailing proofs, eager to rest bis case, not on the ground 
oropinion, but of true being,—such an one knows siotbing of 
the good iieol/,*nor of any good whatever: and should he 
have attained to any kno'wledge of tAe good^ we must say he 
has attained it by opinion, not science ; that he is sleeping, 
and dreaming away his present life; and If&fore he is ronsed, 
will descend to Hades, and there be profoundly and perfectly 
laid asleep^ By Zeus, said he, I will certainly aflirm all these 
things. But surely, methinks, you will not allow those chil¬ 
dren of yours, whom yon are ide^ly training and educating,-— 
if ever in fact you should educate them,—^to^iave the supreme 
^vemment dT the most important affairs in the state, while 
they ate void of reason, as letters of the alphabet ?. By no 
means^ hd replied. You will lay this doT^n then a§ a W: 
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that tfa«y shall most espeoii^lj get that amount of oducation 
whioli may enable them to question and answer in the most sci¬ 
entific manner. I will mahe that a law, said he, by your assist- 
uice at least. Are you of opinioi^ then, said I, tlmt dialectic 
science is to be placed on high as a bulwark to moral training, 
and tliat no other training can with propriety be more elevat^ 
th%n thiSi that this is the completion of scientific training ? 
1 am, sai^'he. . 

(>9AP,^V.—There now remains for yon, said I, the regu¬ 
lation of the persons to whom we shall assign these studies, 
and after what manner. That is evident, said he. Do you 
rememberthen, in our former election of rulers, wiiat kind we 
chose ? Of course i do, said he. As to other things then, 
conceive, said 1, that those dispositions should be selected, 
and that we should prefer the bravest, most resolute, and, 
as far as possible, the most handsome; and besides, we 
must not only seek for those whose manners are noble and 
grave,* but such as have dispositions adapted to this 
education. What dispositions do you enjoin ? They must 
have, said I, my excellent friend, acuteness as respects 
instruction, that they may learn without difilcnlty; for 
souls are much more daunted by severe mental stndies, 
than by strenuous bodily exercise; for the employment 
which is most familiar to them is of a peculiar nature, 
having no connexion with the body. True, siiid ho. And 
we must 8(?ek for one of good memory, htirdy, and in every 
way fond of toil:—or how tliizik you any one would will¬ 
ingly endure bodily fatigue, and at the same time accom¬ 
plish such learning and study ? No one, said |^e, unless* he 
be in all respects, of a naturally good tfisposition. The 
mistake then about philosophy, and the dishononr done to 
it, have been occasioned by this, as I formerly said, that it is 
not studied in a ^ay suitable to its dignity; for it ought not 
to have' been attempted by bastards, but the wcTl-bom. 
How ? said he. In the first place, he who isi«to apply to 
philosophy, said I, must not be lame in his love of labonr, 
half-laborious, and half-averse to it ; and this is the case, when 
a inuH is fond oftwrestling and hunAng, and all bo ily exer¬ 
cises, but has no fondness for learning, or henriif^ insi,. ucUon o« 

* Gr. ytvpaiove rt cal pKowpove tA ffitj. The jSXocvpdc 
wubUj mesas $tera^^eowling, fierce! bat also grace, tmoia, n aan. 
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making invesUgations, bat. in all these respects has an aveiv 
don to labour.—He too is lame, though in an oppodte manner 
from the man who has wrongly employed his love of labour. 
Yon say most truly, replied ne. And shall we not, said 1, 
in like manner account tuat soul lame as to truth, which, 
though it hates a voluntary falsehood and is troubled by it, and 
is vastly indignant when others tell a lie, yet easily admits 
the involuntary lie, and if at any time it^be founA ignorant, 
is not displeased, but like a savage sow willing^ wallows 
in ignorance? Assuredly, said he. And in like manner, 
said I, as to temperance and fortitude, and magnanimity, and 
all other branches of virtue, we must no less carefully attend 
to what is bastardly, and what is well born ; for when either 
private persons or a state understand not how to attend to 
all these things, they unwarily einjdoy the lame and the 
bastardly for whatever they want,—piivate persons employ¬ 
ing them os friends, and states as governors. Such is eicactly 
the case, said he. But w'e must be on our guard, said I, 
about all such things; so that if we select for such extensive 
(Uscipline such as are entire in body and mind, and take care 
to instruct them in suitable exercises, justice herself will 
not blame us, and we shall preserve both the state and 
constitution ; but if wo introduce persons of a different de¬ 
scription into these affairs, we shall do everything the 
reverse, and pour still greater contemptSn philosophy. That 
indeed were shameful, said be. Certainly, said I. But 1 
myself seem at present to^be somewhat ridiculoua How 
so? said ho. I forgot, said I, that we were amusing our¬ 
selves, and I spoke with too great keenness; for, while 
speaking, 1 was s*eferriDg to philosophy; find seeing her most 
unworthily abused, I scenS to have been filled with indigna¬ 
tion, and, through rage, as it were, with those who are the 
cause of it, to have said what I did soinewlijat too earnestly. 
No truly, said he, not for me as a listener at least. A^e, but 
for me, saj^ 1, who said itbut let us not forget this, that 
in our former election we made choice of old men, which in 
Uiis will not be allowed;—for we must not believe Solon, that 
a man in years can l^m many things, far less even .than 
ynnning, but ttiiat all the most important and numerous kinds 
of toil are assigned to the young. Of necessity, said be. 

CaAP.'-XVI.—Everything then relating^to arithmetic and 
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geometi^ and all the preTiow instroction which thq^ dioulit 
noeive before they learn dialectic^ ooglit to be eet before 
them while they are children, and on such a plan of teach¬ 
ing that they may learn withoat’*oompulaion.* Why sol 
Because, said I, a free man ought to acquire no learning 
under shivery: for the labonra of the body when endured 
through compulsion do not at all deteriorate the body: but 
as for the soul, it can endure no compulsory discipline. True, 
said he. Do not then, said I, niy I^st of friends, force boys 
to their learning; but train them up by amusements, that you 
may be bet^r able to discern the direction of each one's genius. 
What yon say, replied he, is reasonable. Do not you re¬ 
member our slating then, said I, that the boys should even be 
carried to war, as spectetors, on horseback, and be brought 
as near as possible with safety, and allowed like young hounds, 
to taste the blood ? I remember, said he. Whoever then, 
said I, shall appear the most forward in all these labours, 
studies, and dangers, such as these are to be selected to a certain 
number. At what age? said he. When they have finished 
their necessary exercises, said 1; for this period of life, even 
should it last two or three years, cannot accomplish anything 
else; for fatigue and sleep are hostile to learning; and this 
too is none of the least of their trials, what each will prove 
himself in his exercises. Certainly, said he. And after this 
period, said 1, such as have formerly been selected of the age 
of twenty are to receive greatei% hono;irs than others; and 
those studies, which in their youth they have pursued pro¬ 
miscuously, must be brought before them in one view, tbat 
they may see tlie connexion of the whole witl^each other, and 
with the nature of real being. This indeed is the only kind 
of instruction that will abide permanently in those in whom 
it Is engendered. » And this, said 1, is the best criterion for 
distinguishing talents naturally fitted for dialectics, from 
those which are not so. He who perceives this alliance 
is skilled iu dialectics; he who does not, is not'^. 1 am 
of the same opinion, said he. You will need then, said 1, 
after observing these things, and seqjng who are most dis¬ 
tinguished herein* and who persevere both iu learuin - and in^ 

* So Quinetilian in his Institutes, lib. i. c. 1. 20 :—Nam .u in prtaiis 
mere oportebit, ne strdia qui amare nondum potest oderit, St amavitn- 
dinetn semel perceptata etiam ultra rudea annbs reformidat. 

Q 2 
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war, and in other things established bj law, to make chbibe 
of them after they exceed thirty yeans, selecting from those 
before chosen, and then advance them to greater honours. 
Observing them likewiseC by the test of dialectics, in order 
to ascertain which of them can without aid from the eyes, 
or any other sense, proceed with truth to being itself. And 
here, my companion, is a work of great caution. In what 
principally? said he. Do not you perceive, said I, how 
great is the evil which at present attends dialectics ? What 
is it, said he, you mean ? ^Its followers,^ observed I, an 
somehow or other full of disorder. Very mncl\ so, replied 
he. Think you then, said I, that their being so is at all 
extraordinary; and will you not forgive them ? How do you 
mean ? said he. Just as if, said I, a certain supposititious child 
were brought up in great ojmlencc in a rich and noble family, 
and amidst many flatterers, and were to perceive, when grown 
up to manhood, that he is not descended from those Sieged 
to be his parents, but yet cannot discover his real parents; 
can yon guess how such an one would feel both towards 
his flatterers and his &u 2 )poscd parents, both at the time | 
when he knew notliiiig of the cheat, and again at the time ' 
when he came to perceive it?—^are you willing to bear me 
while I give a guess? I am willing, said he. I guess 
then, said I, that ho will honour h’s father and mother, 
and other supposed relatives, more than the flatterers, and 
that-he w'ill neglect them„les8 in case of their need, and 
be less apt to do or say anything amiss to them, and in 
matters of conso(]ucnce will disobey them less than those flat¬ 
terers, durhig tjjat period in which he knows not tlje truth. 
It is likely, said he. But when he perceives the real state 
of the case, I again guess, he will relax in honour and 
respect for them, and attend to the flatti'.rers, and be much 
more persuailed by them now than formerly, and live alw j 
according to their fashion,—while for the father, and the rest | 
of his fictitious relations, if he be not of an entirely good! 
natural disposition, ho will have no regard. You mention ^ 
everything, said be, j^t as it would happen. But in what 
manner doesethis comparison respect tbosi conversant with 
dialectics? In this: — there are certain doctrines about 
justice xud honour, in which wc have been breii, as by 
parents, from childhood to render them re^ot and obcdicuea 
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Tlieie are, enid be. Aye,—and there are other pursuits also, ‘ 
the opposite of these, attended by pleasures, that fl.'itter and 
seduce the soul, but do not persuade those who are in any 
degree well-mannered ; because thqee honour their relations, 
and obey them. Such is the case. What then, said T,‘ 
if to a person thus affected the question be proposed. What 
is the beautiful? and, in reply to what he has heard from 
the lawgiver, he be refuted by reason ; which frequently 
and in all ways convicts him and brings him round to the 
opinion, that objects are no more beautiful than they are 
deformed; and so also, as respects what is just and good, 
and whatever else ho held in higlicst esteem, what do 
you think such an one will after tliis do, with regard to 
these things, as to honouring and obeying them ? Of ne¬ 
cessity, 8iii(l he, he will no longer either honour or obey 

them, as he formerly had done. If then, said I, be no 
longer deems these things honourable, and allied to him as 
formerly, and cannot discover those which really are so, can 
he possibly with readiness join himself to any other life than 
that of flattery? It is not possible, said he. And from 
being an observer of the law, he wdll now, I think, appear to 
be a law-breaker. Of necessity. 

Chap. XVII.—Is it not likely then, said I, that the 
affections of person^ who thus engage in reasoning, are 
deserving, as I was just now saying, of great considera¬ 
tion ? Aye, and pity too, said he. While you take care 

then, that this pitiable case Itefal not those of the age of 
thirty, ought they not by every method to apply themselycs 
to reasoning ? Certainly, said he. And is not tiiis one pru¬ 
dent caution,—that* they meddle yot with discussions while 
young: for you have not forgotten, I suppose, that youths, 
when they first join in discussions, abuse them by way of 
mere amusement, ever using them for the purpose of con¬ 
tradiction : and in imitation of those who are refuters, they 
themselves oppose others, ever delighting like wlAlps to drag 
and tear to pieces, by arguments, those who are their 

. neighbours. Especially so, said he. And after they have 
confuted many,* and been themselves conf||jted i.y uuiny, 
then they vehemently and speedily fall into an iiKlifferende 
about iheir former opinions; and by these means ^ey tbem- 
aelves, and the whole of philosophy, are calumniated by 
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the rest of the world. Most true, said he. But he who ie 
of a riper age, said I, will not like to share in such madness, 
hut will imitate him who is disposed to reason and inquire after 
truth, rather than one wlip, for the sake of divenion, amnsea 
himself by contradiction; and he will himself be,more modest, 
thus rendering the practice of disputing honourable instead of 
dishonourable. Right, said he. Hare not then all our farmer 
remarks been rightly premised, by way of precaution on this 
point, that those who are to be taught dialectics should have 
gracious and steady dispositions, and not os now, when eveiy 
chance person, even when quite unfit, is admitted thereto t 
Certainly, said he. Is twice the former period then sufficient 
for a man to be diligently and constantly engaged in ac¬ 
quiring dialectics without doing anything else but practising 
by way of contrast all bodily exercises ? Do you mean six 
years, said be, or four ? No matter, said I;—^make it five: 
—for after this they must bo made to descend to that care 
again, and obliged to govern both in things relating to war, 
and in other youthful oflices, so as not to fall short of others 
in experience ; and among these they must be still farther 
tested, that it may be seen whether they will continue firm, 
when drawn in all directions, or be somewhat drawn aside. 
And bow long a time, said he, do you reckon for this? 
Fifteen years, said I. ' And when they^^ of the age of fifty, 
such of them as have' been kept safety, and have in eveiy 
way obtained all the prizes^ both in actions and sciences, are 
now to be led to the end, and are to be obliged to incline 
th^ eye of their soul to look at tliat which imparts light 
to all things, and, when they contemplate t/te good itoelf, 
to use it as a pattern, eqph in turn, either state or private 
persons, for adorning themselves, during the remainder of 
their life, for the most {lart, indeed, occupying themselves 
with philosophy, and when it is their turn, toiling in poli¬ 
tical afiairs, and taking tiie government, each for the good of 
the state pwforming this office, not as something honourable, 
hut as a thing necessary; and after bringing up othera also 
from time to time to be of the same character, and leaving 
them to be state-guardiiSis, they depart to iiKiabit the islands 
the blestand the state, will erect monuments for them 
at the piffilic cost, and if the Pythian goddess consent, %vill 
offer sacrifi(%, as to superior beings,—if not, as to happy and 
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divine men. Socrates, said he, you have made our govemonr 
all-beautiful, just as a sculptor would. And ons governesses 
likewise, Glaucon, said 1for suppose not that what I have 
said referred more to men than. women,—snrh at least as 
have sufficient taleut. Rigiit, said lie, if ut least, as we sud, 
they are to share in all things equally with tlie men. What 
then, said Ido you agree, that with reference to a state 
and form of government, we have not altogether stated mere 
wishes,—but such thin^ as though difficult, are yet in a 
certain respect possible, and not otherwise than has been 
mentioned,—Qiliat is,3 when true philosophers, whether one 
or more of them, on becoming governors in a state, despise 
present honours, and deem them illiberal and of no vaiue; but 
esteem, alaive all things, rectitude and the honours therefrom 
derived ; account justice as a thing of all others the greatest, 
and most absolutely necessary; and, by ministering to it and 
advancing it, thoroughly regulate the constitution of their 
own state ? How ? said he. Such, said 1, of the more ad¬ 
vanced in life, as have lived ten years in the state, let them 
send all into the country; and, removing their children away 
from the habits now contracted by domestics, let them bring 
them up according to their own manners and laws, as we 
formerly described them:—thus the state and government 
that we have described being most speedily and easily esta¬ 
blished, will both b? happy itself, and of the greatest service 
to the people among whom it is established. Very much so 
indeed, said he;—and you se8m to me, Socrates, to have 
very well described how this state will rise, if it rise at 
aU. Well then, said 1, have we not had sufficient talk, both 
about such a state os this, and the individual that corre¬ 
sponds thereto?—For it is now efuar, perhaps, what kind of 
a man we shall say he ought to lie. It is evident, replied he; 
and your inquiry, methinks, is now at an end. 


I^E END OF THE SEVSNTD BOOK. 
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BOOK VIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

V 

Tlie mode of rightly governing a state having been duly set forth, Plato 
in the nghth book treats of the bad government which he ha^ previoualy 
designated as aSwa. Having mentioned then three principal forma of 
government, monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, he shows in this 
and also the following book the excesses and defecu peculiar to each 
He considers these faults in two lights; first, as affecting the manneia of 
the eitizena individually and, secondly, those of the state coUectivdy. 
Aristocracy, says he, is apt to verge into oligarchy,—democracy into 
ocnlarcby, and monarchy into nftapx,ittBnd tyranny. The two former 
claeaea only are treated in this book. 

Chap. I.—Well then, Glaucon, these things have been 
agreed on, that in a state that is to he jiericctly administered 
the^ women aro to be in common, the children in common, and 
^eir education also.—so likewise their employments both in 
war and pe^ in common, and their kings the best possible 
both in philosopliy ami warfare. It l«i8 been so agreed, 
he replied. And this, moreover, we agreed on, that when the 
commanders are appointed apd leading their soldiers, they 
shoidd dwell in habitations, such as we have described, eon- 
tainyig nothing particularly belon^png to any individual, but 
<x>mmon to all-; and besides these habitations, we agreed also, 
if you recollect, as to their possessions, to what sort they 
should be entitled. Aye, I recollect, Kiid he, that we thought 
them entitled to no i»ossessions whatever, likf^ the other citl> 
zens, but that, like military wrestlers and guardians, they 
should receive the yearly pay of their service in maintenance 
provided byetho rest, and should take care both of themwlves 
and the rest of the^ state. You say rightly, saidli—but 
come, since we have settled these matters, let us recollect 
from what point vve moile this digression, in onlbr that wo may 
a^n take up the same argument. No hard matter, said he;— 
for you wer^ pursuing much about the same argument respeeting 
the state, ns you did just now, when saying that you oonst^nd 
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Buoli a state to be good as yon then described, and the indi¬ 
vidual man also analogous thereto,—and this, too, as it seems, 
when you were able to define both a better state and a ||Btter 
man. You said, moreover, that |ill the rest were wrong, if 
this were right;—and of the other kinds of states you i»id, i 
remember, that four were deserving of consideration, with 
the view of seeing the errors therein and the people thereto 
corresponding,—^in order that by seeing all these and deciding 
on the best and worst man, we might inquire whether the best 
be the happiest, and the worst the most wretched or other¬ 
wise :—and when I inquired which were the four kinds 
of states io which you referred, on this Polemarchus and 
Adimantus iiitorrupted us ;* and so now resuming the subject 

r n havb arrived at this point. You have recollected it, said 
with great accuracy. Once more then, like a wrestler, 
furnish me with the same luindle; and when I ask the same 
question, try to say just what you were then about to tell me. 
Aye, said I, if 1 can. Moreover, said he, I am anxious 
also myself to hear w’hat those four, kinds of states were. 
You shall hear that, and welcome, said 1:—^for, of those 
which 1 can mention and which have names,—that pnised 
by the multitude is the Cretan and Lacedsenionian polity, 
—‘the second, and that which deserves the second praise, 
called oligai'chy, polity full of abundant evils,—that 

which differs from it, nnd follows next in order, demo- . 
cracy,—and then genuine tyranny, for monarchy,] differing 
from all the others, the fourtTi and last ailment of the 
state:—surely yon have no other form of polity, having 
a distinct and established species ?—^for small principalities 
and purchased kingdoms, and such-like ^>ulitie8 as these, 
sue of an intermediate class, and may be found no less 
among Inirbarians than Greeks. Aye, indeed, said he;— 
many are mentioned, and those, too, absurd enough. 

Chap. II.—Do you know, then, said I, that of men there 
are as many descriptions as of slates ?—or d 5 |^yoa think. 
that states, somehow or other, spring out of an oak or a* 
rock, and not out of ilie habits of those in the state, whither. 

ITiii refers to the intermption at the beginninip of ^e book, 
iriien, Socrates being about to describe the four kinds V' wid^nSks 
in both individuals and states, was desired to develop bis potasns about 
tha oommanity of women and children. 
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iadeed, ererything else must verge and be attracted ? I« for 
my part, tliink it is derived from no other source than that. 
In t^t case, if there be five kinds of states, the intellectual 
disti^tions of the individuals will be five likewise. Of course. 
As fur the penson then, who resembles an aristocracy, we 
have already described him, and rightly pronounced him to 
be botli good and just. Aye, we have described him. Are 
we then, in the next place, to argue almut the inferior, 
—the contentious and ambitious man formed according 
to the Spartan model, and him again, who resembles an 
oligarchy, or a democracy, or a tyranny, in order that we may 
contemplate the most unjust, and contrast him with the most 
just, and thus our inquiry may be complete, how unmingled 
justice stands in opposition to unmingled injustice, as*respeots 
the happiness or misery of its possessor.—thus either pursuing 
injustice in compliance with Thrasymachus's suggestion, or else 
justice in compliance with our present argument? We must 
do so, by all means, said he. Are we then, just as we began, 
to consider moral habits jn states primarily, or rather in private 
individuals, as being there more clearly developed; hod 
now must we not thus first consider the ambitious republic 
(for I cannot call it by any other term, but only denominate it a 
timocracy or a timarchy), and in connexion with it an indi¬ 
vidual of the same character,—then again an oligarchy and a 
man of oligtirchical character,—and so alSb, when considering 
a democracy, must wo coiiteinplatc a democratic pcrson,-^nd, 
fourthly, coming to a state g&vcrned by a tyrant, consider a 
person of tyrannical disposition;—thus trying to become com- 
petekit judges about what we proposed ? According to reason, 
indeed, suedt sboiikl be both our view and decision. 

Chap. III.—Come therf, said I;—^let us try to show in 
what way a timocracy arises out of an aristocracy:—^is it not 
plain, at any rate, that every government chaliges through the 
agency of that portion which holds the public offices, when¬ 
ever dediti<>] 2 ^ arises in that particular port; whereas, if it only 
agree with itself, however small the state, it cannot possibly 
be disturbed ? Such is the case. How then, Glaucon,.8aid I, 
will our state be disturbed and how will our qllies and rulers 
foil into quarrels with each other and amongst themselves:— 
do you wish, like Homer, that we implore the muses to 4ell us 
bow first 86dition rose, and address them in tragic foshion, as 
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if we were children, playing and jesting, bo to speak, with 
serionsness uttering lofty language! How so ? Somehow thus i 
—^it is bard indeed for a state thus constituted to become 
disturbedbut, as everything generated is liable to corrup¬ 
tion, not e%'en such a constitution as this can abide for ever, 
but mast be dissolved:—and its dissolution is as follows.—Not 
only as regards terrestrial plants, but likewise terrestrial ani¬ 
mals, a fertility and sterility both of soul and body take place, 
when the revolutions of the heavenly bodi^ complete the 
periphery of their respective orbits, which are shorter to 
the shorter-lived, and contrariwise to the contraiy : and with 
reference'to tho fertility and sterility of your race, though 
those are wise whom you have trained as governors of the 
state, yet they will never, by intellect and sense united, 
observe the proper season for procreation, but let it slip by, 
and sometimes generate children when they ought not.— To 
that, however, which is divinely generated, there is a period 
which is comprehended by the perfect number; whereas, to 
that generated by man, tliere is one, in which the augmenta¬ 
tions, both surpassing and surpassed, after having received 
three separations and four boundaries of things similar and dis¬ 
similar, increasing and decreasing, will render all things cor¬ 
respondent and rationalof which the sesqniternian root, con¬ 
joined with the peq^td and thrice increased, affords two har¬ 
monies,—one of these, the equally equal, just a hundred times 
as much;—while the other, of e(^ual length indeed, but of oblong 
.shape, is of a hundred numbers from effable diameters of the 
pentad, each wanting one, two of which arc irrational and of a 
hundred cubes of the triad.—And the whole of |his geonSetrio 
number is, having^such on indueiife, conceded with worse and 
better generations.* Now, if our governors be ignorant of this, 
and join our couples together unseasonably, the children will 
neither possess talent, nor be fortunate either; and though for¬ 
mer governors should have placed the best of them in office, 
nevertheless as they are unworthy of it, and only wome into tiie 
power which their fathers had, they will t^gin to neglect us inry-i 

* This pasaagfi, descriptive of the K^bmetric or fats! -iiober, has . 
baffled the ingenuity of every connoentaror. Any tUtiKtd i. luslation la 
little better than nonsense, and any explanation would be .o long for a 
mere note. The views of Baroccins, Schneider, Ac. are gi^^n In a diaimr- 
tstioa at dm end of the volumebut they are all far from satisfactory. , 
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the» gaardiansbip, bolding mnsio first of all, and then 
nasties in less esteem than they ought, and hence our yonng 
men will become too little dispo^ to music;—^in con6equeno& 
of which the governors to hetappointed from among them will 
not'be vety clever guardians, os respects proving, according to 
Hesiod and ourselves, what are the several species of talents, 
the golden, the silver, the brazen, and the iron. Where iron, 
however, mingles with silver, and brass with gold, then 
there arises a dissimilitude and nnbarmonious unevenness;— 
(and when this is the case, wherever it prevails, it perpetually 
^uerates war and hatred;)— we must say that Bc4itioa b^ 
longs to such a race as this, whenever it arises. "Aye,—and 
we shall say that the answer was correctly given, replied he. 
Aye, and it must be so too, said I—as they are Muses. 
What then, said he, do the Muses say next ? Sedition having 
once arisen, said I, two classes of genius,—the iron and the 
brazen, will be allured to gain, and the acquisition of land 
and houses, gold and silver,—while the-golden and silver, 
not being in poverty but naturally rich, will lead souls to 
virtue and their original constitution; whereas, should they 
be violent an<l strive one against the other, they would 
agree to divide their lands and houses as individual pos* 
sessions ; and then, enslaving those formerly guarded by 
them as freemen, friends, and tutors, keep them as denizens 
and slaves, themselves providing for war and their own pro> 
tection. • This revolution, said he, seems to me to have 
just this origin. Will not then this government, ntid I,* 
be a medium between aristocracy and oligarchy ? Cer¬ 
tainly. * 

Chap. IV.—^Thus then wjll the revolution be efleoted, and 
when it has taken place, what arrangement will then be 
made?—Is it not plain, that in some things tjhey will follow 
the pattern of the former republic, and in others oligarchy, 
as halfway between the two, and having something also 
peculiar to 4tseif? Just so, he replied. Will they, then. 
In" honouring their , rulers, in allowing their military to 
abstain from agriculture, as with us from mechanical and 
other money-making pursuits, in establishing Arramon meals, 
and in studying both gymnastics and military contest^—in 
all these th^igs will they not follow the pattern of tlie fault 
fi»rm of government ? Vm. But, through the fear of admits 
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tiog wiw. men into the magisterial office, inasmuch as the 
state no longer possesses men who are simple and resolute, but 
only such as are of a mixed character,—and through an in¬ 
clination towards the high-8pirite6 and even simple, naturally 
more suited fur war than peace, and also towards those Who 
ore clever at tricks and schemes, spending their whole time in 
continual war;—^in all these respects, will it not possess many 
such things as are peculiar to itself? Yes. And such as these, 
said I, will ever be lovers of wealth, just like those in oli¬ 
garchies, and will have a wild though disguised love for gold 
and silver, as if they possessed treasuries of their own and 
domestic storehouses in which to hoard and hide them,—and 
circularly*enclosed houses also,—^nests as it were wliolly their 
own, in which they can lose and spend much, together with 
their own wives and such others as they fancy. Most true, 
said he. Well then,—^will they not from their love of 
wealth be sparing of it also, though not openly acquiring 
it, but disposed to squander other people's property through 
lustful desire and secret indulgence in pleasure;—just as 
children escaping from parental law, who have been brought 
up not by persuasion but force, owing to their neglect of 
the true muse, which unites reasoning and philosophy and 
the preference also which they ^ve to gymnastics over music ? 
It is quite a mixed government, said he, of which you are 
now speaking,—compounded of good and ill. Aye, mixed 
indeed, said 1:—but the mo|t remarkable thing in it iy 
what simply arises from the prevalence of high spirit.— 
contention and ambition. Aye, just so, said he. Sucl^ then 
is the origin and character of this form of^oveenment, if one 
may ideally sketch it without giving a complete description, 
—^though enough for us to see from this sketch,—who is the 
just and the i^njust man; and it were a work of tedions 
length to argue on all governments and all the various 
manners of men without any exception whatever. Quite 
right, said he. 

Chap. V.—What then will the individual be,- who coir^ 
responds to this form of government;—how did he become 
so : and what Is his nature ? I think iiidccc^ said 4dimautasi, 
he has a tendency to be like this Glauoon here, as *ar at leasfi'M 
concerns the love of contention. Perhaps so, siiid J, as to 
panioolar but I think, that in these respects he cannot al 
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aU resemble bim. How ? He must neoessarilj, said I, b0 more 
edf-willed, ejid somewhat unapt to music, though fond of it; 
and fond of hearing, but bjno means a rhetorician:—such an ' 
one will be rough towards tiie slaves, without despising them, 
as*the man does who is fuirlj educated. He will be polite 
towards the free, submissive to governors, a lover of dominion 
and honour,—not thinking it proper to govern by eloquence 
or anything of the kind, but by political management and 
military achievements, being a lover of gymnastics and hunt¬ 
ing. This indeed, said he, is the spirit of that form of 
government. And will not such an one^ said I, desp^e money 
during his youth, but the older he grows, always value it 
the more, because he partakes of the covetous disposition, and 
is not sincerely affected towards virtue, because destitute of the 
best guardian ? Of what guardian ? said Adiinantus. Bea- 
son, said I, accompiinicd with music, %vhich being the only 
inbred prescn'ative of virtue, dwells with the possessor 
through the whole of life. You say well, he replied. And 
surely the timocratic youth, said I, resembles such a state. 
Certainly. And such an one, said I, is somehow thus 
formed.—lie may happen perhaps to be the youthful son of 
a worthy father, dwelling in an ill-governed state, and 
shunning public honours, magisterial offices, lawsuits, and 
all such public business, content to livft> neglected in ob¬ 
scurity, that he may have no trouble. In what manner 
then, said he, is he formed First of all, said I, when he 
Itears his mother complaining that her husband is not in 
magisterisU office, and that she is on this account neglected 
among other ^onien, and then sees that he is not over at¬ 
tentive to the acquisition pf wealth, andfdoes not wrangle 
and quarrel privaUdy and publicly iu the law courts, but on 
all these occasions acts indolently;—and wh<^ she perceives 
him always attentive to himself, and treating her neither with 
extreme respect nor contempton all these accounts, she is 
filled with ksdignation, and tells her sun that his father is 
-.ji^il^anly, jextremely, c-areless, and whatever else wives ate 
wont to chant about such matters. Aye,—many things, truly, 
said Adimantus, and qiiitd in accordance with* their spirit.— 
Aud you know,* said I, that the domestics likewise of such 
families, sqph of them as would be thought good-nafured, 
sometimes say privately the veiy same to the sons ; if 
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tbej 866 either a debtor whom the father does not 8ne» or 
anj one otherwise acting nnjnstlj, thej exhort him to 
pnnish all such persons when he comes to manhood, and 
to be more of a man than his father.—^And when he 
goes abroad, he hears other such-like things, and secs also 
^at such in the state as attend to their own ofiairS ate 
called simple, and held in little esteem, while such as do not 
attend to their affairs are both honoui^ and commended.— 
The youth .then who hears and sees all this, and then again 
bears his fathers speeches, and closely observes bis pursuits 
in contrast with those of others, is drawn in two opposite 
directionsj-^his father irrigating and promoting the growth of 
his rational part, and the others his passions and high spirit 
and so, being not naturally bad, but spoiled only by evil 
connexion with others, bo is brought to a mean between both 
and delivers up the government within himself to a middle 
power,—^the love of contention and high spirit;—and so he 
becomes a haughty and ambitious man. 1 think, said he, 
yon have quite correctly explained the training of such a 
person.—We have here then, said 1, the second form of 
government and the second individual. Aye,—wo have, said 
he. 

Chap. VI.—Shall wo not then after this say with .®schy- 
lus,— 

Where state to state,—then each to each indine. 

or lather, shall we, according our plan, establish the state 
iii'bt ? Certainly, ho replied. It would be an oligarchy then, 
inethinks, that would succeed such a government j^s this, ^ut 
what constitution |s it, said he, that yoy Call an oligarchy? 
That government, said I, which is founded on the estimate 
of men's property;—^in which the rich rule, and the poor 
have no share *in the government. Aye,—I understand, 
said -he. Should we not, first of all explain, how tf.e 
ciiange is made from a timocracy to an oligrMvhy? We 
should. And surely the way, in which this change is madt^ 
said I, is manifest even to the blind! ‘How ? That trea- 
fury, sud I, which each one fills With gold dest.oys such 
a state; for, first of all, they discover*for tiiemselvQS 
inodes of expense, for which they set aside the laws,—both 
themselTes and their wives disobeying them. 'V%ry likely, 
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said he, and afitervards, I think, when one observes another* 
and enters into rivalry, the people generally become of this 
character. It is likely. And thence then, said 1, as they 
advance in the intensity lof the desire for acquiring wealtli, 
the more hononrable they account this, the more dishonour¬ 
able will they deem virtue;—for is not virtue so at variance 
with wealth, that, supposing each to l>e placed at the oppo¬ 
site end of a balance, they would always weigh the one 
against the other? Justly so, he replied. While wealth 
then and the wealthy are honoured in the state, both virtue 
and good men must necessarily be held in ilishonour ? It is 
plain. And what is honoured is always pursued, while what is 
dishonoured is neglected? Just so. Instead then of being 
contentious and ambitious men, they have at last become 
lovers of gain and wealth;—and the rich they praise and 
admire, elevating them to the magistracy, while the poor 
man they quite despise. Certainly. And do they not enact 
laws, marking out the boundary of the oligarchal Con¬ 
stitution, and regulating the ({uautity of oligarchal power 
by the quantity of wealth,—allotting more to the more 
wealthy and less to those less so, intimating that he who has 
not the amount settled by law can have no share in ti.o 
government;—and do they not settle these matters com¬ 
pulsorily, by force of arms, cstablishiai^ such a state after 
previous intimidation ?—Is it not tims { Aye, indeed. This 
then, so to speak, is its constitution ? Yes, replied be. What 
then is the nature of the go>*emment, and what are the faults 
thereto ascrii)ed ? First of all, said I, of this ivery thing, the 
constltutioi^, itself what think you ?—^for consider, if a per¬ 
son were thus ti> appoint pilots of shipi^ by the amount of 
their property, never intrusting one of them with a poor 
mao, though better skilled in piloting,—what would then be 
the consequence ? They would make a ^ery bad voyage, 
he replied. And is It not the same about any other matter, 
or any preaadlng office whatever ? I think so. Is it always so, 
''except in a state, ^d I; or is it so as regards a state like¬ 
wise ? There, beyond all others, said he; inasmuch as it is 
the most difficult, and hiost important kind,, of government. 
£)ligarchy theh would seem to have this unquestionably 
veiy gre^ fault. So it seeina But what ; —is this no less a 
fault f What ? That such a state is not iutegrally one, nut 
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peoeqaanlj two; one oontainwg the poor, and the other the 
rich, dw^ing in one place and always plotting against pne 
another. By 2Seas, said-he, not a'whit less;—and thishe- 
aidos is a fine thing,—the incaji^ity of waging war, through 
the neioessity, either of employing the armed multitude, whp 
are to be dreaded more than the enemy themselves, or else 
refusing to employ them at all, and so appearing quite, 
oligarchical in Imttle,—^being unwilling also to advance 
money for the public service, through a natural disposition 
to covetousness ? This is not well. What then ;—with re¬ 
ference to what we long ago condemned,—engaging in a 
vwety of q>ar8nits, the same persons in such a state giving 
their attendance all at once to agriculture, money-making, 
and military afiairs; does this seem right ? Nut at all, of 
course. 

Chap. VII.—^Let us see, then,—does this form of govern¬ 
ment above all others introduce this greatest of all evils? 
What is -that? The permission to each person of selling the 
whole of his effects, and to another of purchasing them from 
him, and the privilege to the seller of dwelling in our state, 
though he belongs to no one class therein, and can be called 
neither a money-maker, nor mechanic, nor horseman, nor foot- 
soldier, but pour and destitute. Yes, above all others, lie re¬ 
plied. Such a thins is not prevented in oligarchal govern¬ 
ments ; for, in that utse some of them would uot be over-rich, 
aud others altogi^ber pour. Right. But consitlcr this likewise; 
—when such a ri(A man as this spends ids property, would it 
do the state any more service, as rcgaids tlic objects just men¬ 
tioned ; or did he only seem to ho one of the magistrates, while 
in truth he was neither uiagi^tratc nor servant ‘fo the state, 
but only a consumer of its suhstaucS ? Aye,— he did seem so, 
he replied was nothing but a consumer. Do you desire, 
then, said I, that^ we should say of him, that, as a drone in a 
beehive brings ailment among the wliole swarm, just so, such 
a person as this, like a drone in his house, is the ^uient of a 
state? Quite so, Socrates, he replied. And has not Gnd, 
Adimantos, made all the winged drones without any sting,— 
and those that have feet, some w'ihmit stings, , a .d some 
with dreadful stings?—And do not tluasc 4hat a.e with-, 
cut stings continue poor to old age:—whereas i aose thaC 
have stings, are those that w'e called inischievoul ? Most. 

R 
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tme, Aid he. It is plain then, nid I, that in a state 
where jon would observe poor people, there are doubtless 
concealed thieves, cotpnrses, racrile^ous persons, and workers 
of all such evils. Evidei^ly so, said hO. What then ? Do 
not you find poor people in states that are placed nnder 
oligarohal government? Almost all are so, said he, ex¬ 
cept the governors themselves. And do we not think, said 
I, that they contain within them many mischievous persons 
with stings, whom the magistrates must restrain by vigilance 
and compulsoiy measures? We do indeed think so, said 
he. And must we not say, that it is through want of educa¬ 
tion, bad nurture, and a corrupt constitution of* state, that 
persons of this character are here engendered ? Yes we must. 
Well then, is not the state oligarchally governed when 
under an oligarchy of this character; and is it not affected 
by all these evils, and probably more too ? It is nearly so, 
said he. Let us distinguish then this form of government 
likewise, said I, which they call oligarchy, as one having its 
governors [elected] according to the valuation of their pro¬ 
perty. 

Chap. VIIl.—Next let us consider the man who is ana¬ 
logous to this fform of govermucnt,J how he is formed and 
what is his character. By all means, said he. Is it not thus 
then chiefly that the individual man changes from the 
timocratic to tho oligarchic form ? How ? When snch 
an one has a son, he, first of all, emulates his father, and 
follows his steps; afterwaiM^ when he sees him suddenly 
dashed on the state {^like a siiip3 on a rock, squandering hu 
property and ruining himself^ either at the head of the army, 
or in some othe.* high magisterial offic^,<—'then falling into 
tho law-courts, ruined by 'public informer^ and either put to 
death, or exiled, and stripped of his honours and%ntire pro¬ 
perty. It is likely, said he. Aye, my friend, and after seeing 
and suffering th^ and losing his property, he instantly, 
tliroagh fqg;, I think, pushes headlung from the throne withm 

soul, his ambitions, lofty temper, and at length, humbled 
by poverty, turns his attention to gain, lives meanly and 
sparingly, and by bard dabour acquires wealth;—do yon not 
(hink that such a man will seat on that throne in his soul a 
envetons and money-loving spirit, making it a mighty king 
within hihiseli^ and girding it, as it wer^ with tiuaa, and 
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bracelets, and soepttes ? I tbiok so, said be. But, as for 
tbe principles of reamn and high spirit, having Jaid them 
both at bis foot on either side as mere slaves, be forbids tbe one 
to reason at all, or at any rate t 04 inquire into aught else, ex- 
oept by what means a smuler amount of property can be made 
greater ; and the other, again, to admire and honour any¬ 
thing but riches and the rich, and to receivo honour with 
any other view than the acquisition of money, or whatever 
else may tend, thereto. There is no change, said ho, so 
sudden and powerful as that of an ambitious to an avari¬ 
cious man. Is not this, then, said I, the oligarchic man ? 
Aye—^the^ change which bo undergoes is from a person who 
resembles that govemiucnt from which oligarchy arises. Shall 
we consider, now, if he does at ail resemble it ? Let us 
consider. 

Chap. IX.—Docs he not, in the first place, resemble it in 
valuing money above all things ? Of course he dues. And 
he does so surely in being sparing and laborious, satisfying 
only his necessary desires, and not allowing himself any other 
expenses, but subduing the other desires as foolish. Certainly. 
And in being, saitl 1, a sordid kind of man, making gain of 
eveiything, intent on hoarding,—one, such as the multitude 
extols, will not this be the man that resembles such a form of 
government ? Ay^jj I think so, he replied : wealth at least 
must be highly valued by the state, as well as by the individual 
of such a character. Aye,—^for 1 do not think, said 1, that such 
a man has attended to cducatiod. 1 do not think he Inis, said 
he; for he would not then have chosen a blind guide for 
his chorus.* But further still, consitlrr thi^ attentively, 
said I;—must we^not say that, owing to his want of educa¬ 
tion, dronish desires springing ill him, some of them beg¬ 
garly, and some mischievous, forcibly kept under restraint by 
the rest of his fTursuits ? Just so, said he. Do you know, then, 
said 1, where you will best observe their wickedness ? AVbere ? 
said he. f By luukiiigj at their tutelage of orphm^s, or .what¬ 
ever else of this kind comes in their so as to giv^tAodJH 
much power to do injustice. True. Is not this then quite 

clear, that in q]l other kinds of contracts, wherewr such an 

• 

* Allusion is here made to Platas, the god of riches,— !io is a^qaby 
represented blind. The word xopov. which is the reudin^ of the best 
MSS., rrfers to'the noisy crowd of desires tliat hurry a man tlirough life. 

It 2 
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c one gains approbation, bj the mere semblance of justice, 
he restnuns the other wrong desires within him bj exer¬ 
cising a certain moderation, not from anj persuasion that 
it is not better to indulge them, nor from sober reason, 
but from necessity and fear, because he trembles for the 
remainder of his property? Certainly, said he. Aye, by 
Zeus, said I, my friend, most of them, when they want to 
spend the property of others, display passions much akin to 
those of drones. Yes, e.xceedingly so, observed he. Such a 
jierson as this, then, will not be free from internal discord; 
nor be integrally one, but a kind of double man; possessing 
desires, however, that are at variance with one another, the 
better, usually, governing the worac. It is so. On these 
accounts, then, such an one, inethinks, will present a better 
appesirance than many othera; though the true virtue of a 
harmonized and consistent soul will wholly escape him. Aye, 
it seems so. And the sparing man, either privately or in the 
state, will be but a poor rival, as regards any victory or other 
struggle for honour; because cither fur reputation's sake, 
or any such contests, ho is unwilling to spend his property, 
through fear of kindling expensive desires, and calling them 
into alliance or rivalry; — and warring, as he does, in 
oligarchic fashion, with only a few of his resources, he is in 
most cases defeated, though he still contrives to get rich. 

'Quite so, replied he. 'Can wo any lunger hesitate, said I, to 
rank the niggard and the ^money-maker as resembling a 
state under an oligarchy ? By no means, said he. 

Chai*. X. —Democracy, as it seems, must next be consi- 
derech—^how>'t arises, and when once arisen, what kind of man 
it produces;—in order that understanding the nature of such 
a man, we may at once bring him to trial. Yes, said he 
that would be our consistent course. Well then, said -I, is not 
the change from oligarchy to democracy produced in some 
such way as this,—^through the insatiable desire of the pro- 
pomj.giod^’iz. the desire of becoming as rich as possible? 
ifywi Inasmuch as its governors govern through the posses¬ 
sion of great wealth, they will have no wish, methinks, to 
restrain by law the prcftligate portion of the young men 
fr5m squandering and wasting their pro{)erty at pleasure, 
because, by, purchasing such persons' effects, and lendhig on 
usury, they will not only be still more enriched^ but held in 
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higher repnte. Far more so than anj other. This, then, is 
already quite clear in our state, that to honour riches, and at 
the same time practise temperance, is impossible, since either 
the one or the other must neoessartlj be neglected Of course, 
that is quite plain, said he. While, therefore, they are n^- 
lectful in oligarchies, and allow the youths to indulge in 
licentiousness, they must necessarily sometimes bring men to 
poverty, even those that are not ignoble. Quite so. And 
these, I suppose, stand in our state both spurred, and in 
amour; some in debt, others in disgrace, others in both, 
hating and conspiring against those who have got what 
belonged to thqm, and against others also, for mere love 
of change. Aye, such is the case. These usurers, however, 
hent on their t»wn interests, and apfiarcntly unobservant of 
these, wound all that ever yield to them by advancing them 
money, and so, by getting multiplied interest for the parent 
principal,* fill the state with many a drone and pauper. Aye, 
with many a one, be replied. And even when such an evil 
is raging in the state, said I, they are not willing to ex¬ 
tinguish it, not even by restraining people from spending 
their property at pleasure, nor yet in this way by mailing 
another law to destroy such disorders. What law? One 
that shall follow the other, compelling the citizens to culti¬ 
vate virtue; for they were bidden to engage in volun¬ 
tary contracts chiefly at their own hazard, their usurers 
would create less scandal in yie state, and fewer also of 
the evils now mentioned would arise therein. Far fewer, said 
he. At present, however, said I, it is by all these means 
that the governors in the state thus dispose of the governed ; 
and both as to themselves and tl^ose l^longing to them, do 
they not render the youths luxurious and idle as respects 
all bodily and ^rental exercises, efieininate in bearing plea¬ 
sure and pains, and indolent likewise ? What else ? And as 
to themselves, they neglect everything but the acquisition of 
wealth, and pay no more rega^ to virtue tha’ST'thc nqgr? 
No, sorely. Having then been thus trained up, wbeh tt^ 
governors and their subjects are thrown together, either on a 

jonmey along t^be road, or in other fiieeting^ eithe- at public 

• 

* Tbs word rrarfip is here used to signify the principal bum {rb 
katov), from which the interest (rdirot or ra incyova) are deiiTed. Conm 
b. vi. ch. 18, p. 196. 
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, flpeotaclos, or on warlike expeditiona, either as felIow>8ailor». 
or fellow-eoldiers, or when they see one another in real dan- 
jrcrs, the poor in this case are by no means despised by the 
rich;—but very often a robust fellow, poor and sunburnt, 
wlrose post in battle is by the side of a rich man bred up in 
the shade, and swoln with much unnecessary fat,* if he should 
see him panting for breath and in agony,—think you not, he 
will consider such persons to grow rich to their own injury, 
and will say to his fellow, when meeting in private, that our 
rich men are good for nothing ? Of course, I well know, said 
he, that they do so. Well then, as a diseased body needs 
but the smallest shock from without to give it pain, and 
is sometimes thrown into disorder without any interference 
from without, so also the state that resembles it will, on the 
smallest ocoision from without, cither when one party forms 
an alliance w'ith an oligarchal, or the other with a democratic 
state, become disorded, and fight with itself, and also rise in 
revolt without any exteraal interference. Yes, certainly. 
A democracy then, I think, arises, when the poor prevailing 
over the rich, kill some, and banish others, and share the 
state-offices and magistracies equally among the remainder; 
and for the most part tlie raagisti-acies therein are disposed 
of by lot. Aye, said he, this is the establishment of a 
democracy, whether it be eflected throngbi force of arms, or 
from the withdrawal of the other party through fear. 

Chap. XI.—In what way then, said I, do these live,-— 
and what will be the character of this government;—^for it 
is plain, that a man of this kind will appear democratic ? It 
is plain, said. he. First, then, are they not free, and is not 
tlio state full of freedom of action, and speech, and each one 
at liberty to do" whnt he pleases ? So it is said, he replied. 
And where there is liberty, every one will evulently regulate 
his own plan of life iust as he pleases ? Plainly so. Under 
such a government especially, methinks, men of all charac¬ 
ters S|«i.ag up. Of course. This, said I, seems likely 
'*3S^'e the best of,.all governments;—;iu8t as a various- 
coloured robe, embroidered with flowers of all kinds,—so will 
this ap})ear best, variegafed as it is with all" sorts of mao' 

ners. Of course, said he. And perhaps too, said I, the 

• 

* Gr. iroWoKic laxvbe irlvifc, liXctupcvoc, 

irnarpa^^KOTi, troXXde fxovrt adptae dXXorpiac, &c. 
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iBsltitode will reckon this the best, just as children and 
women looking at embroidered dresses. Yeiy likely, said 
be. Aye, my excellent friend, here is a state in which we 
may fitly look for a goreminerft. How so ? Because it 
comprises ail kinds of government on the score of its liberty; 
and it seems necessary for one that desires to establish a state, 
as we are now doing, to come to any democratic state, the 
form of which he likes, as to a general political fair, and 
establish that which he has chosen. Aye, said he, be would 
probably be in no want of models, la not this, said I, a 
divine and pleasant kind of life for the present,—that there 
be no need of governing in this state, even though-you be 
able to do so,—^nor yet of being a subject, unless you please, 
—nor of engaging in war because others do,—nor of keeping 
peace when others keep it, unless you de«re peace;—^nor 
again, though there be a law that restrains you from govern¬ 
ing or administering justice, yet you no less shall govern and 
administer justice, if so disposed ? It is likely, said he ;—^in 
this particular at least. But what; is not their lenience 
towanls some of those who are con<lcmncd very polite; and 
in such a government did you never yet see its lenity to¬ 
wards men condemned to death or banishment, who never¬ 
theless remain there in open intercourse, the banished man, 
too, returning like aMiero as if no one attendo<l to or observed 
him ? Aye, many, he replied. But this indulgence of the 
state,—not to mention the smal^ rcganl, and even contempt 
which it shows for ail that we deemed so important when 
settling our state, as that, unless a man had a most exited 
nature,* he would never become a good man, exiept ho had 
from childhood upwards delighted in noble actions, and 
diligently followe<i all such pursuits;—how niagnanimously 
does it despise ajpd think os naught all thes-' things, evincing 
an utter disregard as to the kind of pursuits from which a 
man comes to en^ge in politics, though it honours him if he 
only declares himself well affected towards the"' 

How very generous, be rejoined. Thesa then, said 1, a^ 
othera akin to these, are to be found in democracv; and it 
seems to be a pleasant sort of govemment^both 'inarchical 
and variegated, distributing a certain equality all aliket 

* Gr. ptinv. Euripides uses a similar depression i» 

tlie Alcesds, v. * 155 ri xpd ytviaOai r^v —yvvatica. 
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M one 18 in pnvate; or'’shall we firat consider m wo S 

*° *’‘t m ^*»at manner he is formed? 

namely fromthe^® manner,— 

n^ely, from the parsimonious man who was nnder the oWr 

' UK-r?® "P ^*her according to^is 

habits? Ofcour^. 8 «ch an one fombly golems lifow^ 

T ®»pen8ivc, but not tending to the ^ 
nlnin a ‘A hcnco called unnecessary. It is 

1 lit’uTfil-s^'-f r *“ ‘*‘® t^en, said 

Uie gratification of which does us service? For both the^ 
ThTthT"*" ”®®®®®r'ysoek after; must it not? 

to the., feiir., t VoXsni 

a man may relinquish, if he try to do so from his youth and 

t£v are^'iot^ lT^ '^® o/these that 

iS ^ f ‘ “oi^ssary, shall we not say right ? Right, in- 

dMd. Let us select a pattern of each, that we may under- 
stand from example w:hat they are. Qirf,^ right. not the 
desire of eating necessary so far as is conducive to h^lth and 

I Snk so^"^ victuals? 

1 think so. The desire of food, at least, is necessary on two 

aoequn^ as being advantageous in itself, and bemuse the 

bnS f fe necessary, as confributing towards a 
good habit of body. Certainly. But what ?leverwch 

both to 

-jNTltoul as regar^ the attainment of wisdom and tem- 

Sr’i 2 ir‘ V nnnecessary ? M^st 

. 2 ^’ «nd ‘bese too are ex- 

liensive, and thf others frugal, as they condhoe towHids the 

^ «ovar«,-L sr if then. 

"W* IS not only useful, but ipdh^ensable to the mointenSce of life. 
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actions of life ? Of oonrse. We liiaj speak in the same man* 
nerjsarelj, of venereal, and the other desires? In the same 
maoier. And did we not, by him whom we jnst now called 
the Irone, indicate a person full of»sach desires and pleasures, 
andlgovemed by those that are unnecessary; but one go- 
vemil by those merely necessary, a parsimonious man, and 
dispoed to an oligarchy ? Without doubt. 

CAp. XIII.—Let us'^again mention, said I, how the 
demooatie man arises out of the oligarchic; and to me he 
appeal to arise chiofly thus. How ? When a young man 
brough up, as we now mentioned, without proper instruc¬ 
tion, ad niggard fashion, comes to taste the drones' 
honey, (|d associates with those fiery, terrible creatures who 
can pro^re all sorts and varieties of pleasures, and from 
every qurter;—^then you may ooiiceive, he somehow begins 
to chau^;the oligarchic for the democratic chafauter. It 
must be ^ he observed. Well then, just as the state was 
changed r the aid of another party from without to 
which it ■Wi related, is not the youth so changed likewise, 
through thaid of one species of desires from without, to 
others withihim, which resemble them and are allied there¬ 
to? By allneans. And metbinks, if any alliauce should 
come to cotcj^l; the oligarchic principle within him, 
either througjig %thcr or other relatives, adinotiisliiog and 
upbmiding hiifhen truly will arise sedition, opposition, and 
an internal BWgjg against himself. Undoubtedly. And 
sometimes, I think tiie democratic yields to tho 

oligarchic pnne^ gomg yf the desires are destroyed, 
while others ret because a certain modesty ifvengenemred 
in the youth s st^ j,g jg agap restorM to order. This 
is sometimes the^^ be. And again, I suppose, when 
some desires retir^jbers allied to them secretly grow up, 
which thr<»u§h of parental instruction, be(X)me bpth 
many and powerfuiq<bis is usually the casj^ said he. They 
draw them then to\jg same intimacies .and 

tfarougb their cont^jig secretly genpiute a iiiultitud^’f*^ 
What else ? And mi j think, they seize the citadel of 
the youth s yml, boca.^bey find ill empty, as ti '.ards vir¬ 
tuous pursuits and —^be besk guaT<iians and 

preservers of the ratioii ^be jmds. Just 

WOf said And tneBi^gg^j arrugaut reasonings 
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and opinions rush np in their stead, and take their plate in 
snoh people. Assuredly, said he. And does he not then 
oome once mote, and dwell openly among those Lotophtgi ?* 
—And if any aid come from intimate friends to streigthen 
tiie parsimonious principle within him, these said arogant 
reasonings, by shutting against it the gates of the roya wall, 
neither permit the alliance itself, nor allow the ambassdorial 
admonitions of individual old men,'^but struggle agaln» them 
and maintain themselves in power;—and as fur lodesty, 
they call it stupidity, and thrust it out into di^ce/ul 
exile , while temperance they call unmanliness, loa/» it with 
abuse, and then exjicl it;—and as for moderation "ad decent 
expense, they persuade theniPelves that they are ndiing else 
but rusticity and illiberality, and banish them «>m their 
territories, with many other unprofitable desires. Assuredly, 
they do. Having emptied and purific<l from all desires, 
the soul, thus held by them, and initiated i the great 
mysteries,t they next introduce with cncomius and false 
eulogies, indolence and anarchy, cxtravagsinoa-nd shame¬ 
lessness, shining with a great retinue, and wea'f? cn»wn8,— 
calling insolence, gO(»d-brecding,—anarchy, li^ty,—luxury,, 
magnificence,—^and impudence, manliness. 7it not, said I, 
somehow thus,—4hat a youth, after Iming M “P with ne¬ 
cessary desires hills away into the liccv^ d dissoluteness 
induct by needless and unprofitable please* ^ Yes, plainly 
so, he replied. Such an <^ne, then, thenceforth 

passes his life, spending his property, I’***"* ^"d time as 
much on necessary as unnecessary pleasu' ^'*t if he be for¬ 
tunate and^^ot an usually e.xcited by passi he advances 
in years, and the sovereignty of the*®f*®®® *8 subdued, 
re-admits part of those expelled, and ’® “et deliver him¬ 
self wholly up to mere intruders, bu^“^®'te® his pleasures 
on the principle of equality, and f^'^es, giving himself 
up to each incidental desire tha^'PP®”® to rule him, 
till^j 53 <i^ satod,—and then anot* ““dorvaluing none, 
"VSt indulging aH alike. Quito course. And yet 

• These Lotophagi are difbcribed by Odyas. i^, 94, &c.. 

+ AUnsion ia hAe made to the Eleiw*,*”y®tenes, which after certain 
‘'Instntioaa and sacrifices, were aucr^!^ communicated to those ia 
course of initiation, — ^first, the lessf^ ^ v^ofpA and six 

months subaequently, the greater (7/®^“ ^ 
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such an one, said I, will not; listen to true reasoning, nor 
admit it into his stronghold,—should he be told that some 
plea^nres are attached to honourable and virtuous desires, 
other^s to those that are depraved, And that he should pursue 
and honour the former, but chastise and hold captive the 
latter,—but in ail these cases will dissent, and say that they are 
all alike, and to be held in equal honour. Assuredly, said he, 
one thus affected, does this. Well then, said 1, thus does 
he daily live, gratifying every incidental desire, sometimes 
getting drunk to the sound of the flute, at others tempe> 
lately drinking water,—at others, again exercising gym> 
nasties; ifometimes indolent and wholly careless; then 
again applying, as it were, to philosophy,—often too acting 
the politician, saying and doing by skips and jumps what¬ 
ever comes first:—and if be would imitate any of the 
military tribe, thither he is carried ; if the mercantile, then 
again thither; nor is his life regulated by any plan or law, 
hut, deeming this particular life pleasant, and free, and 
blessed, he follows it throughout. You have most fully 
(iesuribod, said he, the life of the man who places all laws 
on a level. I at least am of opinion, said I, that he is inul- 
liform, and filled with different habits; like the state, too, 
he is handsome and of varied complexion, a man whoso 
life many men and ;[^omen would emulate, because he contains 
within himself numerous jKittems both of forms of govern¬ 
ment and moral habits. He does, said he. What then ? 
Have we then so described and'orranged such an one on the 
principles of democracy, as that he may be truly called one 
of democratic character. We will allow that it jjas, saitl he. 

Chap. XIV.*—Jt still remaina howevet, that we discuss, 
said I, that most excellent fenn ol government and that most 
excellent man,—tyranny and the tyrant. Surely, said he. 
Come then, my*dear fellow;—M'hat is the manner in which 
t 3 rranny arises ?—^for it is almost plain, that it is a change fiom 
democracy. Plain. Does not tyranny arise in the pv.p^^ni^nner 
from democracy, as democracy does from oligarchy? fldWi***-. 
as respects the good then, which oligarchy proposed to itself 
and accordingato which it was constituted; was not with 
a view of Incoming extremely rich? An insatiable 

* A'large po^on of this and the following chapter will hp fonud ren- 
dured into La^a in Cicero de Republ. i. ch. 43. 44. 
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Ration to the acquiaition of wealth, deatrovB u! Trne 
«aid he. And with reference to what democracv dfenn’ 
^tes good, an insatiaMe thirat for it desti^^t like! 

said I. Tv * as goodV Liberty, 

said I ..—for this, you are told, is best found in a 

ZtZ and hence any one naturally 

would choose to dwell in this alone. I*liis word liberty said 

I ™ ‘k™’ 

thk. L' flf ^ fy. does not the insatiable desire for 

this, and the neglect of other things, change eyen. the fo™ 

®id”he™“wi‘’ it to need a^tyran?? Ho ™ 

aftJ iT /emocratic ruTe, 

appointed it. and i'appens to have bad cupbearers 

iilifth^i^e, .niimodemtely drunk with an inmixed 

and allow them excessive liberty, by 

Sh^ oligarchical. They lo bI 

he. But such as obey the magistrates, said I, it abusM 

publicly and in 

pnvate the^ commending and honouring magistrates who re- 
iW hr„ and subjects who lesemble nV^misT^ ^ 

loo, mv friend nnwi And fimst it not descend, 

/.on tfe’CL} T 

like thisp.r.- : 4 . -T'o^ sam ne, can we assert aught 

btome 1 ke Ws used to 

... . ® *'Ke nis child, and fears his sons and the ri« 

like manner: his. father, and has neither “ielS nor£ 

of his parents, in order, Woth, that tib n^be fV^ 

and thus a mere resident is placed on TLd 

foSer“‘*jMtT“^®”d r**** A ^ a 

I S !dhe^ s® T*’ ““r? 1 **®'. .^y®’ ‘“‘iee*! happen, said 

teach« 3 >ft«lR and flntf * H**' *“®h cases a 

‘■^w^aciiers. end ®?hoiars, and the scholars despise 

<S®®®h aid action: while the old men sit 

riment iid ‘hem in their Jove of nier- 

Sic ^nfc ap|,earinff moro^ and 

aespotic. Quite so, of course, replied he. &,t as to this 
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extreme .libertj of the moltitode, aaid I, what a height it 
attains in a state like this, where purchased slaves, nie.lf > 
or female, are no less free than their purchasers, and how 
much equality and liberty wives enjoy with their husbands, 
and husl^ds with their wives,—^this we have almost for¬ 
gotten to mention. Are we not then to say, according to 
.^schylus, he observed, whatever now comes into our mouth? 
By sdl means, said I ; and accordingly 1 thus s})eak: 
—^with rdercnce even to brutes, such as are under the 
care of men, how much more free they are in such a state; 
he who has no experience thereof will not easily believe 
—■for according to the proverb, even dogs resemble their 
mistresses;* and horses and asses are used to run about 
at large, surlily driving against whomsoever they meet, unless 
they get out of their way ; and iiiany other sueh-like things 
happen, that indiciite an abundance of liberty. You are just 
telling me my dream, said he, fur this has often happened to 
mo when going into the country. But do you observe, said 
I, when all these things are collected together in a whole, that 
they make the soul of the citizens so sensitive, that if they 
were any how to be brought into slavery, they would be in¬ 
dignant and not endure it;—^for in the end, you know, they 
regard laws neither written nor unwritten, and hence no one 
will by any means bacome their master? I know it well, said he. 

Chap. XV.—This then, said I, my friend, 1 suppose, is that 
government so beautiful and youthful, whence tyranny spring 
Youthful, indeed, he rejd’ed ; \>ut what then? The same 
malady, said 1, tliat cxisied in an oligarchy, destroys this 
form likewise; rising also to a higher pitch of pov;er, and* en-» 
slaving the democracy by its very ycentiouslicss ; for, in fact, 
the doing of anything to excess usually causes great change ■ 
in an oppoidte (direction: and so it is in the seasons, as in 
vegetiihle and animal bodies, and so also not least of all in 
forms ^ of government. Prolahly so, said he. Aye, Tfor 
excessive liberty seems only to degenerate int >: ""jessive 
slavery, either in private individuals or stgtes. It is prol^&it 3 $ 
indeed. Probably then, said I, tyranny is established out 
of no other form than democracy^ut of the higli.-st degree 

* The proverb here alluded to nma thus, according to tl> scholiast :-x 
oMu’cp If Si(^a’va, rola cdiuv. The adage from .dischploa, some> 
what idmva, ia/sf an origin equally unknown. 
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of libertj, metbinks, the greatest and fiercest daverj. Te\ 
it ia reasonable, said he. This, however, methinks, sud I, was 
not what jon asked:—but what is that same disease which 
arises in an oligarchy and a democracy, and reduces eadi 
to slaTery? Your remark is true, replied he. I meanly 
said I, that there was a race of idle and profuse men, the 
bravest of whom were the leaders, and the more cowardly 
their followers, whom indeed we compared to drones; some to 
those with stings, others to those without stings. Rightly too, 
said he. These two now, said I, when they spring up in a 
government, disturb it, just like phlegm and bile in a natural 
^dy,—and against these It is the duty of a wise physician and 
lawgiver of a state, no less than of a wise bee-master, to take 
much fore-caution,—first, that they never gain admittance;— 
and if they should enter, that’they be as soon as possible cut off, 
with their cells as well. Yes, by Zeus, said he ; altogether so. 

Chap. XVI.—Let us thus then conceive the matter, said 
I, that we may more distinctly see what wo want. How ? Let 
us ideally divide a democratic state into three parts, as it 
in fact is; for some such classification is natural to it, owing 
to its liberty, no less than to an oligarchy. It is so. Yet 
it is much more fierce at least in this than in the former. 
How ? In an oligarchy, from not being held in honour, but 
excluded from the magisterial office, it«is uncxercised and 
gains no strength;—but in a democracy it is, with a few ex¬ 
ceptions, the presiding party, the fiercest of them ever talking 
and agitating, while the rest'bustle about at the law-courts, 
and cannot endure any one else to speak difforenUy from 
itself; and^bus all things, with only a few exceptions, under 
such a government, are majiaged by a party. Very much the 
case, said he. Some other party, then, is always separated 
from the mnltitudo. Which ? While the gpneral body are 
en^ged in the pursuit of gain, such as are naturally the most 
temperate generally become the wealthiest. Very probably. 

is it, methinks, that the greatest quantity of 
4filf!e^and what oo{nc6 with the greatest ease, is pressed out 
of these by the drones. Yes,—^for how, said he, can any one 
press it from those who libvo but little ? Such «realthjf people, 
L think, are oilted the pasture of the drones. Nearly so, 
replied he^ And the people will be a sort of third species^j— 
such as mind their own affairs, without mVidliug with 
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others, who have little propertj, bat are jet the mo^ 
aomeroas, and most prevailiag in a democraoj, whenever it 
is densely populated. It is so; bat this it will not often 
consent to do without getting some^bare of the honey. Thiu 
class, of coarse, always obtains a share, said I, as far as their 
leaders are able, by robbing those that have property, and 
giving it to the people, in o]^er that they niay eat most them¬ 
selves. Aye, said he, tliat is the way in which these become 
sharers. These, then, are obliged to defend themselves. Those 
thas despoiled are compelled to defend themselves, saying and 
doing all they can among the people. Of course. And though 
they have db inclination to introduce a change of government, 
they are charged with forming plots and plans against the 
common people, and being oligarchally disposed. What next ? 
After seeing that the people, not willingly, but through 
ignorance and the impositions of these slanderers, attempt 
to injure them, do they not then, indeed, even against their 
wills, become truly oligarchic?—though not spontaneously, 
for this very mischief is generated by the drone that stingy 
them. Quite so. And so they lay informations, make 
lawsuits, and have contests one with another. Very much 
so. And are not the people always used to place some 
one in special presidency over themselves, and to cherish him, 
and promote him to great power ? They are. And this, said 1, 
is plain, that whenever a tyrant rises, it is from the fact of 
thus presiding, and nothing else, that he flourishes. This is 
very clear. How, then, begins the change from a president 
into a tyrant ?—is it not clearly when the president begins 
to do the same as is told in the fable, about ^le temple 
of the Lycenn Zemi, to whom the wolf was dedicated in 
Arcadia? What is that? said fie. That whoever tastes 
human eutrails ^ixed with those of other oflerings, must 
necessarily become a wolf:—have you not heard the story ? 

I have. Well, then, supposing him to be thus the presidents 
the people, and having to deal with an extreraclyvt'V'mpliant 
multitude, he should not refrain from shedding even k.ntii^d. 
blood, but by unjust charges, as usual, should bring men 
into the Igw-cousts and mu^er thempas if he set no .'{due on 
human life, and, tasting with unholy month aml^ngui: oven the 
blood of relations, should banish men and slay them, propo£ng* 
the abolition <tt'debts and fresh division of lands,—^usi not 
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BQch &I 1 one of necossitj, and by destiny, be either destroyed 
by'his enemies, or else act the tprrant, and from a man, be> 
oome a wolf? Of great nec^ity, said be. This then, is 
he, said I—the same wl;o rises in sedition dgainst those 
who have property. Yes. And when he has b^n banished 
and returns against the will of his adversaries, he comes 
back, of course, an accomplished tyrant. It is plain. And if 
thepr cannot exjicl him, or put him to death on a state accu¬ 
sation, then they conspire to cut him off privately by' a 
violent death. It usually so happens, he observed. And 
besides this, all who have advanced to this statiop invent 
tAi» mucli-vauntcd tyrannical demand, asking «the people 
for certain body-guards, that the people's aid iiiay.be secured 
them. Of this, said he, they take sjiecial care. And 
methinks they grant them this through fear of his safety, 
though secure as to their own. Quite so. And when a man 
observes this, who has property, and who, besides that, is 
farther charged with bating the people,—be then, my friend, 
according to the answer of the oracle to Creesus, 

.To pebble-bedded Hennus flies, 

Nor waits the brand of cowardice ;*. 

a 

because he would not, said he, be a second time in fear, fiat 
surely, said I, be at least, nicthiuks, that is caught, is put to 
death. Of necessity so. It is plain, then,that this president of 
our state docs not like a noble jierson, nobly lie,'t but, after 
hurling down many others, cits in his chair of otBce, a con¬ 
summate tyrant of the state,—and not a president. Of coursa 
he ir likely to bo so, rejoined bo. 

Chap. XVII.-t— Shall we then exomin^ the happiness both 
of the man and the state,* in which such'a mortal as this is 
engendered? Let us do so by all means, said he. Does 
he not, then, said I, in the first days, and far a brief season, 
sm^le and salute eyery pno be meets, and asserting himself to 
be notyrant, and promise many things, both in public and 
and liberate men from debts, and distribute land both 
to the public and* those about him, and aff^t to Ibe mild 
and liberal towards all| He must, replied he. But, me- 
thinks, when ht becomes reconciled to south of his foreign 

* Thejsme omcnlar legend occurs in Herodotus, Clio, ch. bS. 
t Cp4p> Horn. 11. STi. 776; Odym. uiy. 3?. 
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enemies, and has destroyed others, and there is qtuet respecting 
these, he first of all is ever exciting wars, that the people 
may be. in need of a leader. Aye, that is likely. Is it not 
also tken^ that, being rendered ^oor by contributing to the 
public treasuiy, they may be compelled to be anxious for daily 
sustenance, and so less readily conspire against him ? Plainly 
so. And methinks, if he suspects that any of a free spirit will 
not allow him to govern,—in order that he may have some 
pretext for destroying them, ho exposes them to the enemy; 
for all these reasons a t 3 mi>nt must necessarily l>e always rais¬ 
ing war. Necessarily so. And, while he is doing these thin^ 
he will n^ssarily liecomc more hateful to the citizens. Of 
course. And, therefore, some of those who have been pro¬ 
moted along with him and are in power, use great plainness 
of speech, towards him and among themselves, finding fault with 
what is done,—such at least, as are of a more manly spirit. 
Aye, probably so. The tyrant, therefore, if he means to govern, 
must cut off all these, till he leave no one, either friend or foe, 
worth anything. It is plain. lie must carefully notice them, 
—who is courageous, who is magnanimous, who wise, who rich ; 
and in this manner is he happy, that, willing or unwilling, he 
is under a necessity of being an enemy to all like these; and 
to form plots agiiinst them, till he lias purged the state. A 
fine purging iudeeil 1 said he. Yes, said I, the reverse of 
what the physicians do with regard to animal bodies; for they 
take away the worst and leave the beet; but he does the con¬ 
trary. Because it seems, said he, if he is to govern, he must 
necessarily do so. 

Chap. XVIII.—By a blessed necessity, then -iruly, Is he 
bound, said I ; which compels him cither to live with a 
depraved multitude, — hated by them too, or not live at 
all. In such necessity be is, he replied. And the more he is 
hated by the citizens whilst he docs these things, will he pot 
so mnch the more require a greater number of guards, and 
those more faithful ? It is impossible he should iSo. • Who 
then are the faithful, and whence shall, he procure them f 
Many, said he, will come flying to him of their own accord, 
if lie gi^ them pay. By the dog^ saiij. I^on 8e'>m again 
to be talldng of certain drones, both foreign and multifoniK 
Aye, yon think right, replied he. Bat those of ^the state 
itself,—wonl^ he not desire to have them also as guards? 

s 
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How? After he has taken away the slaves from the oiti> 
sens, would he not give them their liberty, and make of them 
goai^ about his person ? By all means, said he ; for these 
are the most &ithful to hidi. What a blessed possession of 
thb tyrants, said I, is this which yon mention, he employ 
such friends and faithful men, after having destroyed the 
former ones! But at any rate, said he, such he surely does 
employ. And then his companions, said I, admire him, and 
the young citizens flock around him; but those that are 
respectable men both hate and fly from him.* Of course they 
would. It is not without reason, then, said I, that tragedy 
is generally thought a wise thing, and that Euripides is 
thought to excel in it. Why ? Because he uttered this, the 
result of deep reflection, that tyrants are wise, by intercourse 
with the wise;—and he plainly said, those were wise with 
whom they hold converse. And he commends tyranny too, 
said he, as some divine thing, and says a great dead else abont 
it, as do the other poets. Those composers then of tragedy, 
said I, as they are wise, will forgive both ourselves and others 
who establish governments analogous to our own, for not 
admitting them into our republic, as being panegyrists of 
tyranny. Methinks, said he, such of them, at least, as are 
well mannered, will forgive us. But they will go abont 
through other states, piethinks, drawing tt^tber the crowds, 
and put to sale their fine, magnificent, and persuasive words, 
and so draw over government to tyrannies and democracies. 
Just so. And do they not further receive rewards and are 
speci^Iy honoured, first by tyrants, as is natural, and next by 
a democrafl)'; but the higher they advance in the forms of 
government, the more doef honour forsal^ them, disabled as 
it were by an asthma from pursuing its progress. Entirely so. 

Chap. XIX.—^Thus far, said I, have we«,digressed; and 
noy 1et.us go back and tsilk about the army of the tyrant, 
beautiful as it is numerous, multiform, and over the same,— 
be maintained. It is plain, said he, that whatever 
siicred things there be in the state, these they will dei^il, and 
make the sale^proceeds therefrom to be such from time to 
time as to cau/^e the cfnnmons to pay lighter taxes. But 
when these fail, what will they do ? It is plain, said ho, 
that he q^d his boon-companions, and associates, mole and 
female, will be maintained out of his paternal inheritance. 
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I understand, said I:—^the part^ iJiai made the tyrant is 
to maintain him and his dompanions. Surely it must he so, 
replied he. How, say you? replied I:—if the people were 
to be enraged, and say, that it not just for a son arrived at 
mature age to be maintained by the father, but on the Con* 
trary, the &ther by the son, and that he did not beget and 
bring him up for this purpose, to be himself a slave to his 
slaves after they have grown up, and to maintain him and 
his slaves with we rest of the riotous crew,*~but rather that 
under his auspices he might be liberated from the rich in the 
the state, [|who are also called the good and worthy]] :—and 
now he <hders him and his companions to leave the state as a 
father drives from home his son and his rackety boon-fellows. 
By Zeus, then, the people, said he, such as they are, will 
know what sort of a creature they have begotten, embraced, 
and nurtured, and that being themselves the w^ker party, 
they are still tiying to drive out the stronger. How say you, 
replied I;—^will the tyrant dare to offer violence to his 
fcither, and actually strike him if he will not yield? Yes, 
^id be; for he has stripped him of his armour. The tyrant, 
said I, you call a parricide and a hard-hearted nourlsher of 
old age; and this, as it seems, would be an acknowledged 
tyranny ; and, as the saying is,—the common people, flying 
^m the smoke mf slavery among freemen, have fallen into 
the slavish Are of despotism, and instead of excessive and 
unreasonable liberty, they embrace the most rigorous and 
bitterest captivity of actual slaves, .^^ye,—this is very 
much the case, rejoined he. What then, said I, ipay it 
not be oondud^ with due consideration, that w.y*have shown 
in sufficient deta^ how tyranny arises out of democracy, 
and its nature also, when it does arise ? Quite sufficiently, of 
course, replied he. 

* 6r. SvyKXilwv aXXcuv. The word fvycXvc means the vileA: and 
most worthless scum of the people. Comp. Thucyd. vi> ^ where it is 
used in the same sense. 
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BOOK IX. 


ARGUMENT. 

In the ninth hoot the discuesion of tyranny ia concluded with a new cS 
ita origin and nature in die individual roaii, who, when thua affected, ie 
given op to all kinda of disordered passions that effectually exclude him 
from all chance of happiness. Hence is it, that, as good and healthy 
monarchical government is pre-eminently conducive to the highest hap¬ 
piness of the citizens,—so also tyranny is unfailingly productive of 
the most intense and general misery. This ia prov^ also from an 
analysis of the mental faculties, and a pretty full account is here given 
of the desires, pleasures, and indulgences by which they are affected, 
and which must be kept in constant subjection by the dominance of 
reason. 


Chap. I.—We have yet, said I, to consider the tyrannical 
man himself, how he arises out of the democratic,—and, when 
he does arise, what is his nature, and what kind of life be 
leads, whether wretched or happy. Yes, vtrs have, said he. 
Know you, said I, what I still want ? What ? We do not 
seem to have sufficiently distin^'uished as re^rda the desires; 
what is their nature and amount; and how many; and while 
there is any defect in this, the inquiry we make will not be 
very clear, tjs it not good time for that yet? I wish to know 
about themfor it is this. Of pleasures^ and desires that 
are not necessaiy, some seem to me contrary to law,—which 
indeed seem engendered in all men :—^though ..owing to the 
correction of the laws, and of improved desires aided by 
reaso'ii, they either forsake some men altogether, or are less 
namermiS;i^’l feeble, while in others they are more powerful 
and namcrous. , Will you inform me what these are ? 
said he. Such, said I, as are excited in sleep, when the 
rest of the soul—^wbich is- rational, mild, and (its governing 
prjpciple, is asleepV and when that part which is savage and 
rude, being sated with food and drink, frisks aj}uut, drives 
away sleep, and seeks to go and accomplish its p^tices;— 
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in sncli an one, yon knoir, it darea to do eTeiytliing, because 
it is loosed and disengaged from all modesty and prudence: 
for, if it pleases, it scruples not at the embraces, even of a 
mother, or any one else, whether ^ds, men, or beasts; nor to 
commit murder, nor abstain from any sort of meat,—and' in 
one word, it is wanting neither in folly nor shamelessness. 
You speak most truly, replied he. But when a man is in 
good health, methiuks, and lives temperately, and goes to 
sleep, after exciting his reason, and feasting it with noble 
reasoning^ and investigations, having thus attained to an 
internal harmony, and given up the appetites neither to want 
nor repletion, that they may be at rest, and not disturb that 
part which is best, cither by joy or grief, but suffer it by itself 
alone without interruption to inquire and long to apprehend 
what it knows not,—either something of what has existed, or 
now exists, or will exist hereafter; and so also, having soothed 
the spirited part of the soul, and not allowed it to be hurried 
into transports of anger, or to fall asleep with agitated passion ; 
—but after having quieted these two parts of the soul, and 
roused to action that third part, in which wisdom dwells, he 
will thus take his rest;—^you know, that by such an one the 
truth is best apprehended, and the visions of his. dreams are 
then least of all portrayed contrary to tho law. I am quite 
of this opinion, si^ he. We have digressed indeed a little 
too far in talking of these thingsbut what we want to be 
known is this, that in every one resides a certain species of 
desires that are terrible, savage, and irregular, even in some 
that we deem ever so moderate;—and this indeed becomes 
manifest in sleep.—^Now consider, if I seem to be-speaking to 
the purpose, and whether you agyee with me. Aye, indeed, 

I do. 

Chap. II.—^s for the people’s man then, recollect how we 
lescribed him, as being brought up somehow from infancy 
Under a parsimonious father, who valued avaricious de^res 
only; and despised all such as were unnecessi:^ ^ arising 
only out of a love of amusement and fine^.* Was he not ? 
Yes. But getting acquainted with the more refined, who 
are full of the desires just meiltioned, runni'iir into all 
sorts of insolence, and imbibing their manners through detei- 

* This refers to the description of the ditposparucoc i* book vift. 
ch. 12. 
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. tation of lus &t1ier*8 parenmonj;—and vrt having a bette* 
natural temper than his corrupters, and being drawn opposite 
ways, he at length settles down into a m^e of life eqni* 
distant from either, and ifo in his opinion, participating 
moderately of each, leads a life neither illiber^ nor lawless, 
after having thus become a democrat instead of an oli- 
garchist. Yes,—^this, said he, was and is our opinion of 
such an one. Suppose now again, that, when such an one has 
become old, he has a young son educated according to his 
own habits. I suppose it. And suppose, too, that the same 
happens to him as to his father,—^that he is drawn into all 
lawlessness, which his seducers call all b^dom; and that his 
father and his domestics are aiding those intermediate desires; 
—and that others also lend tlieir assistance (when these 
clever conjurers and tyrant-makers have no hopes of other¬ 
wise keeping youth in their power), and so contrive to excite 
in him a certain love which is to preside over the passive 
desires, whidi distribute what may be at hand to all the rest, 
—a certain large-winged drone ;*—or what else think you, 
is that kind of love ? For my part, said he, I think, it is no 
other than this. Well,—^when the rest of the desires buzz 
about, him,' full of their odours and perfumes, and crowns 
and wines, and the dissolute pleasures belonging to such 
associations,—and at last by their increase; and nurture, add 
to the drone a sting of desire, then truly he is sentinelled 
by madness as a life-guard,, and this president of the soul 
becomes frenzied; and even*^ should he find in himself any 
opinions or desires which are deemed good and modest, he 
kills them Had pushes them from him, till he has ridded him¬ 
self of temperance and has become brimfnt of madness. You 
perfectly describe, said be, the formation of a tyrannical man 
Is it not for some such reason as this, said I, that love has of 
oldcbeen said to be a tyrant ? It seems so, replied he. Well, 
ray friend, said I, and is not a drunken man likewise some- 
tyrannical spirit ? He is indeed. And besides 
that, he that is mad and disturbed in his mind, undertakes 
and hopes to be able to ^^vem not only men, but the gods 
as well. Entirely so, 'said he. The tyrannical character 

* Gr. irpoordrqv r&v Apy&v cat rd troifta Suivtftoiiivmv iwiSviumv, 
i'ir6irrt(Mv* gai fuyav nva. This is perhaps the best render 

ingbut the pasnge is somewhat obsenre. 
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then, happy man I becomes so in full perfection, when either 
by temper or pnrsuits, or both, he becomes drunken and ^ven 
up to lore and melancholy. Perfectly so, indeed. 

Chap. III.—Such an one, it seems, then, is thus engendered, 
—^bnt how does he pass his life?—Just as they say in their 
games, replied he;—this you sAiall tell me too.” 1 will tell 
you then, said I ; —^for I think, that in the next place, they 
l^re feastings and rerellings and banqnotings and mistresses, 
and all such things as may be expected among those with whom 
dwells the t^nrant love, and governing all in the souL Neces¬ 
sarily so, said he. Will there not then, each day and night, 
blossom forth nnmerons fierce desires, eagerly in want of 
many things ? Many indeed. And if they get any supplies 
[^of their wiBhes,^ these are soon spent ? Of course. And 
after this there are borrowings and forfeitures of property ? * 
Of course. And when everything fails them, must it not 
follow, that while the numerous and powerful desires nestled 
in the mind, will on the one hand raise a clamour, the men, 
OH the other hand, who are driven and goaded by the rest of 
the passions, but especially by love itself, which commands 
all the otherb as its life-guards, will rage with phrensy, and 
seek after people's property, to see if they can plunder it 
either by fraud or violence ? Quite so, said he. Of neces¬ 
sity, then, they nwist either plunder from all quarters, or else 
be hampered with great pain and anguish. Necessarily so. 
And as in such a man his new pleasures are greater than 
those he had before, and depriSciate the value of the others, 
will he not similarly deem it right for himself, however young, 
to have more than his father and mother, and te take away 
from them, when ‘'ho has si)ent his own portion, applying to 
his own use what belong to his parents ? Of course he will, 
replied he. ^nd if they will not give it up to him, will he 
not at finit tiy to pilfer or defraud his parents? By all 
means. And should he bo unable to do this, he will mext 
use rapine and violence ? I think so, reidied hr ,.But sup¬ 
posing, my fine fellow, that the old man and woman fall out 
and fight, wiU he not be very cautious and waiy of doing 
what is tyraniic^ ? I, for my part,-«aid he, am n< t q|uite sure 
about the safety of such a person's parci^. B it oy Zeps, 

* &r. iavew/tol xai rffc oioiac rapatpivtis, lit. the J^trotoinff ijf 
Moimr on iuury,jmd the eeizure property for non-payoumi. 
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Adimantos, think joa, that for the sake of a newly beloved 
and nnnecessaiy mistress, such a person would abandon his 
long loved and dosely cdnnectod mother; or for the sake 
a youth newly loved and with whom he has no ties, give np 
to stri{>eB his withered bat timo-hononred father, and tlio most 
ancient of all his friends, suffering them to be the slaves of 
these others, by bringing thoiii into the same house ? Yes, 
by Zens, 1 do, said he. It seems indeed, said I, a vastly 
blessed thing to be the father of a tyrannicid son ! Not at 
all so, said bo. Bnt what, when tho father and mothei^s 
riches are beginning to fail such an one, add when the great 
swarm of pleasures has been ali-cady collected wilchin him, 
will he not be the iirst to scale the wall of some bouse, or 
strip some one of his coat late at night, and after that rifle 
some temple ?—And in all these acts, as respects the opinions 
which he formerly liehl from boyhood, and which guided his 
decisions concerning good and evil, the passions, that are 
newly loosed from slavery and jdaced as the body-guards of 
Love, will prevail therewith;—and these indeed had only 
just been loosed from their dreamy sleep, when he was him¬ 
self still under the law and governed by his father, os under 
a democracy :—yet afterwards, when tyrannized over by love, 
Rich as he rarely was when in his di-eanis, he will ever be 
when awake, nor will he abstain from slaughter, however 
horrid, or food, or any deed wliatover:—but that tyrant love 
within him, living without restiaiiit of law or government, 
as if it were sole monarch, w'ul lead on the man it possesses, 
as it would a state, to every act of madness, whereby he can 
suppoTb hin^^lf and the mob of {^sions about him, which 
partly entering from without, through e.’il company, and 
partly through the manners of tho man and his associates, 
have been unchained, and set at liberty : now is not this the 
life of such an one ? It is this truly, said he. And if, said I, 
ther^be, only a few such in the state, and the rest of the people 
are sobe^^Jh'^J <>tit and serve as guards to other tyrauts, or 
assist t^em for hire in case of war: but remain at home 
daring peace and quiet, giving rise in the state to a great many 
minor evils. What meanryou ? Such as tho^ ; they steal, 
break open housefi^ cut purses, strip people of their clothes, 
rifle temples, make people slaves, and, where they can speak, 
sometimes fum false informers, give &Ise testimony, and take 
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bribes.* These then you call minor mischiefs, said he,—if 
there be bat a few such persons. What is small, said I, is 
small in comparison to the great; aftd all these things with 
regard to the tyrant, when compared with the wickedness 
and misery of the state, do not, as the saying is, come near 
the mark; for when the state has many each, and others 
for their companions, and when they perceive their own 
nnmber, then these are the persons who, led by the people’s 
folly, elevate to the tyranny the man among them who has 
within his soul most of the tyrant, and in the greatest 
strength. Probably so, indeed, said he; for he will be most 
suited for h tyrant. Of course, if they voluntarily submit to 
him:—but if the state will not allow him to use the violence 
towards them, with which he formerly treated his father and 
mother, so he will now again, if he can, chastise his country by 
bringing in his youthful associates, aud enslaving under them, 
as the Cretans say, his once dear mother-land and &ther- 
land:—and this will of course be the issue of such a man's 
desire. Entirely so, said he. Do not these then behave thus 
in private life, said I;—even before becoming rulers; first 
with the company they keep, either associating with their 
own flatterers and those who are ready to supply their every 
want ; or if they ask one for anything. Jailing down as 
suppliants, and deigning to assume the disguie^ of friends; 
but after they have gained their own purposes, acting as foes ? 
Quite so. l^hrohghout life then they live as real friends to 
no one whatever, but always dither as masters or slaves to 
another;—^because for liberty and true friendship the tyrant’s 
nature has no relish whatever. Quite so. M^y vfb not 
rightly call these men faithless ? Of coarse. And as unjust, 
moreover, os they possibly can be, if indeed we, in what we 
said before were rightly agreed as to the nature of justice? 
Aye^ we were'quite right, said he. Let ns then give a sum¬ 
mary account, said I, of this worst man of ours; he isHhe 
same kind of person, awake perhaps, whom we ju'-i described 
as asleep. Entirely so. And docs not that man become such, 
who with a tyrannical nature holds the soverulgfi sway, 
aud the longef he lives in tyrantdife become si. more and 
more ? Necessarily so, replied Glaucon, tSking up tiie di(i- 
coursc. 

* These grave Crimea are almost aimilariy enumerated in the Ooi^aa^ 
p. 508 e, and also by Xenophon, Mem. i. ra. 2, a. 62. 
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CsAP. lY.—^And will not the man, said I, who appears 
the most wicked, appear likewise the most wretched; and will 
not he who holds the tyikuny longest and exercises it most, be 
really such in the greatest 'measure and for the longest time ? 
-^but many as are men, so many are their minds. Of ne¬ 
cessity, said he, these tilings must ho so. And would not the 
tyrant man, said I, as closely resemble a state under tyranny, 
at the democratic man resembles the state under democracy, 
and so likewise as respects the others ? Of course. As state 
then is to state with re^rd to virtue and happiness, so snrelpr 
will man be to man likewise ? Of course. What then is 
the state governed by a tyrant as compared with' one under 
a kingly government,—such as we first described ? The exact 
contrary, said he; for the one is best, and the other the 
worst. I will not ask, said T, which you mean, for that is 
plain ; but do you judge is it thus or otherwise, that you 
judge of their happiness and misery ?—and let us not be 
struck with admiration when considering the tyrant Jiimself, 
or the few about him ; but let us, as we ought, enter into the 
whole state, and declare our opinion, after going through and 
viewing eveiy part. Yon propose what is right, said he:— 
and it is clear to all that no state is more wretched than one 
under tyranny, and none more happy than that under regal 
power. Well then, said I, in proposing <thcse same things 
with respect to individual men, should I rightly propose, if 1 
accounted that man a suitable judge of them, who can by in¬ 
tellectual power penetrate in& and inspect a man’s disposi¬ 
tion, and is not, as a child looking at exteriors, astounded 
by the pomp, which tyrants exhibit to those without, but has 
the power of looking prqperly through *’him ? If then I 
thought that we should all listen to the man, who from 
having dwelt with him in the same bouse, and been joined in 
his family transactions, is able to judge bow he behaves to 
eac£ of his domestics, [[in which most especially a man appears 
stripped^s^his actor's fineiy,[] and so also in public dangers; 
and if when he ha? observed all this, I were to bid him de¬ 
clare'hovf the tyrant stands, us regards happiness and misery, 
in comparison with othCrs.* You would her quite right in 

’ * Euripides, Jon. v. 621—4, has a shnilar sentiment beantiftdijr ex¬ 
pressed ‘ * 
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proposiiig thia, observed he. Are you willing then, said I, 
that we should set up to be of the number of those who are 
able to judm, and who have already fallen in with such cha¬ 
racters, so that we may have some one to answer our questions ? 
By all means. 

Chap. Y.— Come then, said I, thus consider it:—call to 
mind the mutual resemblance of the state and individual 
man ; and thus, considering each by turns, describe to ns the 
passions of each. What passions ? said he. To begin first,. 
said 1, with the state;—do you call the one under tyranny, 
free or enslaved ? Enslaved, said be, in the greatest degree 
possible. And moreover, you see in it some who are mas- 
tern and freemen ? 1 see some indeed, said he, but exceed¬ 
ingly few:—^but the greatest and best part therein generally 
is shamefully and wretchedly enslaved. If then, said I, the 
individual man resembles the state, will he not necessarily 
be placed under like circumstances, and his soul bo filled with 
slavery and illiberality, and those parts of it too be enslaved 
which were the most noble, and that small part of it too 
assume the mastery, which is the most wicked and insane of 
all ? Quite so, said he. What then,—^will you say, that such 
a soul is slavish or free ? Slavish perhaps, I say. But is 
not the state that is slavish, and governed by t^rranny, least 
of all able to do <what it likes ? Aye,—quite so. And 
speaking of a soul generally, will it not, when governed by 
tyranny, least of all do what it likes,—but being constantly 
hurried by some stinging passion? bo full of tumult and in¬ 
constancy? Of course it must be so. But will the state 
governed by tyranny be necessarily rich or poq$? Poor. 
And must a soul under a tyranny then be ever penurious 
and insatiable ? Just so, said he. But what,—must not 
such a state and such an individual be necessarily full of 
fear ? It must* be so. As for lamentations, and groans, and 
weepings, and torments, think you that you would find mire 
in any other kind of state ? By no means. And in a man, 
think you that such things exist in any one to a greater ex¬ 
tent tlmn in this tyrannical one who is maddened by* his 
desires and How can theyJ said he. It is with 

• 
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reference, I suppose, then to all these, and other snch like 
things, that jou haire deemed this the most wretched of all 
states ? Was I not right then in doing so ? said he. Certainly, 
said I. But what say you again as respects the tyrannical man, 
with regard to these same things ? That he is by far, said he, 
the most wretched of all in the world. This, replied I, you are 
not quite correct in saying. How ? said he. He is not as 
yet, methinks, said I, as unhappy as he can be. But who is so? 
The following person probably you will deem even yet more 
miserable than the other. TV'hich ? That man, said I, who 
being naturally tyrannical, remains not in private life, but is 
unfortunate enough to be induced by his destiny to become a 
tyrant. From what has l)ecn formerly observed, said he, 
I presume that what yon say is true. Yes, said I;—^but we 
ought not merely to conjecture nlwut mattere so important as 
these, but to sift them to the bottom, in the way we are now 
about to do;* for most momentous is‘the inquiry about n 
good life and a bad one. Quite right, said he. Consider, 
then, whether there be anything in what I say; fur, in con¬ 
sidering this question, it is my opinion tliat we ought to per¬ 
ceive it from what follows. From what ? From every indi¬ 
vidual private man, among such as are rich, and possess many 
slaves; for these have at least this resemblance to tyrants, that 
they rule over many,—the difference beiiiig in the multitude 
of the latter. Aye,—^there is some difference. Are you sure 
then that these live securely, without dread of their domestics ? 
Aye,—for what should the/fear? Nothing, said I; but do 
you understand the reason ? Yes;—^because the whole state 
assidis ea«h particular individual. You say right, replied I: 
—but what,—if one of thp gods were to lake a man who had 
fifty slaves or upw'anls out of the state,—both himself, his 
wife, and children,—and set them down in a desert with the 
rest of his property, and his domestics, wllere no freemen 
w€uld be likely to lend, him aid.—what kind of fear, think 
you, h^Bould entertain about himself, his children, and hia 
wife, of being destroyed by the domestics ? The greatest 
posSidltf^^ethinks, replied he. Would he not-be obliged to 
flatter some of his very claves and make then^many promises, 
iind set them alTliberty without need, and so appear to be 

• 6r. oUff9at xp4 rd rotavra, dXX’ efl /tdXa rotoirtf KiyV 
nonly { 
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himself the flatterer of servants ? He mnst of conrse he com¬ 
pelled to do so, said he, or else be destroyed. But what, said 
1;—if the god were to place round him many other neigh¬ 
bours who could not endure for any one to pretend to lord, 
it over another,—and, wherever they find such an one,* 
punished him with extreme rigour ? Slcthinks, ho would be 
still mote distressed, said he, when thus beset by a whole 
host of foes. And is not the tyrant bound in such a prison- 
house, if he be of such disposition os wo have described,— 
full of many and all kinds of aversions and desires; and 
whilst he is most eager in his soul, he alone of all in the 
state is not hllowed to go abroad, or to see what others love 
to see, but huddles himself at home, and lives mostly as a 
woman, envying the other citizens, whenever they travel 
abroad, and see what is good ? Wholly so, of course, re¬ 
plied he. 

Chap. VI.—Well, then, through such evils as these, 
does not the man reap still more, who, being ill-governed 
within himself, []a person whom you just now deemed to be 
the most of all wretched,^ remains not in private station, but 
through some fortune or other is obliged to act the tyrant, 
and, though unable to control himself, attempts to govern 
others, as if with a body diseased, aud unable to support itself, 
one were compelled ib live uot in a state of priviicy, but in 
wrestling and fighting against other bodies ? What you say, 
Socrates, replied he, is altogetlici' most, probable and true. 
Is not this condition, then, dear Glaucon, said I, altogether 
wretched; and does not the tyrant live more wretchedly 
even than the man that you conceive to live the most 
wretchedly of all ? Quite so, replied he. True is it, then, 
though one may fancy otherwise, that the really tyrannical 
man is really a sla^e to the greatest flatteries aud slaveries, and 
a flatterer of the most abandoned men ; and without ever ic^ 
the smallest degree satisfying his desires, he is of all men 
most in want of most things, and poor indeed, if one could 
but look into his whole soul, and full of fear throughupt Ji&t 
filled with terrora and griefs,—if, indeed, he resombl s the 
constitution of theistate ho rules:—and*he dqgs resem- le it; 
floes he not ? Extremely, said he. 

I And iu addition to tUs, shall we not ascribe also 4o the 
tyiant-man what we formerly mentioned that he must no- 
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* oesaarily be, and by gov^ning become intneasingly, enviona 
faithless, nnjust, nnmendly, impious,—the enteiwner anc 
enooniager of all vice; and from all these canses be specially 
happy himself, and redder all abont him happy likewise! 
'No one of understanding will, said he, contradict yon. Coma 
then, said I, as a judge who is examining the whole case; 
so tell me,—who, in your opinion, is first in happineea, and 
who second, and the rest in order, five in all; namely, the 
regal, the timocratio, the oligarchal, the democratic, and the 

r nnic. Easy, indeed, is this decision, said be:—for as 
^ came before us, I Imve judged of them as public actors, 
by their virtue and vice,—^happiness and its contraiy. ShaU 
we then hire oumelres a herald ? said I; or shall I myself 
declare, that the son of Ariston has judged the best and 
fastest man to be the happiest, fand that this is the man who 
18 fittest to be as king, and as king too over himself;] and 
that the worst and the most unjust is the most wretched; and 
that he is the most tyrannical, who in the greatest degree 
tyrannizes over himself and the state? So let it be pro¬ 
nounced by you, said he. Must 1, then, state in addition, 
said I, whether they be unknown to be such or not, to aU 
men, and the gods toe ? Pray do so, said he. 

Chap. VII.—^Well then, said I;—^this would seem to be one 
of our proofs; and this, if yon please, ‘must be the second. 
Which is this ? Since the soul, said I, of every individnal is 
divided into three parts, just as we divided our state, it will, 
in my opinion, admit of a second illustration. What is that ? 
It is thisof the parts of the soul there appear to me to be 
three plbasnres, one peculiar to each, vnth desires and govern¬ 
ments in like manner. •How say you ? replied he. One part 
we say, by which a man learns, another by which he is 
roused to spirit; but as for the third, it isoo multiform, that 
we cannot express it by any one word peculiar to itself, but 
mve named it from* the greatest and roost impetuous part 
thereoPl calling it the desiderative, from the impetuoisdiy of 
tlj^esires for eating and drinking, and sexual pleasures, and 
snch-inre enjoyments, and calling it money-loving als<^ as it is 
through weali^, most "especially that such 'desires are accom¬ 
plish^ And we said rightly, replied he. Well, then, if we 
are to Fall it the pleasure and delight in gain^ shall we not do 
best to reduce it under one head in our discourse, so that 
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we maj baye something qnite clear to onrselres, when we 
are spiking of this part of the soul ? And in calling it 
money-lovingy and profit-loving, shall we not be giving it its 
proper term ? Yes, I think so, saM he. Bat what; do not 
we say, that the spirited principle ought to be wholly ini- 

J elled to superiority, victory, and applause ? Especially so. 

then, we term it the oontoniioas and ambitious, shall we 
not accurately express it ? Most accurately. But [^as regards 
that part of the soul] by which we gain knowledge, it is 
dear to every one, that it is wholly intent on always know¬ 
ing the truth, wherever it may be; and as to wealth and 
glor^, least*of all does it care for these. Just so. By term¬ 
ing it, then, the love of learning, and philosophy, we shall be 
defining it correctly ? Of course. And in these people’s 
souls, said I, one governs in some, and the other in others, 
as it happens ? Just so, said he. This was why wo said 
then, that of men also there were three original species; the 
philosophic, the ambitious, and the avaricious ? Surely so. 
And likewise three species of pleasures,—corresponding to 
each of the othera ? Yes, certainly. You know, then, said 
I, tliat if yon were to ask these three men, by turns, which 
of these lives is the pleasantest, each would most commend 
his own; and the money-maker would say, that, compared 
with the pleasures *of acquiring wealth, those arising from 
honour, or learning, are of no value, unless they bring in 
money ? True, said ho. And what says the ambitious man ? 
said I: docs not he deem the pleasure arising from money¬ 
making a sort of burden ;—and again, that which arises from 
learning, unless it bring him honour, mere smoke an<f triffing ? 
So it is, said he. And as for the philosopher, said I, we may 
suppose that he deems all other pleasures in comparison with 
that of knowing the nature of truth os a mere nothing, and 
that, while constantly employed in learning something of this 
kind, ho is not far off from pleasnre,'‘->and calls them really 
necessary, because he wanted none else, except when com¬ 
pelled by necessity.* This, said he, you should well kpQjv. 

* The real tpiritval luture of this troth ii^beaotifaUy expr'-ssed in die 
Phedo, p. 67 a: —jral iv ^ hv Zwuev, o^rue~^iyfirdnt tnA/ufia rov 
ftdkvai, Idv 8rt pdXiora fitiSiv awfiari fitiSk Koutiitv&Mv. 

In wdffa Apayiaif fttidk &vamfiir\&iu.9a rije roirov fiAug, aXXa 
KaOaptiotfitv air’ airov. Sue dv 6 OtAg airdg diroXiaf )ijtSg. 
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Chap. YIII.—^When these several lives then, said I, and 
the pleasures peculiar to each, are at variance with each other, 
not with reference to a mode of life, worthier or more base, 
worse or better,—^bnt meielj with reference to living more 
pleasantly or painfully;—how can we know which of the 
two spe^ most in accordance with truth ? I am not, said 
he, quite able to toll. But consider it thns:—^by what crite¬ 
rion ought we to judge about matters rightly presented for 
our judgment;—^is it not by experience, prudence, and rea¬ 
son,—or can we find any better criterion than these ? How- 
can we ? said he. Consider now;—of the three men, who is 
the most experienced in all the jdeasures ?—^Think you that 
the money-loving man, by learning the real nature *of truth, 
gains more experience in the pleasure arising from know¬ 
ledge, than the philo 80 ])her has in that resulting from the 
acquisition of wealth ? There is a groat difference, said he: 
for the philosopher muqt necessarily from early childhood 
taste the other pleasures; but what it is to know real beings, 
and how sweet is its pleasure, the money-getting man need 
not taste, or become experienced therein ;—nay, indeed, it is 
no easy matter, even should he earnestly try to accomplish 
it. The philosopher then, said I, far surpasses the money- 
getting man, at least in experience of both the pleasurea 
Far indeed. Bnt what as regards the Ambitious man—^has 
he any more experience in tho pleasure arising from honour, 
than the philosopher in tlia^ which arises from the exerclfm 
of intellect ? Honour, indeed, said he, attends them all,, if 
each obtains his object: for the rich man is honoured by 
many, add so is the brave, and the wise; so all of them have 
experience, os to the kiqd of pleasure attending honour, 
but in the contemplation of being itself, as to tho pleasure 
which it gives, it is impossible for any «other than the 
philosopher to have tasted it. On the ground of expe¬ 
rience then, said I, ho of all men is the best judge. By 
. far. And surely, including prudence also, he alone has 
expegenoe. Of cpunse. But the organ, by which these 
pleasures'must be judged, is not the organ of the money- 
getter, nor of the ambitious man, but of <the philosopher. 
.Which is that?* Wo said somewhere, that they must Ije 
judged ftf by reason.—did we not? Yes. Bat reasoning is 
chiefly tho organ of the philosopher ? Of course it is. If 
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then the tbin^ to be detemined could be best determined 
by riches and gain, what the money-getting man commended, 
or despised, would necessarily be most agreeable to troth ? 
Quite so. And if by honour, victory, and /soorage,—must it 
not be as the ambitious and contentions man determined ? 
It is evident. But since it is by experience, prudence, and 
reason, it follows of course, said he, that what is praised by 
the philosopher and the lover of reason must be the most 
true.—Of the three pleasures, then, that which belongs to that 
part of the soul by which we learn most is the most pleasant, 
and that roan in whom this part of ns holds the chief sway lives 
the pleasantest life. How can it be doubted ? said he:—for the 
wise roan, who has the supreme right to commend, commends 
his own life. But which life, said I, does our judge pj'o- 
nonnee the second, and which the second pleasui'e ? Plainly, 
that of the warlike and ambitious man ; for this is nearer to 
his own than that of the money-getter. And that of the 
covetous, as it appears, is last of all ? Of course, said he. 

Chap. IX.—^Theso things then will succeed one another 
in order; and the just man will twice prevail over the un¬ 
just :—the third victf»ry now, as at the Olympic games, is 
sacred to Olympian Zeus, the Saviour; for you must con¬ 
sider, that, w’ith the oxco{>tion of that of the wise man, the 
pleasure of the others is by no means genuine nor pure, 
but somehow shadowed over, os 1 think 1 have myself 
heard from one of the wise mep:—and this truly would bo 
the greatest and most complete downfal. Extremely so ;— 
but bow mean you V 1 will thus trace it out, said 1, whilst 
in searching you answer my questions. Ask thcd^*^id he. 
Tell me then, said I, do we not say that pain is contrary to 
pleasure? Quite so. And do wo not say likewise, that to 
feel neither pleasure nor pain is something ? We say it is. 
And that the state between both of these is a certain 
tranquillity of the soul with i-efcrence to them;—do you ^lot 
BO understand it ? Just so, he replied. Do you not teniember, 
said I, the speeches of tlie diseased, which they utteiijrhen 
they are sick ? What are they ? That nothing is sweeter 
than health, bat that it escaped fheir ^tice i 'fore they 
became sicl^ that it was the sweetest, i rem< ...her it, said 
he. And arc you not w'ont to hear those who Are under 
Tcnte pain say, that there is nothing sweeter than a cessa- 
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lion £rom pun ? I do hear them. And yon may perceive 
the same thing in men, I think, when they are in other bnt 
nmilar circumstances, where, if in pain, they extol a freedom 
from pain and the tranquillity of such Sk state, as being 
most sweet, though they db not extol that of feeling joy. 
Because perhaps the latter, said he, becomes at that time 
sweet and desirable,—namely, tranquillity. And when any 
one ceases, said I, from feeling joy, the tranquillity of 
pleasure will be painful. Perhaps so, said he. This tran¬ 
quillity, then, which we just now said was between the two, 
will at times become both pain and pleasure. It seems 
so. What,—^is it possible, tlmt what id neither of the two 
should become both? Ido not think so. And moreover, 
when what is pleasant or painful is in the soul, both sensations 
are a certain excitement; are they not ? Yes. But did not 
that which is neither painful nor pleasant appear just now 
to be tranquillity, and between these two? It did appear 
so. Ilow is it right, then, to deem it sweet not to be in 
pain, or painful not to enjoy pleasure ? It’ is by no means 
right. In these cases, then, tranquillity is not really so, said 
I; but it appears pleasant by comparison with the painful, 
and painful compared with the pleasant; and there is no¬ 
thing genuine in these appearances as regards the truth of 
pleasure, but a (%rtain magical delusion. Aye,—just as our 
argument proves, ho replied. Consider the pleasures then, 
said I, which do not arise from the cessation of pain, so as 
not frequently daring our 'discussion to hold the frequent 
notion that these two naturally thus subsist; viz., that plea¬ 
sure is tl^ cessation of pain, and pain the cessation of pleasure. 
How, said he, and to what pleasures do you allude ? There 
are many others, said I, particularly if you wish to consider the 
piecuures that arise from smell; for these, without any pre-' 
ceding pain, are on a sudden immensely great, and, when they 
cease, they leave no pain behind them. Most true, said he. Let 
us not thbn be persuaded that pure pleasure is the removal of 
pain^or ^n the removal of pleasure. No, we will not. But 
yet, saicil, those which extend through the body to the soul, 
and which are called ‘pleasures, the greatqist part of them 
utmost, and the most considerable, are of this species,— 
certain cessations from pain? They are so. , And are not 
the preconceptions of pleasure and pain, which arise in 
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the miod from their expectation, of the same kind ? Of the 
same. 

Chap. X.-— Do you know then, eaid I, of what class they 
are, and what they chiefly resemble ? What ? eajd he. Do 
you concmve, said I, there is any such thing in natnre as this, 
the above, the below, and the middle ? I do. Do you think 
then that any one, when brought from the below to the middle, 
imagines an^hing else than &at he is brought to the above; 
and when he stands in the middle, and looks down whence 
he was brought, will he imagine that he is anywhere else 
than abov& whilst yet he has not seen the true above ? By 
Zeus, said he, I do not think that such an one will ima¬ 
gine otherwise. But if he should again, said I, be carried to 
^e below, he would conjecture he was carried to the below, 
and conjecture rightly ? He would of course. Would he not 
be thus aflected from his want of experience in what is really 
above, and in the middle, and below ? Plainly so. Would 
you wonder then, that while men are inexperienced in the 
truth, they have unsound opinions about many other things,— 
and that as to pleasure and pain, and what is between these, they 
are likewise aJOTected in the same manner; so that, oven when 
they are brought to what is painful, they conceive truly, and 
are really pained; but when from pain they are brought to the 
middle, they strongly imagine that they have arrived at the 
highest pitch of pleasure, in the same manner as those, who 
along with the black colour lorjc at the gray, through inex¬ 
perience of the white, and sb are deceived ? and just so those 
who consider pain along w;ith the freedom from^jOaui, are 
deceived through inexperience of pleasure. By Zeus, said he, 
I should not wonder, but much rather if it were not so. Con¬ 
sider the matter thus, said I; are not hunger and thirst, and 
such-like things, certain emptinesses in the bodily habit ? Of 
course. And are not ignorance and folly an emptiness in ^he 
habit of the soul ? Quite so. And is not the one fllied when it 
receives food, and the other when it acquires intelligence ? 
Surely. But which is the more real repletion, the 

less, or the more truly real beingIt is plain, tliat of the 
more real. Which species, then, do yon^liink, participate 
most of a purer essence; those which partake ol bread and 
drink, and me.it, and all such sort of nourishment^ or that 
species which partakes of true opinion and science, and Intel* 

T 2 
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ligence, and, in ahorfc, of all virtae ?—And judge of it thoa 
That which ia connected with what ia alwaya aimilar, and 
immortal, and true, and ia ao of itael^ and arises in what is 
of the same character, think ^ou that it has more of tho 
reality of being, than what is connected to what is never 
similar and mortal, and is such itself, and is generated in a thing 
uf the same ^character ? Ay^ said he, this differs greatly 
from that which is always similar. Does then the essence of 
that which ia always similar participate more of essence than 
of science ? IJy no means. Jiut whut as regards truth ? Nor 
of this neither. If it participate less of truth, docs it not 
likewise do so of essence ? Of necessity. In shoi^, then, do 
not those species which relate to the care of the body partake 
less of truth and essence, than those relating to the care of the 
soul ? By far. And the body likewise less than the soul; do 
you not think so ? I do. Is not that which is filled with more 
real beings, and is itself a more real being, in reality more 
truly lillod thun that which is filled with less real beings, and 
is itself a less real being ? Of course it ia. If then it be 
ploMant to bo filled with what is suitable to nature, that * 
which is in reality filled, and with more real being, must be 
made both more really and more truly to Gnjoy true pleasure; 
but that which participates of less real being, must be loss truly 
and solidly filled, and.iarticipates of a morrf uncertain and IcL 
genuine pleasure. Most necessarily, sjiid he. Such then as are 
unacquainted with wisdom and virtue, and are always conver 
sant in feaatings and things oY that kind, arc carried, as it ap- 
I^rs, to the below, and back again to tlie middleand there 
they wairiibr during lifebut as they never pass beyond this, 
they do not look towards fjio true above, and are not carried 
to It; nor are they ever really filled with real being; nor 
have they ever tasted solid and pure ideasure; but, after the 
m^ner of brutes looking always downwards, bowed towards 
. ^ch and their tahle^ they live feeding and coupling; and 
from a lust for such things, they kick and push at one another 
f® iro n horns ^d Loof^ and perish through their own 
lUMtiety, Jtist like those who are filling wth unreal being that 
which IS no real ^hig, her friendly to themselves. You are 
^scnbing, Socrates, with quite oracular perfection, rejoined 
Glaucon, ^hat is the life of the multitude. Must they not 
then, of necessity be conversant with pleasures mixed with 
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pains, images of the true pleasure, shadowed in outline, and 
coloured by their position beside each other; so that both 
their pleasures and pains will appear vehement, and engender 
their mad passions in the foolish ? Hen(» also they must 
fight about these things, as Stesichorus says those at Troy 
fought about the image of Helen, through ignorance of the 
true one. Of necessity, said he, something of this kind must 
take place. 

Chap. XI.—But what ? must not the same things neces¬ 
sarily happen to the irascible part of the soul, whenever 
any one gratifies it, either through envy from ambition, or 
violence from contentiousness, or anger from moroseness, 
pursuing a glut of honour, of con(j[uest, and of anger, both 
wiUiout reason, and without intelligence ? Such ^ngs as 
these, said he, must necessarily happen with relation to this 
part of the soul. What then, said I;—can we confidently 
say concerning all the pleasures, both as respects the avari¬ 
cious and the ambitious part, that such of them as obey 
science and reason, and, in conjunction therewith, .pursue and 
obtain the pleasures of which the prudent part of the soul is 
the leader, that these will obtain the truest pleasures, as far 
as it is possible for them to attain true pleasure, and in as 
much as they follow truth, pleasures properly their own; if 
indeed what is best for each bo most properly his own ? Aye, 
it surely is most properly his own, said he. When then the 
whole soul is obedient to the philosophic part, and there is no 
sedition in it, then every part *!ii other respects performs its 
proper business, and is just, and also reaps its own pleasures, and 
such as are the best, and as far as is {K>s6ible the mo&v'glfnuine. 
Certainly, indeed.’ But when aiyr of the others governs, it 
happens that it neither attains its own pleasures, and it com¬ 
pels the other ^>art8 to pursue a pleasure foreign to them, and 
not at all genuine. It does so, said he. Will not then those 
parts, which are most remote from philosophy and re^on 
most especially effect such things ? Very much so. And is 
not that which is most remote from law and order, m^t re¬ 
mote likewise from reason ? It plainly is. And I ave'not the 
amorous and |:he tyrannical desires appeared *0 bo most 
remote from law and order ? Extremely lb. / "d the roy?l 
and the moderate ones, the least remote t Yes. '](|he tyrant 
then, I think, will be the most remote from true pleasure, 
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and sncli as is most properly his own, and the other will be 
the least. Of neoessitj. And the tyrant, si^ I, will lead 
a life the most unpleasant, and the king the most pleasant. 
Of great necessitj. Do you know then, said I, how mnoh 
more unpleasant a life the tyrant leads than the king ? If 
you tell me, said he. As there are .three pleasures, as it 
seems, one legitimate, and two ill^timate; the tyrant in car¬ 
rying the illegitimate to extremity, and flying from law and 
reason, dwells with slavish pleasures as his life-guardians, and 
how flu: he is inferior cannot easily be told, unless it be done 
in this nmnner. How ? said he. The tyrant is somehow in 
the third degree remote &om the oligarchic character; for the 
democratio was halfway between them. Yes. Will he 
not then dwell in the third, picture of pleasure, distant from 
him as regards truth, if our former reasonings be true ? Just 
so. But the oligarchic is the third again ^m the royal, if 
we suppose, the aristocratic and the royal the same 7 He is 
the thi^. The tyrant then, said I, is rembte from tme plea¬ 
sure, the third from the third ? ^ it seems. A plain snr- 
flioe then, said I, may be the image of tyrannical pleasure, as 
to the computation of length, (^rtainly. But as to power, 
and the third augment, it is manifest by how great a dis¬ 
tance it is remote. It is manifest, said he, to the computer 
at least. If now, conversely, any one shdil say the king is 
distant from the tyrant as to truth of pleasure, as much as is 
the distance 9, and 20, and 700, shall he not, on completing 
the multiplication, find him le^ng the more 'pleasant lif^ 
and the tyrant the more wretidied one, by this same distance 1* 
* T1&‘'itShowing nomberB are employed by Flato in this place. He 
oonmdert the Roj/^ character aa^alogooa to unity, the Oligarchic to the 
number 3, and d^e Tyrannic to the number 9. As 3 therefore is ti^c of 
unity, the Oligarchic is the third from the Royal character; and in a 
manner the Tyrant is diginnt from the OUgarchitt by the triple in 
number; for 9 is the triple of 3, jnst as 3 is the triple of 1. Bat 9 is a 
plsjg^ numbmr, the len^ of which is 3, and also its breadth. And a 
tyrannic, says Plato, is the last image of a royal life. He also calls 3 a 
power, beoanse unity being moltipli^ by it, Cud itself by itself, and 9 by 
it, theea.iyj |l be prodnced 3, 9, 27. Bat he calls the third angment 27, 
arising from the mnltiplication of Ihe power 3, and produdng dmth or a 
solid nnmber. Lastly, 27 mMtipIied into its^ produces 729, winch may 
he considered as a perfect mnltiplication, tins number being the 6th 
p&wer of 3; and 6 as is well known is a perfect number. Hence, as tiw 
king is aniCagons to 1, he is said, by ITato, to be 729 times distant from 
the Tyrant. 
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Ton hare heaped op, said he, a prodigious account of the dif¬ 
ference between these two men, the just and the unjust, with 
refereuce to pleuure and pain. Yet the numbers are true, 
said I, and corresponding to their lives, if indeed days, and 
night^ and months, and years, correspond to them.' But 
they do correspond, said l^e. If then the good and just man 
surpasses so Hue the evil and nnjust man in pleasure, in what 
a prodigious degree further sh^l he surpass him in decorum 
of life, in beauty, and in virtue! Frodi^ous, indeed, by Zens, 
he replied. 

Chap. XII.—Well then, said I, since we have reached 
this part *of our argument, let us recapitulate what wo first 
said, on account of which we came hither: now it was said, 
if I mistake not, that it is advantageous to one who is 
thoroughly unjust, but who hxis the character of being 
just, to ‘commit injustice. Was it not so said? It was 
indeed. Now then, said I, let us -settle this point, since 
we have now settled the other, with reference to acting 
justly and unjustly, what power each of these possesses 
in itself. How ? said he. Let us ideally fashion an image 
of the soul, that the man who said those things may 
know what he said. What kind of image ? said he. One 

those creatures, said I, which are &bled to have been of 
old, as that of Chimmra, of Scylla, of Cerberus; and many 
others are i^ken of, where many particular natures existed 
together ia one. They are spoken of indeed, said he. Let 
us form now the figure of a 'hi-eature, 'V'arious, and many¬ 
headed,* having all around heads of hamo creatures, and of 
wild, and having power in itself of chan^ng all heads, 
and of breeding ‘them out of itself. This is the work, said 
he, of a skilful modeller: however, as the formation is easier 
in reasoning, ^han in wax and such-Uke, let it be formed. Let 
there be now one other figure of a lion f and one of a man ; 
but let the first be by far the greatest, and the second bit the 
second in bulk. These are easy, said he, and they are 
formed. Unite now these three in one, so that th^ may 
somehow coexist. They are united, said he. Foim now 
around them <^e extemal appearance of one of t^iem, that of 

* this many-headed beast, dnire is rignified. 

f 'fhiB lion signifies anger, and the figure of a man revon i for the 
whole sonl is divided into reason, anger, and desire. 
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the man; bo that to one who is not able to see what is 
witbin, but who perceives only the external covering, the 
man may appear one creature. It is formed all round, said 
he. Let us now tell him who asserts that it is profitable to 
this man to do injustice, but to do justice unprofitable, that 
he asserts nothing else, than that it is profitable for him to 
feast the multiform creature, aud to make it strong ; and 
likewise the lion, and what rcs[iect8 the lion, whilst the man 
he kills with famine, and renders weak, so as to be dragged 
whichever way either of those drag him; and that he will 
also find it advantageous never to accustom the one to live in 
harmony with the other, nor to make them friends, but suffer 
them to bite one another, and to fight and devour en(*Ii 
other. IJo, said he, wlio commends the doing injustice, 
undoubtedly asserts these things. Jiiid docs not ho again, 
who says it is advantageous to act justly, say that he ought 
to do and to say such things by which the inner man shall 
come to have the most entire command of the man, and, as a 
tiller of the ground, shall take care of the niany-hcaded crea¬ 
ture, cherishing the mild ones, and nourishing them, and 
hindering the wild ones frdm growing up, taking the nature 
of the lion as his ally, and, having a common care for all, 
make them friendly to one another, and to himself, and so 
nourish them ? He who commends justice'Undoubtedly says 
such things as these.' In all respects, then, he who com¬ 
mends justice would seem to speak the truth, but he who 
commends injustice, to speak 'what is false; for, as respects 
pleasure, applause, and profit, ho who cbmmends justice 
speaks '■wto truth, and he who discommends it speaks nothing 
genuine ; nor does he disconiinend with understanding what 
he discommends. Not at all, said he, as appears to me at 
least. Let us then in a mild manner persuade^him (for it is 
not willingly he errs), asking him, O blessed man! do not 
we Kiy that the maxims of things beautiful and base become 
so upon such accounts as these ? Those are good which make 
the brutal part of our nature most subject to the man, or 
rather**|>erbaps to that which is divine; while those are evil 
which enslave the mild part of our nature to jiho brutal^ 
will he agree with hs,—or how ? He will, if he be advised 
by mo, ^id he. Is there then any one, said I, whom it avails, 
from this reasoning, to take gold unjustly, supposing some> 
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thing of this kind to happen, if, while talcing the money, he 
at the same time subjects.the best part of himself to the 
worst ? Or, if, taking gold, he should enslave a son or 
daughter, and that even to savage and wicked men, shall we 
not say this would not avail him, not though he should receive 
for it a prodigious sum ? But if he enslaves the most divine 
part of himself to the most impious and most polluted part, 
without any pity, is he not wretched ? ^nd does he not take 
a gift of gold to bis far more dreadful ruin, than Eriphyle 
did when she received the necklace for her husband's life ? 
By far, said Glaucon; for I will answer you for him. 

Cbap. XIII.—Do yon not, then, think that intemporanoe 
has of old been blamed on these accounts, because. in 
such persons that terrible, great, and multiform beast was 
indulged more than was decent ? Plainly so, said he. And 
are not arrogance and moroseness blamed, when the lion¬ 
like and serpentine disposition increases and stretches beyond 
measure ? Certainly. And arc not luxury and effeminai^ 
blamed beoiuse of the remissness and looseness of this dispo- 
^tion, when it engenders cowardice in the man ? What else ? 
Are not flattery and illiberality blamed, when any one makes 
this irascible part Itself subject to the brutal crew, and, for the 
sake of wealth and its insatiable lust, accustoms the irascible 
to be aflxonted from its youth, and instead of a lion to become 
an ape ? Entirely so, Riid he. But why is it, do you think, 
that mechanical arts and handicrafts bring disgrace ? Shall 
we say it is on any other accomft than this, that when a man 
has the form of t^t which is best in his soul naturally weak, 
so as not to bo able to govern the creatures withi" kimself, 
but ministers to them, he is able only to learn what flatters 
them ? It is likely, said he. In order then that such an one 
may be governed in the same manner as the best man is, do 
we not say that he must bo the servant of one who is the best, 
and who has within him the divine governing principle? nc| at 
all conceiving that he should be governed to the hurt of the sub¬ 
ject (as Thrasymachus imagined), but, as it is best for every 
one to be governed, b^ one divine and wis^ most es^’''oiaIiy pos¬ 
sessing it as his own within him, if not subjecting aimself to 
it externally; tihat as far as possible we may all resemble one 
another and be friends, governed by one and the same? 
Rightly, indeed, said he. And law at h^t, said*I, plainly 
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shows it intends such a thin^, being an ally to all in the city; 
as does likewise the gorranment of ohildten, in not allowing 
them to be free till we Mtablish in them a proper goTemment> 
as in a city; and having cultivated that in them which is 
best, by that which is beet in ourselves, we establish a similar 
guardian and governor for yontli, and then at length we set it 
free. It shows it indeed, said he. In what way then shall we 
say, Glaucon, and according to what reasoning, that it is pro¬ 
fitable to do injustice, to be intemperate, or to do an 34 hing 
base, by which a man shall indeed become more wicked, but 
yet shall acquire more wealth, or any kind of power ? In no 
way, said he. But how shall we say it is profitable for the 
unjust to be concealed, and not to sufier punishment ? or does 
he not indeed, who is concealed, still become more wicked ? 
but he who is not concealed, and is punished, has the brutal, 
part quieted, and made mild, and the mild part set at lib^y. 
And the whole soul being settled in the best temper, in pos¬ 
sessing temperance and justice, with wisdom, acquires a more 
valuable habit than the body does, in acquiring vigour and 
beauty, with a sound constitution; in as far as the soul is 
more valuable than the body. Entirely so, said he. Will 
not everybody then, who possesses intellect, regulate his life, 
first by extending hither the whole of his powers, honouring 
those branches of science which will render his soul of this 
kind, and despising 'all other things ? It is plain, said he. 
And next, said I, with regard to a good habit of body and its 
nourishment, he will spend ^his life in attention to these, 
not that he may indulge the brutal and irrational pleasure; 
nor ysWwith a view to health, nor principally with 
reference to becoming strong, healthy, and beautiful, unless 
by these means he is to ’become temperate likewise: but 
he always appears to adjust the harmony of the body for the 
sake of the symphony which is in the soul. By all means, 
saiil he, if indeed he is to be truly musical. Will he not 
then, in acquiring wealth, maintain accord and symphony ? 
nor moved by the congratulations of the multitude will he 
increase thaxbulk of‘his treasures to an infinite amount, occa¬ 
sioning thereby infinite «evils ? I think noiy said he. But 
looking, said I, to*>the government of it himself, and taking 
care that nothing there be moved out of its placq, through the 
greatness or smallness of his property, thus governing as fisr 
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as he is able^ he will add to his propertj, and spend out of it. 
£0111017 BO, said he. He will regard hononrs, likewise, in 
the same manner; of some he wul willingly take a share, 
and taste of those wliich he judges will render him a better 
man, but as for those which he thinks would dissolve that 
habit of soul which subdsts within him, he will fly from both 
those privately and in public. He will not be willing, then, 
said he, to act the politician, if he takes care of ibis. Yes, 
truly, said I, in his own stat^ and greatly too; but not pro¬ 
bably in bis country, unless some iMvine fortune befal him. I 
understand, said he. You mean in the state we have now 
established,* which exists only in onr reasoning, but I think 
has no existence on earth. But in heaven, probably,—said 
I, there is a model of it, for any one who inclines to contem¬ 
plate it, and on contemplating to regulate himself accord¬ 
ingly ; and to him it matters not whether it does exist any¬ 
where, or will ever exist herefor he would perform the 
duties of this city alone, and of no other. It is reasonable, 
said he. 
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BOOK X. 

ARGUMENT. 

The concluding book of the Republic comprises two main subjects of 
inquiry. First, he explains more fully than he had don^ in the third 
book, the reason for excluding from his pattern state the accomplish* 
ment of poetry, so highly prized by the Atlienians, but nevertheless he 
allows the admission of tliat cliaste and harmless kind of it; such as 
hymns to the gods and odes in honour of celebrated men f—and, lastly 
he treats of the rewards both present and to come, resulting from the 
practice of justice,—and of the punishments on the other which attend 
on iiqustice, which is totally opposed to state>happines8. 

Crap. I.—^Moreover, remarked I, both in many other re¬ 
spects, I observe that we have been rightly establishing our 
state, better indeed than all others; and not least so do 1 say, 
as regards our sentiments concerning poetry. "What are 
they ? said he. That no part of it which is imitative should 
by any means be adpiittcd for tliat it nfhst not be admitted 
appears now, methinks, exceedingly clear, since the several 
forms of the soul have been distinguished ajiart from one ano¬ 
ther. How do you mean ? *’That I may tell it to you,—(for 
you will n ot denounce me to the composers of tragedy, and 
the reSt^f the imitative class),—all such things as these seem 
to bo the ruin of the intellect of the he'ar^rs,—that is, of such 
of them as have not a test to enable them to discern their 
peculiar nature. What consideration, said hf, leads you to 
say this ? It must be stated, said 1; although a certain 
frfcndship, at least, and reverence for Homer, which I have 
had froifl m^ childhood, almost restrains me from tolling 
it ; for he seems trqly both to have been the first leader and 
teacher of ^11 the good composers of trag&ly; but still the 
man must not be honoifted in preference to tenth. But what 
I mean must be-spoken. By all means, said he. Hear me 
then, or ^ther answer me. Put your question then. Can you 
tell me perfectly, what is the nature of imitation ?—for I do not 
myself altogether understand its meaning. Is it posnble then, 
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said he, that I shall any how understand it ? That would be 
DO w^ strange, said 1 ; since those who are dim-sighted per¬ 
ceive many things sooner tlian those who see more clearly. 
The case is so, said he; but while you are present, I would 
not venture to tell, even though 1 hud some inkling of it, hue 
consider it yourself. Du you wish then, that wo hence begin 
our inquiry in our usual method ? for wo used to suppose a 
certain idea relating to many individuals, to which we give 
the same name;—do you not understand ? I do understand. 
Let us supirase now any one you please among the many, as 
for example, if you will, tliero are many beds and tables. 
Of course. * But the ideas, at least respecting these pieces of 
fnruiture, arc two, one of bed, and one of table. Yes. And 
do we not usually say, that the workman of each of th^e 
pieces of furniture, looking towards the idea, makes them 
thus—one of them the be<ls, and the other the tables which 
we use ;—and all other things in like manner?—for surely 
i)ot one of the artificers makes the idea itself ; for how can 
ho? By no means. See now then, what kind of an artificer 
do you call this ? Which ? lie who makes all things 
which each several artificer makes. You are alluding to 
some skilful and wonderful person. Not yet, at least; but 
you will much more say so presently ; for this same me¬ 
chanic is not only able to make all sorts of utensils, but 
makes everything also which springs from the earth, and 
he makes all sorts of animals, ^himscjf as well as others; 
and besides these things, he makes the earth, the heaven 
and the gods, and all things in heaven, and in Hades under 
the earth. You are sneaking, said he, of a perfectly wonderful 
sophist. Do you disbelieve mo ? said I; but tell me, do you 
not think that there is such an artificer; or that in one re¬ 
spect, he is the snaker of all these things, and in another not 
so ?—or do you not' perceive, that even you yourself might 
bo able to make all these things, in a certain manner at leas^ 
And what, said be, is this manner? It is not difficult, said 
L but is done in inmy ways, and quickly too; but in the 
quickest way of all, if I mistake not, if you please t make a 
mirror, and caray it wjund every wheS’e j Jjr then vou will 
very quickly make the sun, and the heavenly ^ dies, the' 
earth, yourself, and the other animals and utensils and plantsi, 
and all that we have just now mentioned. Yes, said he, 
the appearances, but not surelv the realities- You come in. 
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said 1, both well and seasonably, with your remark; for the 

S ^intOT too, methinks, is an artificer of this kind ;—is ho not ? 

e cannot possibly be otherwise. You will say then, I suppose, 
tb»Lf. he does not make what he makes real and true, although 
the painter too, in a certain manner at least, makes a bed, does i 
he not? Aye, said he; bttt4ie top makes only the appearance. 

Chap. IL —But what as to the bed-maker ?—did you not 
inst now say, that he does not make the idea which we say 
exists, and is a bed, but only a particular bed ? I did say so. . 
If then he do^ not m ake that which really exists, he does not | 
make real being, but something resembling being, though not 
being itself: but if any one should say that the work of the 
bed-maker, or any other craftsman, were real being, it seems 
he would not say what is true. He would not, said he, as it 
should seem to those who are acquainted with such discus¬ 
sions. We must not then be surprised if this likewise should 
seem somewhat obscure compared with the truth. Certainly 
not. Are you willing then, said I, that as regards these very | 
things we inquire concerning the real nature of their imitator ? f 
Ifi rou please, he replied. Are there not then these threu sorts of 
beds:—one existing in nature, and which wo may say, I sup¬ 
pose, Hod made, or who else? No one, I think. And another 
which the joiner makes ? Yes, said lie. And a third which 
the painter makes:—^is it not so? Granted. Now the 
painter, the bed-maker, God, these three are the' masters of 
three species of beds ? Tl^ey are three indeed. But God, 
whether it were that he was unwilling, or whether there was 
some necessity that he should only make one bed in nature, 
made^is one only, which is really a bed; while two or more 
of such other species hav^ never been produced, nor ever wiU 
be produced by God. How so ? said he. Because, said I, if he 
had made but two, one again would have ap^ieared, the idea 
of which both these two would have possessed, and that idea 
t^ould be that of a bed, and not those two. Right, said h& 
God theh, methinks, being aware of these things, and willing 
to be the maker of a bed really, and having real being, though 
of no one'' particular bed, and not to be any particular bed- 
maker, produced but*'one in nature? ItfSeems so. Are 
<you willing then that we should call him the producer of this, 
or of svmething of a similar nature ? It is just, skid he, 
since he has in their essential nature created this,- as well 
as all other things. But what as to the joiner?—-is not he 
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the maker of a bed? Yes. .And is the ^oter, too, the 
workman and maker of something similar ? By no means. 
But what will yon say he has to do with a bed ? This, as I 
think, we may most reasonably call lum, said he, an imitator 
of w^t the others actually make and contrive. Be it i^o, 
said I; then him yon call the imitator who makes what is 
generated the third from nature ? Quite so, he replied. 
And this composer of tragedy will in like manner, as being 
an imitator, rise as a sort of third from the king and 
the truth; and so likewise all other Imitators ? Aye, so it 
seems. We have agreed, then, as to the imitator ?—^but tell 
me this conceniing the painter, whether you think he under¬ 
takes to imitate each particular thing in nature, or the works 
of artificers ? The works of artificers, said bo. Whether, such as 
they really are, or such only as they appear ? for this we must 
define more correctly. How say you ? said he. Thus ; does 
a bed difiTer at all in itself, whe&er a man view it obliquely 
or directly opposite, or in any particular position ?—or, is it 
not at ail different, but only ajtparently different, and so on 
as respects other things ? Thus it appears, said he, yet it does 
not r^Iy differ. Consider this too, with reference to which 
of the two does painting work, in each particular work; 
whether with refqfence to real being, to imitate it as it really 
is, or with reference to what is apparent, as it appears; and 
whether is it the imitation of appearance, or of truth ? Only 
of appearance, said he. The iyiitati re art, then, is far from 
the truth: and on this account it seems, he is able to make 
these things, because he is able to attain only to some small 
part of each particular, and that but an image. Tlnis we 
say that a painter will paint us « shoemaker, a joiner, and 
other craftsmen, though ^ving no acquaintance with any oi 
these arts; ye# he will be able to deceive children and igno¬ 
rant people, if he be a good painter, when he paints a joiner, 
and shows him at a distance, so far as to make them ima^ne 
ho is a real joiner. Of course. But this, I think^ iny friend, 
we must take into consideration in connexion with all these 
things; that when any one tells ns of any oue,'that he has 
met with a man skilled in all kinds of workm. uship, and 
ever3rthing else which each particular artisl und<..stands, ard 
that he knows everything whatever more accurrAely than 
any one else, we ought to reply to such an one, that he is a 
simpleton, and that it seems, he has been deceived by falling 
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in with some conjurer, or imitator, so as to seem to himself, 
to know everything owing to his very incapacity of distin¬ 
guishing between science and ignorance and imitation. Most 
trije, said he. 

Chap. III.—Ought we not then next, said I, to consider 
tragedy and its leader, Homer?—Since from some we hear 
that these poets understand all arts, and all human affairs, 
respecting virtue and vice, and likewise all divine things; 
for a good poet must necessarily compose with knowledge, if 
he means what he composes to compose well,—else he is not 
able to compose. It is our business then to consider whe¬ 
ther those who have fallen in with these imitators' have been 
deceived, and on viewing their works have not perceived that 
they are the third distant from real being, and their works 
such as can easily be mado by one not knowing the truth 
(for they make phantasms, and not real beings) ; or whether 
do they say something to Ac pur])ose, and do the good poets 
really know the things about which the multitude think 
they speak well. This, said he, is by all means to be 
inquired into. Think you then, that if any one could 
imdEe both of these, that which is imitated, and likewise 
the original idea, be would allow hiiii.<-elf seriously to 
apply to the workmanship of the images, and propose that 
to himself as the best thing in life ? I do not. But if 
he were really intelligent in these things wdiich he imi¬ 
tates, he would, I think, far^niore seriously study the things 
themcelves than the imitations, and would try to leave 
behind him many and beautiful actions, as monuments of 
himself, and rather study to be himself the {terson com¬ 
mended than the mere etilogist. I think so, said he; for 
neither is .the honour nor the profit equal. As to other 
things, then, let us not call them to account,-»-asking Homer 
oi^ny other of the poets, whether they were skilled in medi¬ 
cine, an4 not mere imitators of medical discourses;—^for 
which of the ancient or more recent poets is said to have 
restored aqy to health, as .iEsrulapius did ? or what disciples 
of medical science has any of them left behind, such as he left 
his descendants ?-»-Ncither let us ask them bbout the other 
arts, but leave them out of the question; and with reference 
to those 'greatest and mpst beautiful things*on -which Homer 
tries to discourse,—about wars and armies, and civic consti- 
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tationa^ wd htumn education, it is jnst, perliapa, to question 
and inqoi^ of him: Friend Homer, if yon be not the third, 
from the truth with regard to virtue, as being the artificer of 
an ima^ (for thus we have defined an imitotor), bat rather 
the second, and can discern what pursuits render men better 
or worse, in private as well as public, tell us which of the 
states has been better constituted by you, as Lacedmmon 
was by Lycurgus, and great and small cities by many 
others;—^but as respects yourself what state is it that ac¬ 
knowledges you to have been a good lawgiver, and to have 
done them good service? Italy and Sicily acknowledge 
CbarondasJ and we Solon; but who acknowledges you ? 
Will he be able to mention any one ? I think not, said 
Glaucon. That is not pretended even by the Homerids 
themselves. But what war in Homer's days is recorded to 
have been conducted by him as general, or adviser ? Not 
one. What then are his discoveries?—since among thq 
works of a wise man there are many discoveries and inven¬ 
tions mentioned, that concern the arts, and other aflairs; as 
of Thales the Milesian, and of Anacharsis the Scythian. 
There is not any one such to be found. But if not in a 
public manner, has Homer the repute of having lived as a 
private instructor to any who delighted in his conversa¬ 
tion, and to hav^ delivered down to posterity a certain 
Homeric manner of life,—just as Pythagoras was remarkably 
beloved on this account, and, as even to this day, such as 
denominate themselves Pythagoreans appear to he somehow 
eminent beyond others in their manner of life ? Neither, said 
he, is there anything of this kind related about Homer: 
—^for Greophilus,^ Socrates, the friend of Homer, may 
probably appear even still more ridiculous in his education, 
than in his n%me, if what is said of Homer be true:—^for 
it is said that he was greatly neglected by him when he 
lived. •» 

Chap. IV.—^It is said so indeed, I replied:—but think 
you, Glaucon, that if Homer had really been able to educate 
men, and to make them better, as being capablS >'ot only of 

• 

* According uf the Greek scholiaet, Creo^lfaikR wee a” epic pMt of 
Chios. . Homer, it is aaid, married his daughter, and dweliing in his 
hoose,' had from him the poem of the Iliad. His name, to vh/hh Socrates 
sUades, signifies a lover of flesh. 
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imitetiDg in tixeao msttera, bat of anjontending them like¬ 
wise, he would not then hare won many intimate friends, 
and have been^lored and hononred by them? Whereas 
on the other Wnd, Protagoras of Abdera, and Prodions 
of Ceos, and many others, have the power ‘of pmrsoading 
the men of their day, by private conversation, that they wiU 
neither be able to govern their family or the state, unlen 
they themselves direct their education; and for this wis- 
dom of theirs, they are so exceedingly beloved, that their 
friends almost carry them about on their heada Would 
then the men of Homer's time have left either him or Hesiod 
to go about singing their songs, if be could hav^ done men 
service in the way of virtue, and not rather have kept him 
with offers of gold, and so oblige<l him to stay with them; or, 
—^had they been unable to prevail on him, would they not as 
disciples have followed him everywhere, till they had gained 
a snfficient education? Assuredly, Socrates, amd he, yon 
appear to me to say what is true. Shall we not then 
establish this point,—that all the poete, beginning from 
Homer, are imitators of the images of virtue, and of other 
things about which they compose, but yet do not attam 
to the real truth; but, as we just now said, a painter, who 
himself knows nothing about the making of shoes, will draw 
' a shoemaker, appaicutly real only to suehPas are not intelli- 

f ent, but look at him only as to colour and figures ? Certainly. 

n the same manner, I think, we shall say that the poet 
colonrs over with his names %nd words certain colours of the 
several arts, witliont understanding anything himself, but 
merely imitating, so that to others such as himself who view 
things in bis compositions, he has the ap](tearance of possess¬ 
ing knowledge: and if he says anything about shoemakiug 
in measure, rhythm, and harmony, he aeem^ to speak per¬ 
fectly well, whether it be respmsting the art of a general or 
a£y other subject; so great is the enchantment which these 
things naturally have, because you know, 1 think, in what 
manner poetry appears when stript of the colour of music, and 
expressed dpart,—for you have somewhere beheld it. I hav^ 
said he. Do they not, vsaid I, resemble the faces of people 
who are in the prfihe^'of their,life, but yet not beautiful, such 
as they«appear when their bloom forsakes them ? 'Qmto 
so, said he. Come then, consider this-the malcw ^ 
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image, whom we call the imitator, knows nothing of real 
bdng, but only of that which is apparent:—is it not so? 
Yes. iLet ns not then leave it expressed by halves, bnt 
let ns examine it folly. Say on, replied he. A painter, 
we say, will paint reins and a bridle. Yes. And the 
Isather-ontter, and the smith, will make them. Certainly. 
Poes the painter then nnderatond what kind of reins and 
bridle riiere ought to be;—or not even he who makes them, 
the smith, nor the leather-cutter, bnt he who knows how to 
use them, the horseman alone ? Most tme. Shall we not say 
that this is the case in everything else ? How ? That with 
reference4o each particular thing there are these three arts: 
—^that which is to use it, that which is to make it, and that 
which is to imitate it ? Yes. Are then the virtue, and the 
beauty, and the rectitude of every utensil, and animal, and 
action, for nothing else bnt for the use for which each parti¬ 
cular was made, or generated ? Just so. Very necessarily, 
then, must he who uses each particular, be the most skilful, 
and most able to tell the maker what he makes good or bad, 
with regard to the use in which he employs it: thus, for 
example, a flute-player will tell the flute-maker concerning 
flutes, what things are expedient for playing on the Ante, and 
will give orders bow he ought to make them, but the latter will 
attend to his direStions. Of course. Will not the one then, 
being intelligent, pronounce concerning good and bad fluteiE^ 
and the other, believing him, make them accordingly ? Yes. 
With reference then to one (Aid the same instrument, the 
maker will form a correct opinion concerning its beauty or 
deformity, while he is conversant with one who is intelligent^ 
ud is obUged to hear from the intelligent ; but he who uses 
it must have science. Certiunly. * Bnt will the imitator have 
science from using the things he paints, whether handsome and 
oorrect, or otherwise ? or will he form a correct opinion from 
being necessarily conversant with the intelligent, and fopm 
being ordered how he ought to paint ? Neither of the two. 
The imitator then will neither know nor form a oorrect opinion 
about what he imitates with reference to beauty er deformity f 
It seems not. The imitator then evil! be ve^ 'dlful in 
his imitation, with regard to wisdoid^ -esncemin' what he 
paints ? Not wholly so. Nevertheless he mil at |east ind- 
tate, without knowing about each parUcular in what respeet 
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it is bad or good ; and be tnll probably imitate snob as ap^ 
pears to be beaatifal to the multitade, and those who know 
nothing ? Of course. Wp have now, indeed, sufficiently, as 
it appears, at least, settled these things;—that the imitator 
knpws nothing worth mentioning in those tilings which he 
imitates, but imitation is a sort of amusement, and no serious 
business:—and likewise, that those who apply to tragic 
poetry in iambics and epics, are all imitators in the highest 
degree ? Certainly. 

Chap. V. —By Zeus, though, said I, this business of imi¬ 
tation is placed somehow in the third degree from the truth : 
—^is it not? Yes. To what part then of man does it 
belong, having the power that it has ? What part do you 
speak of? Of such as this:—the same magnitude perceived 
by sight, does not appear in the same manner, both near and 
at a distance. It does not. And the same things appear 
crooked and straight, when we look at them in water, and 
out of the water, and concave and convex, through error of the 
sight, as to colours. All this disturbance is manifest in the 
soul ; and it is this infirmity of our nature which painting 
attacks, leaving nothing of magical seduction nnattempted, as 
well as the wonder-working art, and many other such-like 
devices. True. And have not the arts of measure, number, 
and weight been deemed in these matteit most ingenious 
helps, that so the apparent greater or less, the apparent more 
or heavier, may not govern us, but that which numbers, 
measures, and weighs ? It mtist be so. But this again is, 
at least, the work of the rational part in the soul. It is so, 
indeed. But while reason often measures and pronounces 
some things to be greater or less than othcAr things, or equal, 
the contrary aiipears at the same time as regards these 
things ? Yes. But did not we siiy that it was impossible 
for &e same person to have contrary opinions atioat the same 
thi^s at the same time ? Thus far indeed we said rightly. 
That part,.of the soul, then, which judges contrary to the 
measure, would seem not to be the same with that which 
judges according to the measure. It would not. But surely 
that, at least, which trns^ to measure and computation would 
seem to be the best fapL of the soul ? Of ootaSe. That then 
which opposes itself to this will be one of our depraved jHurts. 
Necessarily so. It was this then I wished should be agreed 
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ui»ii, when I said that painting, and imitation, in general, 
Ming to from the tnith, delights in its own work, conven¬ 
ing with that part in ns which is fer £rom wisdom, and is 
^ (wmpamon and friend, to no sonnd nor genuine purpose. 
Entmly so, said he. Imitation, then, being depraved in 
itself, and joining with that which is depraved, generates 
depraved things. It seems so. Whether, said I, is the 
thus, with reference to the imitation which is by the 
fflght only, or is it likewise so with reference to that by 
hean^ which we call poetry ? Probably as to this also, said 
he. We shall not therefore, said I, trust to the appear¬ 
ance in jJainting, but we shall proceed to the considera¬ 
tion of the intellectual part with which the imitation through 
poet^ IS conversant, and see whether it is depraved or 
worthy^, ^ It must be done. Let us proceed then ilins: 
Poetic imitation, wo say, imitates men acting either volun- 
tMly or involuntarily; and imagining that in their acting 
they have done either well or Ul, and in all these cases 
reiving either pain or pl^ure: is the case any otherwise 

these, now, does the man agree 
mm himself? or, as he disagreed with reference to sight, and 
had contrary opinions in himself of the same things at one 
and the same tin^ does he, in the same manner, disagree 
likewise in his actions, and fight with himself?’ But I 
recollect tlmt there is no occasion for us to settle this at 
le^; for, in our previous discussion, wo sufficiently deter¬ 
mined all this,—that our soul* is full of a thousand such 
mte^ contrarieties. Eight, said he. Right indeed, said I, 
but It appears to me necessary to discuss now, what was th«“a 
omitt^ What is that? said he. TS^e said somewhere formerly, 
said I, that a good man, when he meets with such a misfortune 
as the loss of ^ son, or of anything else which he values the 
most, will bear it of all men the easiest. Certainly. But 
let ns now consider this further,—whether will he unt 
grieve at all, or is this indeed impossible, but will he 
moderate his grief? The truth, said he, .is rather this last 
J^nt teU me this now concerning him, whether db von thinV 
that he will more with grief stnd oppose'i' when he 

18 obeyed by his equals, or when he iT«P eolith-’ , alone by 
himself ? Much more, said he, when he is observq^* But 
when alone, he will venture, I think, to utter many riling^ 
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whiofa, if any one heard him, he wonld be ashamed of, and he 
will do many tlungs which he wonld not wish any one saw 
him doing. Aye, such is .the case, siud he. 

Ohap. YI.—^Do not then reason and law command him to 
lestnun bis grief^—awhile it is the pasuon itself that exdtes 
grief? True. As then there is a twofold indneement for 
man*a conduct, with regard to the same thing, at one and 
the same time, we must necessarily say that he has two con* 
doctors. Of course. And shall we not say that one of them 
is ready to obey the law wherever law l^ds him ? How ? 
Law in a manner says that it is best to maintain 
the greatest possible tranquillity in misfortune^, and not 
to be^ them ill ; since the good or evil of such things as 
these is not manifest, and since no advantage follows the 
bearing these things ill; and as nothing of human affairs 
deserves great interest; and, besides this, their grief proves 
a hindorance to that within them which we ought to 
have most at hand. What is it, said h^ you here mean ? 
Deliberating on the event, said I; and, as on the throw of 
the dice, r^ulaling our affairs according to what turns up^ in 
whatever way reason shall dictate as best; and not as chil¬ 
dren, when they fall, to lie still, and waste the time in crying; 
but always to a(»:ustom the soul to apply in the spei^ieBt 
manner to heal and raise up what iras fallen and sick,pntringan 
end to lamentation by medicine. One would thus, said h^ be¬ 
have in the best manner in every condition. And did not we say 
that the best part is willing 'io follow this which is rational ? 
Plainly so. And shall we not say that the part which leads 
to the remembrance of affliction and to wafflngs, and is in¬ 
satiably ^ven to these, is irrational, and* idle, and a friend 
to cowvdice? We shall, indeed, say so. Is not the 
grieving part then that which admits of much and various 
imitation ? But the prudent and tranquil part, which is ever 
neiform with itself^ is neither easily imitated,- nor, when imi¬ 
tated, easily understood, especially by a popular assembly, 
where all sorts of men are assembled together in *a theatre. 
For surely^t is the imitation of a disposition which is formgn 
to them. Entirely scnr It is plain, then, thjit the imitative 
poet is not made :^8noh <>f the- soul as this ^-~nor is 
his skill,^fitted to please it, JT ^.mns to gaii» the applause 
of the multitude; but he^^°^ to the pasdonate and the 
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multiform part, aa it is easilj imitated. It is plain. May we 
not then, with jostioe, la^ hold of the imitative poet, and place 
him in correspondence with the painter? for he resembles him:, 
both because, as to truth, he effects but deiiraved things, and 
resembles him too in this being oonversant with a different 
part of the soul from that which is best:—and thus we may, 
with justice, not admit him into our city which is to be well 
r^nlated, because he excites and nurtures this part of the 
soul, and, by strengthening this, destroys the rational:—and 
jurt as he, who in a state gives power to the wicked, betrays 
the state, and ruins the best men, we may in like manner say 
that the ifaiitative poet establishes a bad republic in the soul 
of each individual, gratifying the foolish part of it, which 
neither discerns what is great, nor what is little, but deems 
the same things sometimes great, and sometimes small, form¬ 
ing little images in its own imagination, altogether remote 
from the truth ? Certainly. 

Chap. VII. —Still we have not yet brought the greatest 
accusation against it: for that is, somehow, a very dreadful 
one, that it has tiie power of corrupting even the good, except 
only a very few. It must, if it acts in this manner. But 
hear now, and consider; for somehow, the best of ns, when we 
hear Homer, or any of the tragic writers, imitating some of 
the heroes when in grief, pouring forth long speeches in their 
sorrow, bewailing and besting their breasts, you know are de¬ 
lighted ; and, yielding ourselves^ we follow along, and, sympa¬ 
thising with them, seriously commend him as an able poet 
whoever most affects us in this manner. I know it, of course. 
But when any domestic grief befals any of us, you perceive, 
on the other handle that we value* ourselves on the oppoedte 
behaviour, if we can be quiet and endure, this being the part 
of a man, bu4 that of a woman, which in the other case we 
commended. I perceive it, said he. Is this commendation 
proper, then, said I, when we see such a man as one wohld 
not deign to be oneself, but would be ashamed of, not to 
ahominatb but to delight in and commend him? No, by 
Zens, said he ; it appears unreasonable. CerAin'yi nld 1, 
if you contide^ the matter thus. Hj ir,? If yon . eflect that 
the part of us, which in our private m^Bfortui.->.a is ff>rcib'.y 
restnuned, and is kept from weeping and bewailing to the 
ftdl, faut^ by nature of such a kind as desires theses is tiie. 
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very part wbiok by tbe poets is filled and gratified; bat that 
part in ns, wbiob is naturally tbe best, being not sufficiently 
instructed, either by reason or babit, grows remiss in its 
gumrdiansUp over tbe bewailing part, by attending to tbe 
snfiRsrings of others, and deems it no way disgraceful to itself^ 
. to commend and pity one who grieves immoderately, whilst 
be professes to be a good man ;—but this it thinks it gains, 
even pleasure, which it would not choose to be deprived 
of, by despising the whole of tbe poem:—^for, methioks, 
it fells to tbe sharo of few to be able to consider, that 
what we feel for others’ misfortunes must necessarily be fdt 
with respect to our own,—^because it is no easy matter for a 
man to bear up under his own troubles, who strongly che¬ 
rishes the bewailing disposition over those of others. Most 
true, said he. And is not the reasoning the same with 
reference to the ridiculous ?—For when you hear, by domic 
imitation, or in private conversation, what you would be 
ashamed to do yourself to excite laughter, and are delighted 
with it, and imitate it, yon do the same thing here as in 
tragedy: for that part, which, when it wanted to excite 
laughter, was formerly restrained by reason from a fear oi 
incurring tbe character of scurrility, by now letting loose, and 
allowing there 'to grow vigorous, you are often impercep* 
tibly brought to be in your own conduct** a buffoon. Ex¬ 
tremely so, said he. And with respect to venereal pleasures, 
and anger, and the whole of the passions, as well the 
sorrowful as the joyful in the soul, which tml^, we have 
said, attend us in every action; the poetical imitation oi 
these has the same effect upon us; for it nurtures and 
iirigates them, whereas they ought to be dried up, and 
makes them govern us, whereas they ought to be go¬ 
verned, in order to our becoming better ^d happier, 
instead of being worse and more miserable. I can say no 
otborwise, said he. When therefore, Glaucon, said I, you 
find ' the ^eulo^ats of Homer saying that this poet in¬ 
structed Greece, at^d that he deserves to be fiiken as 
a master to ‘'teach both tbe management and the know¬ 
ledge of hnman affaiw, and that a man ^should regu¬ 
late the whole of hliriiie by tbe rules of this poet, we should 
indeed loye and embrace such people, as being as good as 
they can be; and agree with them tiiat Homer is a fiiu poet, 
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and the firat of tragic writers:—jet they mast know, that 
hymns to the gods, and the praises of worthy actions, are 
Slone to lie admitted into our statefor if you were to admit 
the pleasurable mose likewise in songs, or verses, we shoold 
have pleasure and pain reigning in our state instead of law, 
and tlmt reason which always appears best to the community* 
Most true, said be. 

Chap. Ylll.—Let these.things now, said I, be our apo-. 
logy, when we recollect what we have said with reference 
to poetry, that we then very properly dismissed it from our 
republic, since it is such as is. now described: for reason 
obliged us. And let us address it further, that it may not 
aceuse ns of. a certain roughness and rusticity, that there is 
an ancient variance between philosophy and poetry; for such 
verses as these, 


That brawling whdp, which at her mistress barks, 

And 

He apes the great with empty eloquence, 

And 

On trifles still they plod, because they’re poor; 


and a thousand sdch-like, are marks of an ancient opposition 
between them. Notwithstanding, however, it may be said, 
that if any one can assign a reason why the poetiy and the 
imitation which are calculated *for pleasure ought to be in a 
well-regulated city,'we, for our part, shall-gladly admit them, 
as we are at least conscious to oursdves that we are charmed 
by them. But to^etray what appears to be truth, were an 
unholy thing. For are not you yourself, my friend, charmed 
by this imitation, and most especially when you see it per¬ 
formed by Homer? Very much so. Is it not just, then, 
that we introduce it as speaking its own defence, eitbe:ain 
*>ng, or in any other measure ? By all means. * And we 
may Idhst grant, even to its defend^ such as are not 
poets, but lovers of poetry, to speak in its b^alf, without 
verse, and show that it is not only pj^sant, but p: 'fltable for 
states, and human life also ; for surely 'We shall lerive soipe 
henedt if it shall be found to be not only pleasant but profitable. 
How oaa we do otherwise than derive benefit firom It ? saidl 
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he. And if it happen otherwise^ my friend, we shall do 
aa those who have been in love, when they deem thdlr 
lore unprofitable,—-they d^st, though with violence; so 
we in like manner, through this innate love of such poetry 
that pretnuls in our best forms of government, shall be 
well pleased to see it appear to be the best and truest; and 
we shall hear it till it is able to make no farther apolo^. 
But we shall take along with ns this discourse which we have 
held, as a Counter-charm, and incantation, being afraid to 
&11 back ag^ into a childish and vulgar love. We may 
perceive then that we are not to be much in earnest about 
such poetry as this, as if it were a serious afiair* an4 ap¬ 
proached to the truth ; but the hearer is to beware of it, and 
to be afraid for the republic within himself, and to entertain 
those opinions of poetry which we mentioned. 1 entirely 
agree, said he. For great is the contest, friend Glancon, 
said 1, great not such as it appears, to become a good or a 
bad man: wherefore it is not right to be moved, either by 
honour, or riches, or any magistracy whatever, or poetry, so 
to neglect Jnstice, and the other virtues. I agree with you, 
from what we have argued, and so I think will any one else. 

Cha.p. IX.—However, we have not yet, said 1, discussed 
the greatest prize of virtue, and the rev^rds laid up for her. 
You speak of some prodigious greatness, said he, if there be 
other greater than those mentioned. But wlmt is there, 
said 1, can bo great in a little time ? for all this period from 
infancy to old age is but littil in respect of the whole. No¬ 
thing at all indeed, said he. What ^en ? Do you think an 
immortal being ought to be much concerned about such a period, 
and not about the whole of t;ime ? I think,* said he, about the 
whole. But why do you mention this? Have you not perodived, 
said I, that our soul is immortal, and never perishes ? On which 
he, looking at me, and wondering, said. By Jupiter, not I indeed. 
Bui' are you able to show this ? 1 should otherwise act un¬ 
justly, said I. And I think you yourself can show it, lor it is 
not at all difficult, me at leaj^ said he, it is difficult; but 
1 would willingly hear from yon this which is not difficult. 
You shall hear then, wtd I. Only speak. Ija replied. Is 
t^ere not somethin^"cftid I, which yon call good, and some- 
thing whjph you ail evil ? I own it. Do you emweive of 
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them, then, jhat in the way that 1 do? How? That which 
deetroya and corrupts everything is the evil, and what pre* , 
serves and profits it is the ^d. 1 do, said he. ^ But what? 

Do yon say, that there u something which is good, and 
something which is bad, to each particular ? as blindness to 
the eyes, and disease to every anii^ body, blasting to corn, 
rottenness to wood, mst to braffi^ and iron, and, as I say 
almost every thing to its connate evil and disease? 1 do, 
he replied. And when anything of this kind befals any> 
thing, does it not render that which it befals base, and in 
the end dissolve and destroy it? How should it not? Its 
own oonnhte evil then and b^ness destroys each particular; 
or, if this does not destroy it, nothing else can ever destroy 
it :->-becau8e that which is good can never destroy anything^ 
nor yet that which is neither good nor evil. How can they ? * 

said he. If then we shall be able to find among beings, an^ 
one which has indeed some evil which renders it base, but is 
not however able to dissolve and destroy it, shall we not then 
know that a being thus constituted cannot be destrojjred at 
all^ So it seems, replied he. What then ? said I'is there 
not something which renders the soul evil ? Certunly, he 
replied; all these things which we have now mentioned,—^in- 
jnstioe, intemperance, cowardice, ignorance. But does any of 
these ^en dissolve and destroy it ?—'And attend now, that we 
' may not be imposed on, in thinking that an niyust and foolish 
man, when detected acting nnj justly, is then destroyed through 
his injustice, which is the baseness of his soul: but condder 
it thusAs disease, which b the baseness of animal body, 
dissolves and destroys body, and reduces it to be no longer 
that body; so aU those things* we mentioned, being de> 
stroyed by their own proper evil adhering to them and pos> 
sensing themy are reduced to non-existence. Is it not so? 
Yes. CTonsider now the soul in the same manner. Does in¬ 
justice, and the rest of vice, possessing it, by posiMssing, knd 
adhering to it, corrupt and define it, till, bringing It to death, 
it separates it from ^e body ? B^ no means, ^id he. Bui 
it were absurd, said I, that anything should he d*;Btroyed 
the baseness another, but not bv\^wn. Aosuro. For 
you must reflect, Glaucon, said I, l^t neither by the'basenesi 
of viotoi^ ^whether owing to monldineas, or rottenness, or 
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wbateyer else, do we think oar body can be destroyed; bat 
if this baseness in them create in the body a depiayiiy of 
the body, we mapr allege, that throngh their moras, the bo<^ 
is destroyed by its own evil, which is disease. Bat we wiU 
ne^er allow that by the baseness of food, which is one thing, 
the body, which is another thing, can erer by this foreign 
evil, withoat creating in it its own peculiar evil, be at any time 
destroyed. You speak most corre^y, he replied. 

Chap. X.—According to the same reasoning, then, said I, 
unless the baseness of the body create a baseness of the son!, let 
us never allow that the soul can be destroyed by an evil which is 
foreign, without its own peculiar evil, one thing by the evil of 
another. There is i-^on for it, said he. Let as, then, either 
refute these things as not good reasoning; or, so long as they 
are unrefated, let us at no time say, that ^e soul shall lie, 
ever in any degree the more destroyed, either by burning 
fever, or by any other disease, or by slaughter, not even 
thongh a man should cut the whole body into the smallest 
parts possible, till some one show that, through those suffer¬ 
ings of the body, the soul herself becomes more unjust and 
unholy. But wo will never allow it to be said, that when a 
foreign evil bcfkls anything, whilst its own proper eyil is 
not within it, either the soul or anything ^Ise is destroyed. 
But this, at least, said he, no one can ever show, that the 
souls of those who die are by death rendered more unjust. 
But if any one, replied I, shall dare to contend with us in 
reasoning ; and, in order that be may not be obliged to own 
that souls are immortal, should say, that when a man dies he 
becomes more wicked and unjust, we sh^l surely require 
if he who says this speaks <traly, that injustice is deadly to 
the possessor, as a disease; and that those who embrace it are 
destroyed by it as by a disease destructive in ita own nature, 
—those most speedily who embrace it most, and those more 
slot; ly who embrace it less. And not as at present, where the 
unjust die having this punishment inflicted on them by others. 
By Jupiter, said he,, injustice would not appear j^ifectly 
^readfi^ if ifwere deadly to him who practises it (for that 
were a deliverance frojp^ evil ); but I rather ^ink it will 
appear to be altogefS^ the reverse, destroying otl^n/ as far 
as it can,rbut rendaing the unjust extremely'aliv^ and, 
in conjunction with b^g aliv^ wakeful likewise; to fiur. 
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as it seems, does it dwell from being deadly. Yon saj 
well, replied I; for, when a man's own wickedness and 
peculiar evil is not sufficient to kill and destroy the soul, 
that evil, which aims at the destruction of another, can 
scarcely destroy a soul, or anything else but that against 
which it is aimed. H^ly, indeed, said he, as 1 think at 
least. Since, therefore, it is destroyed by no one evil, nei¬ 
ther peculiar nor foreign, is it not plain that, of necessity, it 
always is ? and, if it always is, it is immortal 'i Necess^y 
so, he replied. 

Chap. XI.—Let this then, said I, be so settled:—and if it 
be, you wiU perceive that the same souls will always remain, 
for their number will never become less, none being destroyed, 
nor wiU it become greater; for if, anyhow, the number of 
immortals was m.’ide greater, you know it would take from 
the mortal, and in the end all would be immortal. You say 
true. But let us not, said I, think that this will be the> case 
(for reason will not allow of it), nor yet that tlie soul in its 
truest nature is of such a kind us to be full pf much variety, 
dissimilitude, and difference considered in itself. Ilow mean 
you ? said he. That cannot easily, said I, be eternal which 
is compounded of many things, and which has not the most 
beautiful composition, os hath now appeared to us to be 
the case 'with reference to the soul. It is not likely. That 
the soul then is something immortal, both our pieseut reason¬ 
ings, and others too, may oblige us to own : but in order to 
know what kind of .being the su*ul is, in truth, one ought not 
to contemplate it as it is damaged both by its conjunction with 
the body and by other evils, as we now behold it, but sueb 
as it is when become pure, such it must by reasoning be fully 
contemplated ; and he (who docs this) will find it far more 
beautiful at leas|, and will more plainly see through justice, and 
injustice, and everything which we have now discussed. We 
are now telling the truth concerniug it, such as it appears Jt 
present. Wo have seen it, indeed, in the same condition in 
which the^see the marine Glancns,* where they cannot easily 

* According to the Greek Scholiast, Glancns is said toln-.e been the 
' son of Sisyphns and Merope, and to have beew^marine di ion. For, 
meeting an iidmortal foontain, and desi^liiag into ' he became 
immor^. 'Not being able, however, to point out this fountain to certaiiT 
persons, he threSr bLnself into the sea; and once every yeaf coi.rsed 
round all shores and islands in conjnnotion with whales. 
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perbeivo bu mieient nature, beoanae tbe undent membera of 
bis body are partly broken off, and otbere are worn away; 
and be is altogether damaged bv tbe wavee: and, betddeB 
ibis, other tilings are grown to him, such as sbdlfish, sea¬ 
weed, and stones: so that be in every respect resembles a 
beast, rather than what be naturally was. In such a oondi- 
' tion do we behold tbe soul under a thousand evils. But we 
ought to behold it there, Glauoon. Where? said be. In 
its philosophy; and to observe to what it applies, and what 
intimacies it professes, as being allied to that which is divine, 
immortal, and eternal; and wlmt it would become, if it wholly 
pursued a thing of this kind, and were by this pursuit brought 
out of that sea in which it now is, and had the stones and 
shellfish shaken off from it, which, at present, as it is fed on 
earth, render its nature, to a great extent, earthy, stony, and 
savage, through those aliments, which are said to procure 
felicity: and then one might behold its true nature, whether 
multiform, or uniform, and everything concerning it. But 
we have, I think, sufficiently discussed its passion^ and forma 
in human life. Assuredly, he replied. 

Chap. XII.—Have we not now, said I, discussed every¬ 
thing else in our reasonings, though we have not produced 
those rewards and honours of justice (as you say Hesiod and 
Homer do) ? but we find justice itself to be the best rewud 
to the soul; and that it ought to do what is just, whether it 
have or have not Gyges' ring, and, together with such a ring, 
the helmet* likewise of Pluco. You say most true, said he. 
W^ill it not now, then, Glaucon, said I, be attended with no 
•nvy, if, besides these, we add those rewards to justice and 
the other virtues, which are bestowed on tbe soul by men and 
gods, both whilst the man is alive, and after be is dead ? By 
all means, said he. Will you, then, restore me what you bor¬ 
rowed in the reasoning? What, chiefiy? 1 granted you, 
t^at the just man should be deemed unjust, and the unjust be 
deemed to be just. For you were of opinion, tba* though it 
were not possible that these things should be conceded from 

* The helmet of Pluto if^said to be an immortal and inviaible cdond, 
with whkh the gods acesl^veated when they wish not td be known to eadi 
bther. And it is applied as a prorerb to those thst db anjtMng aeorethr. 
•—Sehol. ‘Qrsec. in Flat. p. 197. * 
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gods-and men, it should, however, he graitti^ for the sake of 
the a^ment, that jnstioe in its^ might ^^-eompared with 
injnstaoe in itself f do jon not remember it ? I shool^ inde^ 
be nnjnst, sud he, if I did not. 

Now after the judgment is over, I demand again, in behalf 
of jn^ce, that as you allow it to be indeed esteemed both by 
gods and men, jron likewise allow it to hare the same good 
reputation, that it may also receive those prises of victory, 
which it acquires from the reputation of justice, and bestows 
on those who possess it; since it has already appeared to be¬ 
stow those good thin^ which arise fspm really being just, and 
that it does not deceive those who truly embrace it. Yon 
demand what is just, said he. Will you not, then, said I, in 
the first place, restore me this ? That it is not concealed from 
^e gods, what kind of man each of the two is. We will grant 
it, said he. And if they be not concealed, one of them will 
be beloved of the gods, and one of them hated,* as we agreed 
in the beginning. Such is the case. And shsdl we not agree, * 
that as to the man who is beloved of the gods, whatever 
comes to him from the gods, will all bo the best possible, 
unless he has some necessary ill from former miscarriage ? Cer¬ 
tainly. We are then to think thus of the just man. That if 
he happen to be in poverty, or in diseases, or in any other of 
those aiming evils, these ^ings to him issue in something 
good, either whilst alive or dead. For never at any time is 
he neglected by the gods, who inclines earnestly to endeavour 
to become just, and practises virtue as far as it is possible for 
man to resemble God. It is reasonable, replied he, that such 
an one should not be neglected by him whom he resembles. 
And are we not to* think the reverse of these things concem- 
mg the unjust man ? Certainly. * Such, then, would seem to 
be the pri^ which the just man receives from the gods. Such 
they are, indeed, in my opinion, said he. But what, said I, 
do th^ receive from men i Is not the case thus (if we ar^to 
suppose tire truth) ? Do not cunning and unjust men do tiie 
eame thing as those racers, who run well at the beginning, 
but not so at the end ? ‘for at the first they briskly leap for¬ 
ward, Imt in the end they become ri(|knlons, and, with their 

* Ibst Is to say, cme of these through will I'.oeive the ills, 

nfaiatioiis of divinity, and the other throngh inaptitude will si^ject him¬ 
self to the power of avenging demons. 
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ears on their neck, they rnn off withont any reward. Bat 
such as are true racers, arriving at the end^ TOth receive the 
prizes, and are crowned. Does it not happen thus, for the 
most part, as to just men; that at the end of every action and 
intercourse of life they are both held in esteem, and receive 
rewards from men ? Entirely so. Yon will then suffer me 
to say of these what you yourself said of the nnjust. For I 
will aver now, that the just, when they are grown np, shall 
arrive at-power if they desire magistracies, they shall marry 
where they incline, and shall settle their children in marriage 
agreeably to their wished; and everything else you mentioned 
concerning the others, I now say concerning these.* And on 
the other hand, I will say of the unjust, that the most of 
them, though they may remain concealed while young, yet, 
being caught at the end of the race, are ridiculous; and, when 
they become old, are wretched and ridiculed, and shall be 
scourged both by foreigners iuid citizens, and afterwards tor- 
* tured and burnt; which you said were terrible thingsand 
you spoke the truth. You may suppose that yon hear from 
me that they suffer all these things. But see if you will 
admit what I say. Certainly, said he,. for you say what is 
just. 

Chap. XIII.—^These then, said I, are ^ho prizes, the re¬ 
wards and gifts, which a just man receives during life, both 
from gods and men ; besides those good things which justice 
contains in itself. And they are extremely beantifnl, said 
he, and permanent. But %e8o now, said I, are nothing 
in number or magnitude, when compared with those whibh 
await each of the two at death. And there things must like¬ 
wise be heard, that each of them may completely have what 
is their duo in the reasoning. You may say on, he replied, 
as to one who would not listen to many other things with 
greater pleasure. But, however, I will not, reid I, tell yon 
tb'* apologue of Alcinous; but that, indeed, of a brave man, 
Eros the-son of Arnieniua, by descent a Pamphylian; who 
happening on a time to die in battle, when the ^ead were 
on the tenth* day carried off, already corrupted, was taken 
np sound; and bei^^prried home, as he w^ about to be 
l^ried on the twetim day, when laid on the funeral pilC) 
revived ; 4 and being revived, he told what he saw in the bther 
state, and said, that after his soul left the body, it went with 
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many others, and that .they came to a certain mysterions, 
Lallowed place, where there were 4lro chasms in the earth, 
near to each other, and two other openings in the hoarens 
opposite on them, and that the judges sat between these;-— 
t^t when they gave judgment, they commanded the just to 
go on the right hand, and upward throngh the heaven, hav ing 
fitted marks on the front of those that been judged; but 
the unjust they commanded to the left, and downwards, and 
these likewise had behind theih marks of all that they had 
done. But when he came before the judges, they said he 
ought to be a messenger to men concerning things there, 
and they commanded him to hear, and contemplate every¬ 
thing thereinand that he saw there, through two openings, 
one of the heaven, and one of the earth, the souls departing, 
after they were there judged; and through the other two 
openings he mw, rising throngh the one out of the earth, souls 
full of squalidness and dust; and through the other, he saw 
other souls descending pure from heaven; and that on their 
arrival from time to time they seemed as if they came from a 
long journey, and that they gladly went to rest themselves in 
the meadow, as in a public assembly, and such as were ac¬ 
quainted saluted one another, and those who rose out of the 
earth asked the others concerning the things above, and those 
&om heaven askeU them oonoerning the things below, and 
that they told one another: those wailing and weeping whilst 
they cailed to mind, what and how many things they suffered 
and saw in their journey under ^the earth (for it was a jour¬ 
ney of a thousand years); and that these again from heaven 
explained their enjoyments, and spectacles of amazing beauty. 
~To narrate many of them, Glaucon, would occupy much 
time; but this, he said, was the sum, that whatever unjust 
actions a man had committed, and whatever injuries a Tnii,n 
had committed they were punished for all these separately 
tenfold, and that it was in each, according to the rate of a 
hundred years (the life of man being considered as so Ipng), that 
they might suffer tenfold punishment for the injustice they 
had done;—so that if any had been the cause of^jfiny deaths, 
eitlier by betraying cities or ’armiea or bringing ■ men into 
slavery, or befhg confederates in any-o^her wict-odness, for 
each of all th^ they reaped tenfold sufferings; and i4.agaifi, 
they had benefited any by good deeds, and had beeif just and 

X 
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holy, th^ were rewarded according to their deserts. Of 
those who died reiy yoifbg, and lired but a little time, ho 
related other things not worth mentioning;—^but of im¬ 
piety and piety towards the gods and parents, and of suicide, 
hq told the more remarkable retributions ; fur he smd he 
was present when one was asked by another, where the 
great Aridsens was ? This Aridasus had been tyrant in a 
certain city of Pamphylia a thousand years before that time, 
and had killed his aged hither and elder brother, and had done 
many other unhallowed deeds, as was reported: and he said, 
that the one who was asked, replied : He neither cornea, 
nor ever will come hither. o 

Chap. XIV. — Well then we saw this likewise, among 
other dreadful spectacles: When we were near the mouth 
of the opening, and were about to ascend after having 
suffered everything else, wc on a sudden beheld both him, and 
others likewise, most of whom were tyrants, and there wore 
some private persons who had committ^ great iniquity, whom, 
when they thought they were to ascend, the mouth of tho 
opening did not admit, but bellowed when any of those who 
were so polluted with wickedness, or who had not been suf¬ 
ficiently punished, attempted to ascend. And then, said he, 
fierce men, and fiery to look on, standing by, and perceiv¬ 
ing the bellowing,* took some of them and led them apart, 
but Aridfflus and the rest, having bound tbeir hands and feet, 
and head, they thrust down and fiayed, and then dragged 
them to an outer road, teafoug them on thorns; declaring 
always to those who passed' by, on what accounts they suf¬ 
fered these things, and that they were canying them to be 
thrown into Tartarus. And hence, he said, tliat amidst all 
their various terrors, thm terror surpassed, lest the mouth 
should bellow, and that when it was silent every one most 
g^dly ascended ; and that the punishments and torments 
were such as these, and their rewards were the reverse of 
these. He also added, that every one arising thence, after 
they had been seven days in the meadow, was required to 
dei»rt on theueightK day, and arrive at another place on the 
fourth day after, whencp they perceived from above through 
the whole heaven earth, a light exten(%d as a pillar, 
nlrostly resembling the rainbow, but more splen^d and pure; 
at wmeh' they arrived in one day's journey; and thence they 
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peroeiredy through the middle of the light from heaven, the 
extremities of its ligatures extended ; as this light was the 
belt of heaven, like the transverse beams of ships keeping the 
whole circumference united;—^that from the extremities the 
of Necessity is extended, by which all the revolutions 
were turned round, whose spindle and point were both of 
adamant, but its whirl commingled both with this and other 
things; and that the nature of the whirl was of such a kind, 
as to its figure, as is any one we see here. But you most 
conceive it, from what he said, to be of such a kind as this: 
as if in some great hollow whirl, carved throughout, there was 
such anotjier, but lesser, within it, adapted to it, like casks 
fitted one within another; and in tlie same manner a thi^ 
and a fourth, and four others, for that the whirls were eight * 
in all, as circles one within another, haring their lips appear- 
ing upwards, and forming round the spindle one united con¬ 
vexity of one whirl ; that the spindle was driven tlirongh the 
middle of the eight; and that the first and outmost whirl 
had the widest circumference in the lip, that the sixth had 
the second wide, and that of the fburth the third wide, 
and the fourth that of the eighth, and the fifth that of 
the seventh, the sixth that of the fifth, and the seventh 
that of the third, and the eighth that of the second. 
Idkewise that thS circle of the largest is variegated, that of 
the seventh is the brightest, and that of the eighth has its 
colour from the shining of the seventh ; those of the second 
and fifth resemble each other, dmt are more yellow than the 
test. But the third is bright white, the fourth reddish, the 
second in whiteness surpasses the sixth ; and the distaff must 
turn round in a cmde with the whole that it carries; and while 
the whole is turning round, the deven inner circles are gently 
^turned round in a contrary motion to the whole;—again, that 
of these, the* eighth moves the swiftest; and next to it, and 
equal to one another, the seventh, the sixtli, and the fifth ; 
and that the third went in a motion which as j^p}>earea to 
them completed its circle in the same way as the fourth. The 
fourth in swiftness was the third, and the fifth jyas the second, 
and it was turned round on the knees of Necessit"and that 

on each of ilk circles -there was s^t.;;4a Siren on the upper 

• • 

*'By the eight whirls, we must understand the eight stgn^ spheres, 
vix. Uie sphere of the &ed stan, and the spheres of the seven plaMts.' 

X 2 
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side, carried round, and uttering one voice variegated by 
diverse modulations ; but that tbe whole of them, being eight, 
composed one harmony;—that there were other three sitting 
round at equal distance one from another, each on a throne, the 
daughters of Necessity, the Fates, ciothed in white vestments, 
and having crowns on their heads; Lachesis, Clotho, and 
Atropos, singing to the harmony of the Sirens; Lachesis sing¬ 
ing the past, Clotho the present, and Atnqms the future. And 
that Clotho, at certain intei-vals, wijth her right hand laid 
hold of the spindle, and along with her mother turned about 
the outer circle;—and Atropos, in like manner, turned the 
inner ones with her left hand.—and that Lachesis touched 
both of these, severally, with cither hand. 

Chap. XV. —After they arrive here, it is necessaiy for 
them to go directly to LiK'liesis. Tluat then a certain prophet 
first of all ranges them in order, and afterwards taking the 
lots, and the models of lives, from the knees of Lachesis, and 
ascending a lofty trihniial, ho says:—The siiecch of the virgin 
Lachesis, the damrhter of Necessity: Souls of a day ! The 
beginning of another period of men of mortal nice:—the 
demon shall not receive yon as his lot, hut yon slinll choose 
the demon : he who draws the first, let him first iriako choice 
of a life, to which he must of necessity aiUicrc : Virtue is in¬ 
dependent, of which every one shall jiartitke, more or less, 
according as lie hohours or dishoiioiir-i her: the cause is in 
him who makes the choice, and the Deity is blameless;—^that 
when he lia<l said these tliiiy^s, he threw the lots on all of 
them, and that each took up the one which fell l>esido him, 
except himself, for he was not permitted ; and that when each 
had taken it, he knew what nmnl>cr he had drawn;—that 
after this he placed on the 'gfoui^d hefoi-e ilieni the nn^els of 
lives, many more than those we see at present;—and that 
they were all various,—^for there were lives if all sorts of 
animals, and human lives of every kind ;—and that among 
thece there were tyrannies also, sumo of them perpetual, and 
others destroyed in the midst uf their irreatness, and ending 
in poverty, banishment, and want. Tiiat there were also 
lives of renowned men, some for their ajqicarance as to beauty, 
strength, and agility Lgg^d others for their descent, and the 
victoes of their ancestork There were the lives of renoacned 
women in^e same manner. But that there was no disposi- 
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tion of aoul among these models, bOcanse of necessity, on 
choosing a different life, it becomes different itself. As to 
other things, riches and poverty, sickness and health, they 
were mixed with one another, and some were in a mid<^ 
station between these. 

There then, as it seems, friend Glaucon, is the whole dan^r 
of man. And hence this of all things is most to be attended 
to, how each of us, omitting other studies, is to become an 
inquirer and learner in this study, in order to be able to 
learn and find out who will make him expert and intelligent 
to discern a^ good life, and a bad; and to choose everywhere, 
and at alUtimes the best of what is possible, considering all 
that we have mentioned, both compounded and separated 
^in one another, what they are with respect to the virtue of 
life; and to understand what good or evil beauty produces 
when mixed with poverty, or riches, and with this or the 
other habit of soul; and what is eflected by noble and 
ignoble descent, by privacy, and by public station, by 
strength and weakne^ docility and indocility, and every¬ 
thing else of the kind which naturally pertains to the 
soux, and likewise of what is acquired, when blended one 
with another, so as to be able from all these things to com*' 
pnte, and, having an eye to the nature of the soul, to com¬ 
prehend both the*worse and the better life, pronouncing that 
to be the worse which shall lead the soul to become more 
unjust, and that to be tho hotter life wKich shall lead it to 
become more just, and to disutiss every other consideration: 
—forwe^ have seen, that in life, and* in death, this is the 
best choice. It is necessary, therefore, that a man should 
have this opinion firm as an adamant in him, when he 
departs to Hades, that there also he may be unmoved by 
riches, or an^ such evils, and may not, ^ling into tyrannies, 
and other such practices, do many and incurable mischiefs, 
and himself suffer still greater: but may know how to choose 
always the middle life, as to these things, and tp shun^lto 
extremes on either hand, both in this life as far as is poa- 

nble, and in the whole future. jFor thus •man becomes 
happy. 

Chap. XVI.—^At that time, therdf<;A», the rr-'ssenger &om 
ree other wmrld further told how that the prophet sp^e thfls: 
Even to him who comes last, if he chooses withi^tidgment, 
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and lives conristentlj, there is prepared a desimble life; 
not bad. Let neither him who is first be negligent in his 
dioiee, not let him who is last despair. He said, that when 
the prophet had spoken these things, the first who drew a lot 
ran instantly and chose the great^ tyranny, but throngh 
folly and insatiableness had not sufficiently examined all 
things on making his choice, but was ignorant that in this 
life there was this destiny, the devonring of his own chil¬ 
dren, and other evils; and that afterwards, when he had 
considered it at leisure, he wailed and lamented his choice, 
not having observed the admonitions of the prophet above 
mentioned;—^inasmuch as he did not accuse himeel^ as the 
author of his misfortunes, but fortune and the demons, and 
everything rather tlian himself. He added, that he was one oi 
those who came from heaven, who had in bis former life lived 
in a regulated republic, and had been virtuous by custom 
without philosophy; and that, in short, among these there 
wore not a few who came from heaven, as being unexercised 
in trials; but most of those who came from earth, as they 
had endured hardships themselves, and had seen others in 
hardships, did not precipitately make their choice. And 
hence, and through the fortune of the lot, to most souls there 
was an exchange of good and evil things. Since, if one 
should always, whenever ho comes into Vhis life, soundly 
philosophize, and the lot of election should not fall on him the 
very last, it woulfl seem, from what has been told ns from 
thence, that ho shall bo happy mot only here, but when he goes 
hence, and his journey hither back again shall not be earthy, 
and rugged, but smooth and heavenly. This spectade, he 
said, was worthy to behold, in what mannbr the several souls 
made choice of their lives ^ for it was pitiful’and ridiculous 
and wonderful to behold, as each for the most part chose 
according to the habit of his former life; for he alleged, 
that he saw the soul which was formerly the soul of Orpheus 
mfking choice of the life of a swan, through hatred of woman* 
kind, being unwilling to be bom of woman on accouM' of the 
death he sufiered £^m them. He saw likewise the soul of 
Thamyris making choice of the life of a nightingale. Ano 
be saw also a swan tasrfJng to the choice of hiftnan life; an(* 
other musical animals in a similar manner, s« is Jikely;—>an^ 
be saw % one soul, while making its choice, ohoosing the Uf 
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of a lion; and it was the sonl of Telamonian Ajax, unwilling 
to become a man, because it recoUected the jud^ent giren 
with reference to the armour;—^that he then saw the sonl of 
Agamemnon, which, in hatred also of the human kind, through 
his misfortunes, exchanged it for the life of an eagle: i^nd 
that the soul of Atalante, choosing her lot amidst the rest, 
and, having attentivelj observed the great honours paid 
to an athletic man, was unable to pass by this lot, but took it 
Next to this, he saw the sonl of Epeus the Panopean going 
into the nature of a sldlfnl workwoman; and that far off, 
among the last, ho saw the sonl of the buffoon Thersites 
assuming* the ape. And that by chance he saw the soul 
of Ulysses, who had drawn its lot last of all, going to 
make its choice: that in remembrance of its former toils, 
and tired of ambition, it went about a long time seeking 
the life of a private man of no business, and with diffi¬ 
culty found it lying somewhere, neglected by the rest. 
And that on seeing this life, it said, that it would have made 
the same choice even if it had obtained the first lot,—and 
joyfully chose it. That in like manner the souls of wild 
beasts went into men, and men again into beasts: the unjust 
chan^ng into wild beasts, and the just into tame; and that 
they were blended by all sorts of mixtures. After, therefor^ 
all the souls had chosen their lives according as they drew 
their lots, they all went in order to Lachesis, and that she 
gave to every one the demon he chose, and sent him along 
with him to be the guardian of his life, and the accomplisher 
of what he had chosen.—^That, first of all, he conducts the 
sonl to Clotho, to ratify under her hand, and by the whirl of 
the vortex of her'spindle, the destiny it had chosen by lot: 
and, after being with her, he leads it back ^ain to the spin¬ 
ning of Atropos, who makes the destinies irreversible. And that 
from hence they proceed directly under the throne of Neces¬ 
sity ; and that, after he liad passed by it^ as all the o^ers 
pamed, they all of them marched into the plaiiB of l^the 
amidsf^ireadful heat and scorching, for he said that it is void 
of trees and everything that the earth produQ^s;—that when 
night came on, they encamped beside the river At-^ elete^ whose 
water no ve^l contains.—Of this\r\ater all '■* them must 
necessarily drink a certain quantity, and sucli as are not kept 
by prudence drink more than they ought, uid that If who from 
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time to time drinks foists erei^hing.—And, after they were 
laid asleep, and midnight was approaching, there was thunder, 
and an earthquake, and they were thence on a sudden carried 
upwards, some one way, and some another, approaching to 
generation like stars. And he himself was forbidden to drink 
of the water. Where, however, and in what manner, he came 
into his body, he was entirely ignorant; but, suddenly look¬ 
ing up in the morning, he saw himself already laid on the 
funeral pile. And this fable, Glaucon, has been preserved, 
and is not lost, and it will preserve us, too, if we be per¬ 
suaded thereby, for thus we shall happily pass over the river 
Lethe, and shw not ]iollutc our souls. • 

But if the company will be persuaded by me ; considering 
the soul to be immoral, and able to bear all evil and good, 
we shall always persevere in the road which leads upwards, 
and shall by ^ means pursue justice in unison adth prudence, 
that so we may be friends both to ourselves and the gods, 
both whilst we remain here, and when we afterwards receive 
its rewards, like victors assembled together; and so, both 
here, and in that journey of a thousand years, which we have 
described, we shall be ha2)py. 


THE END OF TUE TENTU AND LAST BOOK OF TBB SEFDBUa 
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Thb following Dialogue, which comprises the detailed eeduHon 
of the physical or eosmol^ical dodrines, of Plato^ is supposed to 
liave take* place on the day following that on which Socrates had 
been discussing with the same party the nature of an ideal or pat¬ 
tern Republic; and there is so far an internal connexion between 
the two dialogues, tliat both will be found to contain the same 
doctrines of the Ideas or iliai) and the Stnnmum bonum fviz. 
t 6 fv in contradistinction to to yiyvofifvov. Comp. Tim. ch. ix.)^ 
though presented under difterent aspects,—the former treating 
them in their relation to moral and political perfection, the latter r 
physically and cosmologically, diH])laying the beauty, perfection, j 
and benevolence of the Divine work in tlie formation of the 
Universe and the oiganiKation of Man. The dialogue opens with 
a lively conversation on the political notions set forth by Socrates 
(or rather elicited by him from the rest) on the preceding day, 
more especially \iptfi refi'rence to their practicability in real life 
(ch. i.—^iii.):—and Critias, to gratify ^crates, introduces the 
narrative of a long interview lictween Solon and some Egyptian 
priests, about the relative antiquity oi'tlic Grecian and Plgyptian 
annals, Uie object of which is tc*pri)ve, that the state of Atneus, 
in very remote times, corresponded mainly with the picture of a 
perfect republic, as exhibited by Socrates fch. iv.—vii.). The 
subject^ however, ij deemed worthy of still lurthcr investigation 
by the difterent pai*ties present ;«and the first turn is unani¬ 
mously conceded to Timsus, the Pythagorean, on account of his 
profound knowledge of physics and astionomy, who accordingly 
entertains them with a long and learned discourse on the origin 
of tlie Universe and thefonuation of Man,—Critias followin^;mm 
in the succeeding dialogue called by his name, wherejn hetrils to 
show t||gt the men here ideally created (r^ Xoytp ytyovbrae) by 
Timteu^ and brought into civil training by Socrates in the 
Republic, actually corresponded in cliaracter wfth 'he citizens of 
primitive Athens (ch. vii., viii.). 

It is necessary to premise, however, before we nter Uito any 
analysis of [TiraaBUs’s discourse, tiiat Plato, regarded as a j?Ay- 
ficat theorutf was not so much the propounder St new and 
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origiluil views, as a critic and edecticist, raviewing the various 
systems that had preceded him, opposing what he deemed false 
or vidoi^ and adopting what he thought good and solid in each. 
Now all’ the earlier philosophers, whether of Ionia or Magna 
Gnecia, had made it tlwir first business to start difiRsrent theones, 

^ more or less visionary, on the origin of the Universe. Thales 
held the primary element to be water, Anaximenes and Diogenes 
atr, Anaximander a vast cAaog, and Heraclitus Jtre, —^to whom at 
length succeeded Anaxagoras, the first to recognise a Supreme 
Intelligmce (poix) as the principle of life and arranger of the ' 
primitive chaotic atoms (and n-om whom Plato undoubtedly 
took some of his leading notions). Widely difRering from the i 
above, Xenophanes maintained unity (r6 tV)— the Uhwfrse, to he ' 
jOod, —^a notion, which elicited from Parmenides the ameistic 
! dogma, that, as existence is conceivable, and non-existence is not 
I BO, creation is impossible, as it pi'e-supposes non-existence; and in j 
this view he was followed by Empedocles, who regarded all / 
things as alike uncreated and indestructible. When such notions i 
were current, it can scarcely be matter for surprise that Heraclitus] 
should have put foith the doctrine (equally atheistical) of aper^l 
t.pOuc^ ftux, and been followed by the sbphist Protagoras, whej] 
stated that all hiowled^e is sensation, and that man is tha ‘ 
measure of all existitig thinps whaitewr. And lastly, it was thq 
notion of Pythagoras (with whose views Plato was beyond 
all doubt deeply imbued), that numbers and music are the prin4 
cipies of the entue universe, and that the world is regrdated bu 
numerical harmony.* With all these conilieJng views befow 
him, and having at* the same time a strong internal convictii» 
of one grand, comprehensive, and intelligent Unity,—^in othra* 
woids, God,—Plato at once boldly impugned the docMne of tjr ^ 
Kleatics, tliat the world arouiid was an eternal, immutan 
essence;—maintaining, on the other hand, that, as it was so- 
sible, it must have been produced, and was in fact the necessm' 
result of an effective cause,— the work of a vational, itOellig^ 
and heneoolent Architect. 1 

Timsus, tberafore, in this dialogue,—after stating in /uw 
that there are two classes of things, the one eternal, eonma 
(rabrbv), and not subject to change; the other muiable (Ohripm, 

g enerated, and liable to decay: the former of w'hich is com^ 
efided by intellect, the latter by the senses,—^broadly Its 
forth grand doctrine of Theism, that whatever is ganerKd 
must proceed from some cause, namelg God, who fonnedlhe 
sensible universe, the most perfect of things generated, accormg t 

* The reader Is ihfrrrr,'* 'Ibr Anther lornrmatluu on ^e pre>Soq|^ 
thecriee of nature, to Stallbanm’s Prolegomeoa to the Timiene, pp. 48-m; 
a« well as to IntrodnctionB to the Protagoras and Theoetetfts, m voU lof 
this translation. 1 
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to an eternal pattern existing in the Divine Mind (di. ix.). The 
whole, indeed, was the work of the Creator*B goodness; and the 
universe itself likewise was very goo^—as it wer^ an ensouled, 
rational, living being,—perfect m unity, and composed o£ four 
elements indissolubly united,—earth and fire, mr and water,—^its 
shape being that of a perfect sphere moving in a circular orbit, 
and its soul emanating from its abode in me centre to all the 
other part% including even Ae external surface,—in fine, it 
came lorth from its Maker deficient in no single respect, **a 
blessed Grod ” (ch. x.—^xii.). 

He next proceeds to unfold the nature and structure of the 
Universe in ila several parts. And first, he assiimes it to consist 
of two parts,—one eternal and fixed, because related to the world 
of intelleSt; the other corporeal, mutable, and capable of divi¬ 
sion,—both of which are so united on the principles of number 
and music, as to produce a happy and well-settled harmony both 
in structure and motion. This universal sou4 moreover, per¬ 
vades even the distant orbits of the fixed stars and planets, all 
of which depend for their life and circular motion on the eternal 
and constant principles of number and harmony,—^the fixed 
r stars moving westward on the eternal principle of sameness, the 
planets tastward on that of mutability and difference (oh. xU.). 
But in connexion with this soul, the universe possesses also a 
material body, wliercby it becomes cognizant of material things^ 
—the subjects Of opinion and persuasion, as well as of the abs¬ 
tract trutmi that form the groundwork of reasoning and science 

i ch. xiiL).* Neat came the creation of which was effected 
y the formation of the sun, moon, and five plane^ whose 
motion, particularly that of the first, creates, determines, and 
watches over, the several divisions of days and nights, months 
and perfect years (dh. xiv.). * The form and motions of the 
worla thus once.aiTanged, the Creator proceeds to people it with 
living beings,—first, the heavenly gods (t. e. the stars and other 
• 

* Plato, in ch. zxiii. designates matte* as the reeeptade, and, as it vrera, 
the nurse (t^TTodox^v, o\ov rtOqvqv) of ail prodnetfon; while God, on tha 
other hand,—the snm of all ideas,—is the Father and fashioner of the 
Universe. In %h. zzvi. also, it is described as one and the same vdfh 
space, which famishes a place for all generated things. This prindpie ol 
nature, therefore, is without form,—^withont aa ideas and it is only ira the 
productions of the creative energy and the all-suscepidble na(pre,—that Is, 
in the sap of the father mid mother,—that there is form and determinate 
id' a, ‘nis is clearly laid down in eh. zziv.; and Kitter accordingly veiy 
rightly observes:—** Matter is nothing more than the condition of all 
human rzistenee, which, however, is a necessary cooditi n, and so causes 
the natural itsel( to appear as necessary; w|^as the shape received from 
the good is that wUch under this condition comes intr< ueing and hay its 
actual ezistenm) in natore.*'—fUitter, ii, p. 341, compared with eh. zUii. 
of this malogae.) * 
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celestial oodles) ; secondly, airy and winged creatuxes ; thirdlv, 
those living in the water; and lastly, those moring on the earth. 
The stars, mdeed, are termed a race of heavenly gods, yet gene< 
rated and visible, endowed with fiery, sphencu bodies, and 
called immortal as not being subject to dissolution or decay 
(chi XV.) ; but whether the earth itself is, like the other bodies, 
to be considered an ensouled, generated god, and whether at rest 
or in motion, is not exactly certain. 

Next follows a narrative, almost purely mythical, of the foiv 
mation of the mortal races of animals (ch. xvi.—^xviii.), which 
the Supreme himself does not deign personally to create, but 
commits that task to the lower gods, reserving only the office of 
imparting to these new creatures whatever was to be immortal 
in their constitution. A like number of these perishaVle animals 
is assigned to each of the stai’s; and the first birth being the same 
in all,—^that of the human male ; nor was it till after a fixed 
period, that the female and all other animals,—^beasts, fishes, and 
birds,—issued from‘this mortal form. Of this being, Man, con> 
sisting, like the universe, of body and soul mysteriously con> 
joined, Timsus next gives a detailed description, beginning with 
the head, which contains the leading oigans of sense (ch. xix., 
XX.) ; and he then diverges into a long investigation of the 
elements of earthly bodies, particularly as respects their geo¬ 
metric forms, as well also, as of their various affections, viz. 
motion or rest, heat or cold, heaviness or lightness, smell, 
colour, &c., the discussion of which must necessarily precede 
any satisfactory account of the intellectual lind physical man 
(ch. xxi.—^xlii.). Man, he proceeds to observe, is composed of 
a corruptible body enshrining an immortal soul; but besides 
tills, he possesses an inferior sort of soul, whereby he becomes 
cognizant of the various passiohs and emotions, viz., pleasure 
and pain, hope, fear, anger, desire, &c.; and all the parts of 
his Mdy are composed with wonderful skill, and yet Kept in 
constant subjection to the dominance of reason and intel¬ 
lect :—and he now parenthetically intimates the existence of 
two sots of causes,—^the dUvine and necessary ^—as constantly 
operating together; of the former of which we can gtun only a 
very imperfect knowledge (though for our happine^ sake we 
should ever aspire thereto), while the latter we would investigate 
for^e sake of ^tting at the former (ch. xliiL). 

Next succeed separate and particular (though socnewhat 
fanciful) descriptions of the heart, lungs, stomach, liver, spleen, 
intestines, spindi marrow and brain, skull and bones, li|^ 
ments and tendons, musdes and flei^ the nerves round me 
bea^ teeth, ton^^ lips, hair, skin, pores, &c. &e., dl of 
whTch^ are, kept m healthy action by the united operatioir of 
the alimentaiy and respiratory systems (ch. xliv<—IxiL),—the 
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object of the whole of these speculations being to sliow the 
existence of design and the adaptation of means to ends through* 
out the work of creation. Now the regular, unimpeded, acdon 
of ail these organs and component parts constitutes bodily 
health ; whe^s the disordcra and decay oT the component 
elements of life are eitlier productive of disease or else slowly 
bring on old age and bodily decay (ch. Ixii.). Then follow 
some curious details respecting the disca^s of the body, which 
are ascribed to many various causes, mostly fanciful,—^some 
few only real, fonned on a knowledge of the human frame 
(ch. Ixiii.—Ixviii.). Far more important, however, and far 
more severe, are the diseases of the soul; and these ara assigned 
to two causes,—first, bodily infirmity, and secondly, improper 
training. It being a vulgar error to suppose that any one is 
willingly eviL The great, and indeed only disease of the souL 
is madness, which assumes two forms,—madneas (/lavta), am 
folly or idiocy {jkfta9ia\ both caused by the unlicaltiiy predomi¬ 
nance of the animal passions over the reason and conscience. 
Great care must therefora be observed constantly to maintain 
the men* Sana in corpore «a»o, to attend diligently to both, with¬ 
out neglecting either,—to fonn the boily by constant and suitable 
exercise as well as strict temperance, and to cultivate the soul by 
engaging the intellect in the contem]>lation of divine tilings and 
eternal truth, including those heavenly ravoliitions witli which 
the human soul also has a close I'clation and liariiiony (ch. Ixix- 
—^Ixxi.). 

The concluding* chapters of the dialogue comprise some ob- 
Mrvations on the origin of the lower animals, from which 
it appears that Plato enteriained the Pvthagorean doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls; for he tfiinks it probable that 
those who hare lived unrightc'Ausly and cfi'eminately will, at 
their second birth, be changed into women,—those of both 
S3xra who have lived innocently but frivolously, foolislily be¬ 
lieving that heavenly things could be seen by niortal eye, being 
changed into bu'ds of the air; tlKise, thirdly, who have been 
totally cstran^d from .philosophy, into beasts of the earth; and 
those, fourthly, wdio are to the last degree foolish and ignorant, 
becoming mere fishes, creatures of the water, to whoTn the gods 
that formed them have denied even tlie privilege of breatlung 
a thin- and pura atmosphere (ch. Ixxii., Ixxiii., compared vnth 
ch. xviig,^ where he touches, though more briefly, on the same 
nhiloBophic dogma). Lastly, the whole dihlogne concludes with 
a brief, but elegant summary of tlie great doctrine, of which the 
philosopher h^ exhibited throughout it so many satisfactory- 
proofs,—^that "this world, which comprises and is filled' wjth 
all kinds of, living beings, both mortal and immortal, thus 
becomes a visible animal embracing visible natures,—an imaga 
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of the great Intelligence,—a eendble god ,—^the greatest and best, 
the fairest and most penect,—^this the one and only begotten 
l^i verse” 

Such is a succinct account of the leading ailments of the 
Tinueus, which, both as respects languaro and deep philoso- 
phib matter, is by far the most difficult of any of Plato’s 
dialogues,—there being many passages in it, which still -in fact 
puzzm even the most ingenious of its commentators. The reader 
who would seek further information than.can 1>e afforded witliin 
the limits of a translation, is referred to Tiedemann’s Introduc¬ 
tions to the Platonic Dialogues, to Stallbauro’s Prolegomena and 
notes to his edition of the Timacus, to Ritter’s remarks on the 
physical doctrines of Plato (vol. ii. pp. 338—384), and, abovo 
all, to the valuable notes and dissertations in Mortiii’s Etudm 
nu- Jt Timde de Platon, 2 vols. Uvo. 1842. 
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SOCRATES, TIM^US, CRITIAS, HERMOCRATES. 

I.—Soc. One, two, three:—^but where, dear Timseus, is that 
fourth of us who yesterday were your guests, but are enter¬ 
tainers now ? 

Tim. Some illness has be&.l]cn him, Socrates ; for he would 
not willingly have missed such a meeting as the present. 

Soo. It is your business, then, of yourself^ and [that of] 
these present, to fill up the place of tho absent guest. 

Tim. Quite so, Soemtes; and, as far as we can, we will 
not fiul to do BO ^ for it would he unjust for the rest of us, 
whom you yesterday so handsomely entertained, not to treat 
you with readiness in return. 

Soc. Do yon recollect, then, the magnitude and nature of 
tho things on which I chargcd*you to s|»cak ? 

Tim. Some, indeed, w'o do recollect; but what we do not, 
you, who were present, can recal to our memory; or rather, 
if it be not too nfuch trouble, oiice more briefly run over the 
whole from the beginning, that it may bo the more firmly esta¬ 
blished in our minds. 

Soc. Be it so. The sum of yesterda/s discussion re 
specting a republic was, what form I thought the best, and of 
what sort of men it should be composed. 

Tim# And indeed, Socrates, ail that you said was (juite 
according to our mind. 

Soc. Did we not in the first place separate the class of 
husbandmen, %id ever so many other turdficeii^, from that of 
those who fight in defence of the state ? 

Tim. Yes. 
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Sgc. And wben we bad assigned to every one that single 
employment which was suited to bis own nature, and bad 
presonbed to each bis partioqlar art, we bade the military 
caste confine themselves to the simple duty of protecting the 
Btat 9 from the hostile incursions both of internal and external 
foes;—^mildly to administer justice to their subjects, us being 
naturally friends, but fiercely to combat with such foes as 
might in their way. 

Tim. Quite so, of course. 

Soc. We asserted, I think, that the souls of the guardians 
should be naturally higli-spirited, and at the same time 
remarkably philosophic, so as to enable them towands either 
friends or foes res|>ectivcly to be gentle or severe. 

Tim. You did so. 

Soo. But what about their training? Did we not say 
that they ought to bo instructed in ^miiastic exercises, 
music, and other suitable branches of science ? 

Tim. Yes. 

jSoc. With respect at least to those thus trained, it was some* 
how said, that they should regard neither gold nor silver nor 
any such property, as their own private possession, but rather, 
like subordinates, should receive the w'ages of their guardian¬ 
ship from those whom they defend and j)rcscrve, their rccom- 
])cnse being no more than snllicieut fur temperate men, and 
that they should si)end their income in common, with a view 
only to mutual subsistence, bestowing their attcution wholly 
on virtue, in preference to evdry other jmrsuii. 

Tim. This too wjis so stated. 

II.—Soc. Respecting w'omen, too, we asserted that their 
nature shonld be ajitly confonned to rcseinblc that of men, 
and that they sliouhl all engage in common with them, both 
in the duties of War and the other employments,of life. 

Tim. This too you alleged. 

Soc. But what about the procreation of children ? This 
pe^aps yw easily romemhor, on account of the novelty of 
the propel; for we ordered that marriage-unions al.d chil¬ 
dren should ba in common to all persons whatsoever, special 
care being taken also that no one should be able to distinguish 
his own children individually, but all oonsid^ all as their 
kiddred ;,^rcgardiDg those of an equal ago, and in the pidme 
of life^ as their brothers and sisters,-—those prior to them. 
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and jet farther back, ae parents and grandsires,—and those 
belov them, as their children and grandchildren.* 

Tm. A je,—^these things too, in the waj jon describe them, 
are easily remembered. 

Soo. That thej might at once acquire then the best pos¬ 
sible natural di^sition, I recollect that we decreed that the 
rulers, male and female, whom we placed over the mar¬ 
riage contract, should secretly contrive, through certain lots, 
that the worthy should assort only witlt the worthy, the base 
with the base,—and that no discord might arise'from this 
connexion, we should refer all the blame of the union to 
fortune alene. 

Tim. This, too, we remember. 

Soo. "We ordered, moreover, that the children of the goot 
should be properly trained, but those of the bad secretly sent 
to the other part of the state, while of those who are con¬ 
stantly arriving at manhood, such as are found to be of a 
good lisposition, should be recalled from exile; those, among 
them, on the contrary, who have proved themselves unworthy, 
being in their turn b^ished to the place occupied by those 
just promoted. 

Tim. Just so. 

Soc. Have we,^then, suflSciently summed up yesterdays 
discussion; or do we need anything farther, friend Tinueus, 
that has b^n omitted ? 

Tim. By no means, Socrates ; for these were the very 
things ohscussed. ' * 

Ill.—Soc. Yon shall now hear some further details respect¬ 
ing the republic that we have described, and how 1 feel 
towards it. The febling, then, seejns to mo somewhat similar 
to this,—as if some one, on beholding beautiful animals, 
either wronghj 'by the graver’s art, or really alive, but in 
a state of perfect rest, were to entertain a desire to behold 
them in motion, struggling, as it were, in those exercises whi^ 
seem best suited to their bodies. Just the same do 1 feel 
towards 4hat form of state which we hqve described ; for I 
should gladly listen to any one who recited* the stoiy of 
the contests that one state engages in with othei-s, iriien it 
ventures beoonilngly on war, and exhibits in the course of 

* This itthiect is oonsidered at 'some length in the third. Ibarth, and 
Afth books of the Bepoblio, as well as in the Laws, v. 739, b. 
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it Bi «oiidnot worthy of its nnitore and tnuniog^ as regards 
both active enooanters and verbal negotiations with indivi- 
dnsd states. On these points, indeed, Critias and Hermo- 
oiates, I hm oonsoions of my own inability to praise the men 
and the state according to their desert; and that I should 
be so incapable is no wonder, cut I have formed the same 
opinion respecting the poets both of the past and present 
age;—^not that I despise the poet-tribe, but still every one 
must see, that being an imitative race, they most easily and 
in the best manner imitate those things in which they have 
been trained; while, on the contrary, whatever is nncon- 
nected with their training, is hard for them to imitate well 
even in actions, and in words even yet more difficnlt. And as 
for the tribe of Sophists, I deem them indeed mighty dever, 
both in multiplying words and many other fine accomplish¬ 
ments ; yet I fear, as they have no settled abode, bnt wander 
through various cities, and dwell in no abode of their own, 
they will form false conjectures respecting both philoso¬ 
phers and politicians, as to the magnitude and nature both of 
the actions which they achieve in war, and of the words they 
employ in their mutual intercourse. The only people remain¬ 
ing, then, to whom I can apply, arc those of your character ' 
and habit, versed both by nature and training in philosophy 
and political science. For Timasus here of Locris, in Italy, 
which is governed by the best of laws,* being withal not 
inferior to any of his fellow-citizens in wealth and nobility, 
hae in his own state attained to the highest official honours, 
and has likewise in my opinion reached the summit of all 
philosophy. Critias, too, as we all know, is not ignorant of ' 
the particulars that we are, now mentioniifg;—and respecting 
Hermocrates also, we have ample testimony for the belief that 
he is both by nature aud educaition well suited to oil these 
pur8aits.t Hence, when I perceived yesterday your great 

^ its code Was formed by Zalcucus, and it was said by the SyracaBaas 
to/the best governed of all tiie Greek cities of Italy. Compt the Laws, i. 

638. . ^ 

f Critiaa was*<t man of a generons, vigorous-minded disposition, who 
was so fond of the company of philosophers, that he was said to be 
ISuunic fitv tv t^iXo(r6<pots, ^i\6ao^oe Si tv ISniirme. (Hawasafteiwards 
otie of the thirty tyrants, and Socrates’ most bitter enemy. Hermocrates 
vras a cellbratea Syracusan general, several times alluded toby Thucydides 
and Xenophon, and who mt^ a vow to Uve by certain rubs ^eard vd/icv 
iftkltfvoc). 
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anxiety to disooss tbe formation of a repabliO} I wae mnob 
pleased at it, bbing well aware, that if you pleas^ none oonld 
better unfold tbe suooessiTe points for ^cna8ion;->-ina8- 
mncb as, by properly adapting tbe state for warlike purposes, 
you would be the only person in the present age who ounld 
supply it with all things becoming its constitution. Having 
spoken, then, in compliance with your req^uest, 1 now require 
you, in your turn, to comply with mine; and, as a matter of 
course, yon bare agreed to car^ on ^e discussion among 
yourselves in common and so forthwith repay my hospitality 
with the feast of reasoning. Here, therefore, am 1 arrays 
for the pulpose, and readiest of all to partake of the promised 
banquet. 

IV.—Herh. Aye, truly, Socrates, as Timsous here just 
observed, neither will we lack zeal in fulfilling your desire; nor 
will we offer any excuse for neglecting it; since only yester¬ 
day, just after leaving this, when we went to the lod^ng 
of Gritias, where both there and before that on the way 
thither, we discussed this very subject. He here then un¬ 
folded to us a stoiy from ancient tradition, which—^prythee, 
Gritias^ even now repeat to Socrates, that ho may judge 
whether or not it concerns his demand. 

Gri. This we must surely do, if agreeable to Timsaus, our 
third partner in this discussion. 

Tim. I, for my part, fully consent. 

Gri. Liston now then, Socrates, to a story very strange 
indeed, yet in every respect \rue, as it was once related 
by Solon, the wisest of the seven j^sages of Gree<»]. He 
was the kinsman and intimate friend of our great-grand¬ 
father Dropides, as he himself often tells us in his poems; 
and he (Dropides) informed our grandfather Gritias (as the 
old man himself in turn told us), that this state had for¬ 
merly achieved great and admirable actions, the knowledge 
of which nevertheless had been lost through lapse of time lUid 
the dec^ of mankind,—one act in particular being more illus¬ 
trious t^^ the rest,—in remembrance, of which it were 
fitting, that we should not only return you tllauks, but aJa? 
in full assembly hymn forth to the godoess our true and just 
acclaim of praise. 

Soo. Well* observed: — but what is this achievement, 
which Gritias described as having been not only related 

r2 
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bj .Sdlon, but reallj aooomplished by this state in daje ci 
jpref 

Gri. I will acquaint you with that ancient story, which I 
indeed received from no mere youth; for at that time Gritlas, 
as * he himself said, was almost ninety years old, and I 
myself about ten ; and it chanced then to be the time of the 
Cureotu. Apaturiorum* The boys indeed were then going 
through the ceremonies customary with them at this festi- 
val;—^for our parents proposed prizes for singing verses; 
and therefore a multitude of verses of many poets were 
recited, and many of us especially sang the poems of Solon, 
as being at that time new. Then one of our tribe, whether 
it was his real opinion or he wished to gratify Gritias, said he 
thought Solon not only the wisest of men in matters gene¬ 
rally, but as regards poetry the most noble of all poets. 
On hearing this, the old man (for I well remember it) was 
exceedingly pleased, and said, laughing —■ ‘ If Solon, oh 
Amynandor, had not considered poetry as a mere amusement, 
but made it, as others do, a serious employment, and so com¬ 
pleted the history which ho had brought from !Eg 3 rpt; and, 
had not been forced to relinquish it by the seditions and 
numerous other troubles in which he found his country 
involved, I do not think that either Hesiqd, Homer, or any 
other poet, would have acquired more distinguished renown.* 

* And wliat was that story, Gritias ?' asked he. * One about 
an action,' replied he, ‘ the greatest and most celebrated, 
which this state ever achievetl ; although, through lapse of 
time and the death of those by whom it was undertaken, its 
&mc. has not descended to our own day.* * Tell it,* said he, 

* The Apaivria, according to Proclus and Saidas, wen festivals in 
honour of Dionysos, publicly celebrated for the space of ^hree days; and 
they wen assigpied tiiis name, dt’ dwariiv, that is, on account of the 
d^ption through which Poseidon is reported to have TOtignisbud 
Tne first day of these festivals was called ddpirna, in which, as the name 
indicates, those of the same tribe feasted together; and hence (says 
Produs) on this day einn\iai cat Seiwva vroXAd, qilendid bazfenets tmd 
much feaZting took place:—^the second day was called dvdppvenc, n 
taerifiee, because many victims were sacrificed in it; tbe'victima b*»ng 
called Ava^^iifuiTa the third day, of which Plato spaaks in rt't* place, 
was called Kovpt^niCt because on this day covpot, that is, boys or giris, 
wen counted to have their names registerM in thdr tribea^^parpiae;)— 
to these some add a fo,arth day, which they call iirXia, or fie dtp g^sr. 
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‘from the banning; and say what that was, which Solon 
asserted as true^ as well as bow and from whom be heard 
if . 

In said he, ‘in the Delta, about the summit 

of which the streams of the Nile are divided, ifi the dittnot 
(vofidc) sumamed Saitical; the chief city of which is Sais, 
whence, also' came the king Amasis; and it had a presiding 
divinity, whose name is in the £gyi>tian tongue N^th^ which 
they say correi^nds with the Greek AtJtena j and the 
people profess to be groat friends of the* Athenians, and 
united with them in a sort of close alliance. Solon said 
that on lUB arrival thither, ho was very honourably received; 
and, especially, on his inquiring about ancient affairs of those 
priests who possessed superior knowledge in such matters, he 
perceived that neither himself nor any one of the Greeks (so 
to speak) had any antiquarian knowledge at all. And once 
on a time desirous of inducing them to narrate their ancient 
stories, he undertook to describe those events which had for* 
merly happened among us in days of yore,—^those about the 
fint Phoroneus and Niobe, and again after the deluge of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha (as described by the mythologists), 
together with their posterity, paying due attention to the dif- 
fisrent ages in whiph these events are said to have occurred; 
—on which one of their extremely ancient priests exclaimed, 
“Solon, Solon, you Greeks are always children, and aged 
Greek there is none.” Solon, on hearing this, replied, “ How 
can you say this ? ” To whom tbe priest, “ You are all youths 
in intelligence; for you hold no ancient opinions derived 
from remote tradition, nor any system of discipline that can 
boast of a hoary old age:—and tbe canse of this is the mul¬ 
titude and variety of destructions that have been and will be 
undergone byythe human race, the greater indeed arising from 
fire and water, others of less importance &om ten thousand 
other contingencies. The story, for instance, that is curreat 
among you, that Phaeton, the ofiEspring of the Sun, once 
attempting to drive his &ther's chariot, and not l)eing able to 
keep the track observed by his parent, burnt Ci> the surface 
of the earth, and perished himself, blasted by lightning, is 
generally re^a^ed as fabulous, but in fioint of fact it reien 
to a declination (or parallax) of the heavenly bodies rwoKing 
round the earth, and indicates that, at certun long interVah 
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of time, the earth’s sarfaoe is destroyed t)y ndghty fixes.* 
Whea this ooours, then those wbo dw^ either on i»oua> 
tains^ or in lofty and dry places, perish in greater nnmhers 
than those dwelling near rivers, or on the sea-shore 
whereas to ns the Nile is not only our safeguard from all 
other troubles, but libein'tes and preserves os also from this 
in particular;—and again when the gods, to purify the earth, 
deluge its sur&ce with water, then the herdsmen and shep¬ 
herds on the mountains are preserved in safety, while the 
inhabitants of your cities aro hurried away to the sea, by the 
impetnosity of the rivers. In this our country, on the other 
hand, the waters neither then fell, nor ever have &llen from 
above upon the plains, but on the contrary are naturally 
driven upwards from tho earth’s interior:—and to these causes 
it is owing, that the most ancient things are said to be here 
preserved. The truth is, however, that in all places where 
there is neither intense cold nor immoderate heat, the race of 
man is always found to exist, sometimes in less, sometimes in 
greater number. And all the noble, great, or otherwise dis¬ 
tinguished achievements, performed either by ourselves, or W 
you, or elsewhere, of which we have heard the report,—aU 
these have been engraven in our temples in very remote times, 
and preserved to the present day; while,,on the contrary, 
with you and all other nations, they are only just oommittra 
to writing, and all other modes of transmission which states 
require,—when agsiin, at the usual period, a current from 
heaven rushes on them like a*pestilence, and leaves the sur¬ 
vivors among you both destitute of literary attainments and 
unacquainted with music; — and thus yon become young 
again, as at first, knowing nothing of tne events of ancient 
times, either in our country or yours. As for the transactions, 
indeed -Solon, which you have just related frqm your anti- 

E ’ties, they difi’er but little from puerile &.bles:—^for in the 
t place you only mention one deluge of the earth, whereas 
re had< been many before; and in the next place you are 
unacquainted with that most noble and excellent raodiof men, 
who once inhabited your country, from whom you and yonr 
whole present state are descended, though onl^r a nnall rem- 

•* It was the opiidon of Heraditos and many of the old phfioaophers, 
4hat the aulh wo^ be periodically destroyed by fire or wBter. The notion 
waa borrowed, perhaps, from the Egyptians. (Comp. Hen^ it ch< 142.^ 
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nant of ihis admirable people is now remaining,—-jonr 
ignoninoe in this matter resulting from the fact that their 
posteritj for many generations died without the power of speech 
through the medium of letters;* for long before the chief 
deluge, a cdijof Athenians exist<^, regnlat^ by the best laws 
boih in mifitary and all other matters, whose noble deeds and 
ciril institutions are said to have been the most excellent of 
all that we have heard to exist under heaven." 

YI.—* Solon, on bearing this, expressed his admiration, and 
exhibited the most ardent desire, entreating the priests to 
relate to him accurately and in order the whole history of his 
ancient feDow-citisens. And then one of the priests replied, 
** I have no objection, Solon ; and for your sake, and that of 
your ^ty, I will relate the whole, and more particularly on 
account of that goddess, to whom is assigned the guardian¬ 
ship both of your state and ours, and by whom Imth have 
been founded and fostered; yours indeed having a prioriiy 
over ours of a thousand years, from having received its 
origin from Hephsestus and the Earth ; and &e annals even 
of our own city QSai83 have been preserved eight thousand 
years in our sacred writings. I will briefly describe, then, 
the laws and more illustrious actions of those states which 
have existed nine thousand years; and when we are more at 
leisure, we will take the sacred writings themselves, and re¬ 
count an exact history of every particular. 

* Now, consider the laws of (hese people, as compared with 
those prevailing here; for you wUl And here even at the 
present day man^jr examples of institutions that formerljjr 
existed in your ci^y. First of all, the priests passed their 
life separate from all the rest; ntnd next, the artificers so 
exercised their crafts, that each followed his own employ¬ 
ment without mingling with any other class of workmen. 
The .same method was likewise a(mptod with shepheids, hun¬ 
ters, and husbandmen. The soldiers, too, you will find, wele 
separated from other kinds of men, and were enjoined by the 
laws toAngage in nothing but war. ‘ The armour, too, which 
each dbiployed, such as shields and darts, 'r(“-'embled tlubt 
which we nseA first of ail the Asiatics,—^the {i^ddess in those 
places, as she md to you, first pointing out their use. Again, 

* Or. ypAftfian nXfvrfiv which esn onlfbexMrapSrasfioslly 

nadered. 
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with reepeot to wisdom^ job may percd^e what attention the 
law paid to it even from the first, as likewise to all that 
respects the universe, inolnding even divination and medidne^ 
that condnoes to the preservation of health ; and from thes^ 
which are divine tmngs, the inquiry proceeds^ to human 
a&irs and all other branches of learning therewith conneot«L 
Such then was the principle of distribution and arrangement 
on which the goddess first founded and established your state, 
choosing for that purpose the place in which you were bom; 
because she foresaw that from its excellent temperature, the 
re^on would produce men of the most consummate wisdom; 
and, the goddess, of coarse, being a lover both bf wisdom 
and war, sdeoted a spot likely to produce men most resem¬ 
bling herself ; and fixed on this first as their settled abode. 
You proceed^ to settle, then, under the protection of such 
like laws, and what is more, under good government, sur¬ 
passing all men likewise in every virtue, as becomes the 
descendants and disciples of the gods. 

‘ Many and migh^ deeds of your state, then, are here 
recorded in writing [In our sacred records,2| and call forth 
our admiration; nevertheless there is one in particular, which 
in magnitude and valour surpasses them all;—^for these writ¬ 
ings relate what a prodigious force your city once overcame, 
when a mighty wkrlike power, rushing from the Atlantic sea, 
spread itself with hostile fury over all Europe and Asia. 
That sea indeed was then ^ navigable, and had an island 
fronting that mouth which you in your tongue call the Pillars 
of 'Hercules; and this ismnd was larger than Libya and 
Asia put together; and there was a passage hence for travellers 
of that day to the rest of the islands, as well as from those 
islands to the whole opposite continent that surrounda that 
the real sea. For as respects what is within the mouth here 
mentioned, it appeara to be a bay with a kind of narrow 
entrance; and that sea is indeed a true sea, and the land 
that entirely surrounds it may truly and most correctly be 
called'a continent, du this Atlantic island, then, wA formed 
a powerful lei^ue of kings, who subdued the entire Vsland, 
together with many others, and parts also of the continent; 
Insides which they subjected to their rule tbe inland parts 
of Libfs^ as far as Eg^t, and Europe also, as V 
Tyrrhenia. The whole of tl^ force, then, being collected iu 
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a powerful league, undertook at one blow to enslave both your 
oountij and ours, and ^ the land besides that lies within the 
mouth. This was the period, Solon, when the power of jour 
state was universal! jeelebrated for its virtue and strength 
for, surpassing all others both in mognanimitj and militaiy 
skill, sometimes taking 'the load of the Greek nation, at 
others left to itself bj the defection of the rest, and brought 
into the most extreme danger, it still prevailed, raised the 
trophy over its assailants, kept from slavery those not as yet 
endaved, insured likewise the most ample liberty for all of us 
without exception who dwell within the Pillars of Hercules. 
Subsequently, however, through violent earthquakes and 
deluges which brought desolation in a single day and night, 
the whole of your warlike race * was at once merged under 
the earth ; and the Atlantic island itself was plunged beneath 
the sea, and entirely disappeared ;—whence even now that sea 
is nel^er navigable nor to be traced out, being blocked 
up by the great depth of mudt which the subsiding island 
produced." ’ $ 

YU.—^The above, O Socrates, is the sum of what the elder 
Gritias repeated from the narration of Solon:—and when 
yesterday yon were discoursing about a republic and the 
citizens composing^ it, 1 was reminded to my surprise of what 
1 have now mentioned; for I perceived how divinely, as it 
were, by a kind of good luck, and without wandering from 
the mark, you in most resects coincided with Solon’s state¬ 
ment. Still I was unwilUng *to disclose these particulars 
immediately; since, from the long lapse of time since 1 first 
heard them, I did not remember them with sufficient acen- 
ra^ [for repetitioi!]]* I considei^, therefore, that I ought, 
before relating it, first of all to rehearse the whole diligently 
to myself. 4°d this was why I yesterday speedily complied 

* rb wap' ipXv /idvifuiv. So reads StaDbaam, on the an^ority ^ 
aemal MSS., tiie old reading being wap' vpSVf which ia ^retained oy 
Bekker. 

t Qr^wfiKov aipTa ftaQioc ipwobSiv ovtoS’ The old reading is 
aaraMax^op, ■ We have here followed Bekker’e emendtatTon. 

t Ine. whole of the atory about tbf Atlantic iBlea,^ eo much canras^ 
by the critics, ia so improliable and so at variance with che geompbicsl 
knowledge of the Ore^, even in Plato's time, tibat it can onlyM cAi- 
siderad as « mcN myth. See Martin's admirable remarks, SUKe* tur It 
Tfmit. 
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with joar demands, cbnoemng, as is most important in rach 
matters, that we ought not to lat^ ability to present a dis- 
dourse suited to the object in view. Henoe was it, as Her- 
moorates here observed, that as soon as we left here jestev- 
day, I brought up the subject before mj friends here, in order 
to i^resh my memory; and by afterwards meditating on it 
at night, I acquired nearly a complete recollection of the 
whole story. According to the proverb, indeed, what we 
learn in childhood takes a wonderful hold on the memory: 
—tor with respect to myself, for instance, I am not certain 
that I could recall the whole of yesterday's discourse, though 
I should be very much astonished if anything riiat I had 
heard a very long time ago were to escape my remembrance. 
What I then heard, indeed, was listened to with great pleasure 
and delight; and the old man very readily recounted it, even 
when I frequently asked for a repetition ; and thus the story 
became like the brands of indelible writing fixed in my 
memory. Well then, as soon as it was day I repeated the 
narrative to my friends, that they might aid^e in fairly 
recounting my story. Now, therefore, as reaped the object 
of all that has been said, Swrates, I am prepared to remte, 
not only Ihe general heads, but the particulars also of all that 
1 heard. As for the citizens and state wbjch yon described 
to us yesterday os’ in a fable, we will now convert it into a 
reidity, and consider the state established by yon as no other 
than this [of Athens,]] and the citizens which you described 
as no other than those real Ancestors of ours, alluded to by 
the Elgyptian priests. Indeed they will harmonize in every 
respect; and we shall not be far from the mark * in assert¬ 
ing that your drizens are, the very people who existed at 
that rime. Each taking uur share then in this discussion, 
we will try our utmost to bestow suitable attention to the 
task that yon have assigned us. It is requisite therefore 
consider, O Socrates, whether this narrative answers our 
purpo8e,t»or we should seek some other in its stead. 

Soo. And what other, O Critias, can we receive iti prefer¬ 
ence to this^ which, from its affinity, is extremely 
to the fesrivad of the goddess, and ‘has the all-dmpottant merit 

(*’ Or. aim Airair6iu9a, lii, m thatt mot stag omI tf The old 
reeding imiirutTOfuw, which is nntnunlatahle. 
t Or. (I card vovv i Xdyoc 4ftJy oiroi. 
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of being not a eonningly devised fable, bnt a true bistory ? 
It is impossible^ tfaer^ore, to sav, how and whence, if we 
abandon yoar narrative, we shonfd find anothelr more suit¬ 
able. We cannot; but must acknowledge that you have 
been happy in your narration; and, as for me, after 'my 
discourse of yesterday, I will now res^ and be in my turn a 
listener. 

YIII.—Cm. Consider then, Socrates, the arrangement of 
this banquet, of yours, how we settled it. For we think it 
right that Timseus, who is the most astronomical of us all, 
and has bestowed much pains in acquainting himself with 
the nature of the universe, should be the first to discourse 
to us, beginning fn>m the creation of the world, and ending 
with the nature of men;—^and also that I after him, re¬ 
ceiving from him, as it were, the men' which have been 
ideally produced—^an<l some of them, too, excellently educated 
by you,—should introduce them among us here, according to 
the woi^ and law of Solon, as to proper judges, and make them 
members of^his city ; as being really those very Athenians 
of bygone ^ys, which were described as unknown to us 
in the report of the sacred writings;—and so, in future, we 
will treat them in our discourse as citizens and Athenians. 

Soo. I am noy, it seems, to bo ])lentifully and splendidly 
entertained in my turn with a banquet of arguments:—^it is for 
you, then, O Timieiis, to l)egiu the discourse, having first of 
all invoked the gods according to the usual custom. 

Tim. Well, Socrates, this at any rate is tme, — that 
those who have even the least share of wisdom, always 
invoke the deity on entering every undertaking, whether 
small or great; and so we likewise (unless we be in eveiy 
respect unwise) who are now about to speak concerning the 
Universe, whsjtber it be generated or without generation, shall 
(if we be not very unwise) make it our first duty to invoke 
the gods and goddesses, and pray that what we speak may 4e 
first of all pleasing to them, and also in consistence*with ourw 
selves^ And as respects the invocation .of the gods, so have 
1 aotj^ for myself; while as respects onrsfilvcs, we must 
lead you by tliat way which you may most easily under¬ 
stand^ and whfeli will best enable me to explain my meanisg 
about the proposed subjects of discusrion. * 

IX.—think we eughtj in the first plaoe^ to define wbat 
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tbat~ is which is wer-eanttmt^ and has no generation; 

I and what that is which is tn a ttate of ffmeration or be- 
ooming, but never reallj it. The former of these, indeed, 
which is apprehended bjr reflection united with reason, alwajs 
snUsists according to tammett ;* —awhile the latter is ' per-< 
ceived by opinion united with irrational perception; since 
it subsists in a state of generation and corruption, and 
never really is. And, again, whatever is generate is neces¬ 
sarily generated £rom a certain cause; for it is wholly impos¬ 
sible that anything should be generated without a cause. 
An artificer, therefore, of anything, if he looks to that 
which always subsists according to sameness, and "from this 
as a sort of pattern, works out the form and nature of his 
work, he must thus, necessarily, produce something wholly 
beautiful:—but where he employs for his pattern only what 
is generated, it cannot be beautiful. 

Let this universe then be called heaven^ or tht worlds or by 
any other name that it usually receives ; and let us, in the 
first place, consider respecting it, what ought ^ be inves¬ 
tigated at the very outset of our proposed inqui^ about the 
universe,—^whether it always existed, having no be^nning, 
or was generated, beginning from some certain commence¬ 
ment. It is generate;—^for this universe'is palpable, and 
has a body; and all such things are perceptible (t. t. are 
to be apprehended by the senses); and things perceptible 
being apprehended by opinioi^ in conjunction witdi perception, 
appear to be in a state of becoming, and subject to genera¬ 
tion. - Again, with reference to what exists, it must neces¬ 
sarily have arisen from some cause. 

To discover then the Crvator and Father of this universe, 
as well as his work, is indeed difficult; and when discovered, 
it is impossible to reveal him to mankind at large. And this 
too, we must consider respecting him, according to which of 
t^'o patterns he modelled the world; whether with reference 
to one sifbsisting ever in a state of sameness and similarly 
afieoted, or with reference to one that is only generaW. If 
this worid theh is beautiful and its artificer good, he evi- 

* The terma rairiiv—S&Ttfov, S/iotov—liviSfwiov, ^ oonstently net 
with in Ais dialogne, expren eternal eonitaney, as contr^/ited witii mate- 
iUifyf Sd they are found among the ten pain of oppoeiteB which, 
according to the Pythagoreans, conadtated the elemenit of the onirerM. 
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denUj looked to an eternal pattern; bnt if it be witbont 
beaatj, and wbat it is not lawful to mention, be must have 
looked to one that is ^nerated. It is evident, however, to 
eyei 7 one that he lo^ed to one tiiat was eternal;—^for the 
universe is the^ most beautiful of generated things, and .its 
artificer the best of causes. Being thus generated, then, it 
has been framed according to principles that can be compre¬ 
hended by'reason and reflection, and ever abides in same¬ 
ness of being. This, then, being the case, this world must 
necessarily be the resemblance of something;—although to 
describe its origin according to nature is the greatest of all 
undertakings. We should distinguish between an image 
and its pattern; just as words are connected with the things 
of which they are the interpreters.:—and so when we speak 
of that which is stable and firm, and mentally intelligible, 
our language should be in like manner stable and immuta¬ 
ble, and as £a.r as possible unrefutable and immovable, having 
in this respect no deficiency; whereas, in speaking concerning 
its image onl^ and as compared to it, we should use probable 
arguments, that are in strict analogy thereto. Moreover, 
precisely as essence (or true being) is to generation, so is 
triith to faith (or mere conjecture). You must not won¬ 
der, then, O Sperates, since difierent people dififer so 
much in opinion about the gods and the formation of the 
universe, if I should be unable to put forth generally ap¬ 
proved and scrupulously exact statements on so difficult a 
subject; but oven if wo should only advance reasons not 
less probable than those of others, you should still bo content, 
remembering that both 1 who am speaking, and you who are 
my judges, possess a common human nature; and you must 
be satisfied therefore, if my assertions are but probable state¬ 
ments, and shaiild inquire no farther. 

Soo. Capitally well said, Timteus; and we must proceed 
I wholly as yon recommend. As regards the prelude then 
your discourse, we wonderfully approve of it; and flow pro¬ 
ceed to^e strain (or main subject) itself.. 

X.—^IM. Let ns declare then on what account the framing 
Artificer settled the formation of this universe.* He was 
good: and in tUb good, envy is never engendered about any^ . 
thing whatever. Hence, being free from this (envy), ho 
Gr. yivtmv gal rb irSv rM«. 
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deinied that all things should ms much as possible zesembls 
bimsftlf- An j one, therefote, who receives this as the leading 
princ^le of generation and the universe from intelli^nt 
men, will receive it most correctly. For as the deity desired, 
as lar as possible, that all things should be good, and nothing 
evil,—he accordingly took everything that was visiUe and 
not in a state of rest, but in excessive agitation and disorder, 
and then reduced it from disorder into order, conceiving the 
latter to be far better than the former. It is not, indeed, and 
never was, lawful to do anything else but what is most 
honourable; and accordingly, he found by reasoning that of 
things natur^ly visible, nothing.without intelligence could be 
more beautiful than what is wholly endowed with intellect, 
and besides this, that apart from the soul no one could pos¬ 
sess intelligence^* In pursuance* of this reasoning, placing 
intellect in soul and soul in body, he constructed the uni¬ 
verse ; that thus it might be a work naturally the most 
beautiful and the best. Hence, therefore, we have a rea¬ 
sonable motive for calling the world an animal with a soul, 
truly intellectual, and created through the providence of the 
dei^. 

XL—This being the case, let us next consider, in the 
likeness of what animals the composing artificer framed the 
universe. We must by no means then think, that he would 
deign to fashion it like animals subsisting us a part of any¬ 
thing (t. s. in an incomplete^ form): for nothing resembling 
an imperfect animal can possibly be beautiful. But we may 
consider it on the other hand, as most nearly of all resembling 
what contains the other animals both separately and collec¬ 
tively as |>arts [|of a wdiole—^for it (the universe) com¬ 
prises within itself all intelligible animal^ just as this world 
contains us and all other visible cr6atores.t Jl^he deity, in- 

Plato seems, therefore, to regard the soul (i^vxu) as an intermediate 
agent and*nniting bond between perishable bodies and the eternal and 
indestmctible intellect, powerfully acting on matter; but yet, on the 
other hand, cloyriy and na^ssarily connected with intelleOiM though 
not like the latter, naturally eternal and indestmctible, but yjhe h^ 
of things generated and constituted eternal by the divials decrees. 

Or. ov S’ Iffri rdXXa ZSa koO" iv gal card roirtf 

irivTun^i/xoiSrarov aiirbv tlvat nOuiuv. Hie meaning is someiriiat 
obscure: the above is Stallbanm's interpretation. Compere also, eh. xv. 
at the beginning. It may be observed, as rq;ards intdligible and sensible 
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deed, deearoes of making it in all respects resemble tbo 
most Leaotifal and entirely perfect of intelligible objects, 
formed it into one Tisible animal, containing vMhin ittelf all 
the ofAsr.animals with which it is nataraU^ allied. Are we 
not, then, right in concluding that there is bat one heaven 
(or universe); or is it more correct to assert that there are 
many and infinite ? One onljr, £I answer,] if it has been 
fabrnmted according to the origin^ pattern. For that which 
comprehends all intelligible animals whatever, can never be 
second to any other:—^for there would be need of another 
animal again to comprise these two, of which they wonld 
both be p&rts; and it would be more proper to assert that 
the universe resembles this comprehending third, rather than 
the other two. In order, therefore, that the world may in its 
sabstaniive existence [^icara rtiv fiSvuaiv^ resemble the all' 
perfect animal—on this account the framer of the worlds 
produced neither two nor an infinite number; but this, 
the solely-begotten heaven (or universe) having been gene¬ 
rated, now exists and ever will exist. 

Now, whatever has been generated, must nei^ssarily 
have bodily shape, and be visible as well as tangible. But 
nothing can bo visible without the aid of fire, and nothing 
tangible without something solid, and nothing solid without 
earth,—owing to which, the deity at the beginning of his 
constructive labour composed the body of the universe from 
fire and earth. But it is not possible for two things alone to 
cohere, without the intervention of a third; for a certain 
bond is necessary between the two. And the best of all 
bonds is that, which, as nearly as possible, unites into one 
both itself and the natures bound with it. But propor¬ 
tion will naturally beet show this effect ;*—for whenever, 
either in three numbers, or solids, or powers, the middle 
bears the same ratio to the last, as tho first to the middle 
~-and again also, as the last is to the middle, so is thf 
middle to the first; then the middle (or mean) tenft becom¬ 
ing botjf first and last, and the last and first again each 

' j 

objects, tbat Empedocles bad laid down that the universe is von T6 
although the fraphSeff/ta dpxlrvwov Kdojiov aiaGtirov. 

* So we have ventored to render ,—rouro Si vk^vKtv ivcAoj^ 

\iera iiroTtXftv. On the whole snbject, see Stalllwum’s long siRl sads- 
lactoiy note. 
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become means, they must tbus all neeessaHly become the 
same relatively to each othpr, and having become the same 
with each other, will all be one. If then the body of the 
universe had been a superficies only without thickness, one 
meHium alone would have sufficed, both for binding it and all 
that belongs to it;—^but in the present case, as it was doomed 
to be a solid—and solids are never one only, but always 
jointed together by two media,—whence the deity placm 
water and air between' fire and earth;—and by thus jdacing 
them as ffir as possible in proportion to each other, so that 
fire should be to air as air to water, and as air to 'water so 
water to earth,—he thus bound and framed together the 
world 'visible and tangible. On this account also, and from 
such dements, which are four in number, the body of the 
universe was confessedly generated by a certain rr portion; 
and hence has resulted such an intimacy, that all its parts 
aptly cohere, and are indissoluble except by its uniting 
artificer. 

Of these four elements, then, the composition of the world 
received one ithole of each ;*—^for its composing artificer con¬ 
stituted it.from entire elements of fire, water, air, and earth; 
leaving no part of any one of them, nor any extraneous power, 
—considering that it would thus be a whole animal, in the 
highest degree perfect and of perfect parts ; and besides this, 
that it would be one, as nothing would bo left, from which 
any other such element conli^ be produced; and lastly, that it 
would bo free from old age and disease,—and perceiving also 
that the principles composing bodies, as heat and cold, and all 
possess vigorous powers, when tlmy surround bodies, exter¬ 
nally and intcreforo with «them unseasonably, dissolve their 
union, and bring on diseases and old age, whereby they decay 
and perish. Owing to such causes and reasomngs, then, he 
framed this universe, as one whole, an united series of perfect 
rrholes, perfect, undecaying, and without disease. He gave 
it also a nguro becoming and allied to its nature;—and to 
the animal destined to comprehend all others with^ itself 
that figure as the most becoming, which inoludes^ithin 
itself every sort of figure whatever. Hence he fashioned it 
in the shape of a sphere, perfectly round, h&ving its centre 

• GrI Iv SKov Jcdirrow,---one whole, without deficienhv or supe^Bid^t 
—the r6 flXcwv, alluded to by Aristotle, Metaph. iv. f 16. 
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ererjwlieie equally distant firom tbe bounding extremities, as 
being the most perfect of all figures, and most resembling 
himself; — and be did this, considering the similar to be infi¬ 
nitely more beautiful than Ibe dissimili^. 

Next, he most carefully polished the external circumference 
of this sphere, — and this for many reasons. It needed, in¬ 
deed, neither eyes, nor ears, as there vas nothing externally 
either visible or audible:—neither was it surrounded with 
air, as if it required respiration ;—^nor, again, did it require 
any organ, through which it might receive its nutriment, 
and discharge it again when digested; for nothing was 
either added to or tahen from it, that being impossible. In¬ 
deed the universe is artfully made to provide itself with 
nutriment through its own decay, as well as to sufler and do 
ail tbin^in itself, and by its own operations ; —^liccause, indeed, 
its creamr conceived tlmt it would be much more excellent, 
if independent in action, than if it required extraneous aid. 
And be did not think fit to give it hands either, as it had 
nothing either to receive or reject; nor yet of feet, or an^ 
other members suited to locomotion:—for he assigned to it 
a motion peculiar to itself, being that of all the seven kinds 
of motion,* which chiefly belongs to intellect and reflection, 
lienee^ making Ijie world to turn constantly on itself and 
on the same point, he gave it a circular motion, and took 
from it all the other six, without giving it any power of 
progression: and as this revolution required no feet, he 
created the world without legs sUbd feet. 

XII.—^Thus was it, that the intelligenoe of the eternal 
Deity, after due reflection, conceived the form of the god 
about to come info existence; /ind he made it smooth, 
equable, and even from its centre in every direction,—a body 
whole and pe^ect, wholly composed out of perfect bodies. 
As for the soul, he fixed it in the middle, extended it throughout 
the whole, and likewise surrounded with it its entire surface:-^ 
and so, causing a circle to revolve in a circle, he estabkshed the 
world ^one substantive, solitary object, sqjf-safficicnt through 
its owj^Xcellence, requiring nothing external, but sufficiently 
known and friendly to itself. By this proc^uro, then, he 
produced the Inverse, a blessed god. The Deity, however, 

* On these seven kinds of motions, comp. ch. xviii. of this dhtlogoe, 
p. 318. 

z 
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did not, as we now undertake to say, form the sopl posterior 
and junior to the body : for he who conjoined these, would 
never have allowed the more ancient nature to be governed 
by the younger:—and yet we, who are exposed to the blind 
chances of fortune, are apt to speak somehow in this silly 
fiishion ; whereas the Deity constituted the soul both in age 
and excellence prior to and older than the body, os being 
the proper mistress and ruler of its subject Qthe body;] and 
that, too, from the following sources, and in the following 
manner. 

From one essence indivisible, and always the some, and from 
another again tliat is divisible and corporeal, he composed—^by 
admixture froui both—third form of essence intermediate 
between the two; and again, between what is indivisi¬ 
ble and divisible as respects bodies, he placed the nature 
of same and different (or mutable); — and taking these 
’ three, he mingled them all into one idea, joining them 
together by force, .as the different would not freely mingle 
with the same. And after mingling them with essence., and 
producing one from iho three, he sigiiin distributed this whole 
into suitable parts; each compost of a mixture of same., 
different., and essence. He next began to divide as fidlows:— 
In the first place, he took away one part from the whole ; 
then ho separated a second part, double of the first: and 
again, a third, oue-and-a-balf times as much as the second, but 
triple of the first; then a fourth, double of the second; in 
the next place a fifrh, triple bf the third ; a sixth, octuple of 
the first: and lastly a seventh, twenty-seven times greater 
than the first. After this, he filled up the double and triple 
intervals, still taking off ppxts thorefrom,' and so placed them 
between the intervals, that there might be two media between 
every interval; one of which might, in the same degree, ex¬ 
ceed one of the extremes, and be exceeded by the other, 
jyhile the other part mi^t in an equal degree exceed one of 
the extremes, and be exceeded by the other. But as by the 
intermediate links between the above-mentioned sp^es the 
sesqnialter, st-squitertian, and sesquioctave intervm were 
produced, he filled with a sesquioctave all the sesqnnertjan 
Intervals,* leaving a part of wich, the interval between which 

* 6ft t)iuo\U>v Sk Statrraaiow xal imrpirtifv sal IroySouv ysvopi- 
vuv Ik rovrutv ritv ietriiSiv iv rails irp6aGt liaaratnan, rov ivoy 
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and the following would have to each other the same ratio 
as the numbers 256 and 243; and in truth he thus ex- 
hansted the whole mixture—^from which these were sepa¬ 
rated. He split the whole of this composition, then, along 
its entire length into two parts, joining them mntnally acrbss 
like the letter X, afterwards bending them into a ci^e, and 
connecting them both with themselves and each other, in 
such a waj that their extremities might meet directly 
opposite the point of their mutual intensection, externally 
com^hending them in an uniform motion around the same 
, centre ; besides which, he made bne of the circles external, 
the otW*intemal.* The motion of the exterior circle he 
proclaimed to be that of sameness, and that of the interior 
the motion of difference. He caused also the circle of same¬ 
ness to revolve laterally towards the right, and that of differ¬ 
ence diagonally towards the left. And the superiority he 
gave to the circulation of same and similar; for this alone 
he suffered to remain undivided ; —while, as to that within, 
after dividing into six parts, and forming therefrom seven 
unequal circles, divided by double and triple intervals, three 
of each, he bade these circles travel in contrary directions to 
each other,~t))ree of the seven to revolve at equal velocities, 
the remaining foiw with a velocity unequal as respects either 
of the former three, yet in a certain proportion as to their 
respective periods. 

XIII.—After, therefore, tlm whole composition of the 
|[universal] soul had been completed siccording to the inten¬ 
tion of God who framed it, he in the next pla(% formed 
within it the whole of a corjiorcal nature ; and he aptly jointed 
them, by uniting centre to centne. The former (tno soul), 
being interwoven throughout from the middle to the very 
extremities space, and covering it even all around exter- _ 

i6ov iuttrr^iiart ri iirirpira vivra ^vveirXtipovvro, &c. The whqle 
pamgnph is very difSoult, owing to the very scanty records left us respect¬ 
ing tihe nature of the ancient Harmonics. 

* tW whole of this Pythagorean-like specnlStioii on Harmonics has 
been wmonsly explained by Cousin, Stallbaum, and 91 a ■ in (as weQ a* 
BSckh* in^any of his learned tracts). It may here sinipl} be observed, 
that the two huvonic scales, thus split down their lengUi and crossed, 
formed two circles or orbits, one (Bartpov) revolving within ^ otBer 
(rat>yii>>), but*in an opposite direction. These, accordmg xb many 
commentators, correspond with the equatorial and aodiacal cirdes (?)• 

Z 2 
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iially, though at the eame time • herself revolring within 
herself, originated the divine commencement of an unceasing 
and wise life throughout all time. And indeed, the body of 
the universe was generated in visible shape; while the soul, 
though invisible, was made to ptirtake of reason and har¬ 
mony, and rendered the best of created things by Him—the 
best of eternal intelligences. The soul, then, being composed 
from the admixture of the three parts, same, different, and 
essence, classified as well as I)onnd together in certain propor¬ 
tions, and itself revolving iiiwanlly on itself, wheneyor it 
comes in contact either with anything mutable or indivisible, 
at once declares by its intrinsic energy with what* anything 
is identical, and from what it diflers, and also with retereuce 
to what, where, how, and when it happens, both as regards 
its own separate essence and its external affections, either 
in 'things generated, or such as possess an eternal sameness.* 
When our talk, then, is about truth, and consistent with 
itself,—whether, on the one hand, it be about things mutable 
or things constant, and is silently and noiselessly borne 
onward by its own motion, or when it is concerned about 
things sensible, and the circle of difiierenco reports on its 
onward passage to every part of the soul, then arise fixed 
and true opinions and persuasions;—but \|hen, on the other 
hand, it is concerned about the merely rational, and the 
glibly-whirling circle of sameness makes its indications,— 
then intellect and science arc thus necessarily brought to full 
perfection. And as respects \he real essence in which tlie^ 
two qualities are engendered, if any one asserts that it is 
any other than the soul, ho w'ill assert everything rather 
than the truth. r ' 

XIV.—When the parent Creator perceived that this 
created image of the eternal gods had life and ii^dion, he was 
delighted with his work, and by this very delight he was led 
tg consider how be might make it still more to resemble its 
exemplar.* Hence, as the intelligible universe w^ an eternal 

* Gr. Kai avfiPaiva icard ri ytyvinsva re rpic ekam-ov 

txatTra elvai Kai vAa^eiv Kai irpbc rd Kurd raiird. l%ovra del. Th9 whole 
mntcence IS difficult,—not so much from its obscureness,. as its pregnancy 
ofeneaning, which all bat defies translation. The same remark applies to 
the phraa^Xfiyoc o Kard, raiirov d.\i)0ne yiyvdfuvos —inthesacceeding 
sentence. See Stallbaom and Martin ad locum. 
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animal, he tried to make this Qhe tmtihU universe^, os far as 
he could, rimilorlj perfect. The nature indeed of the animal 
itself was eternal, and this nature could not be entirely adopted 
into any thing subject to generation;—hence God resolvod to 
form a certain moveable image of eternity; and thus, while 
he was disposing the parts of the universe, he, out of that 
eternity which rests in unity, formed an eternal image on 
the principle of numbers and to this we give the appel¬ 
lation of Time. But besides this, he contrived the days and 
nights, months and years, which had no existence prior to 
the universe, but rose into being contemporaneously with its 
formationi All these are but the parts of time; and the 
terms it vxu and it will be are generated Qt. varying and 
evanescent]] forms of time, which we have wrongly and 
unawares transferred to an eternal essence. For we say 
that a thing was, is, and will be; while according to truth, 
the term it ie, is alone suitable ,—wae and will he being 
expressions only suitable to generation, which proceeds 
through time, — both of them being certain motions 
whereas, what exists eternally, the same and immoveable, 
neither becomes at any time older or younger; neither has 
it been generated in the past, nor will be in the future, nor 
is it subject to those accidents which generation imposes on 
sensible objects,—all of which are nothing more than forms 
of time imitating eteniity, and moving in a circle measured 
by number. And besides thi^^ in making such assertions as 
these,—that what has been generated is generated,—that 
what is becoming, is in generation,—^that what will be is to 
be,—-and that non-being is not;—^in all this wo state what 
is not accurately \rue. But this is perhaps not the place 
for a minute disoustion of these matters. 


Time, theg, was generated with the universe, in order that^ 
being product together, they might together be dissolved, it 
their dissolution should ever happen :—and it was formed np 
the model of an eternal nature, that it might as far Ss possible 
resem^e it; for this model exists through all eternity, while, 
the ^rld, on the other hand, has been generAci*. now exists^ 
and will exist, throughout all time. With thw desi^, then, 
and after suctf reflection on the generation of time, the Deity, 
in order thab it might be produced in full operatioUf^created 
the sun, moon, and ue five other stars, which are denominated 
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planet^ to dietingaish and guard over the numbers of time 
And as soon as he bad pranced the bodies of these stan 
God placed them, seven in number, in the'seren orbits whos 
revolutions are according to difference;*—^the Moon, indeed, ii 
the> first orbit nearest about the earth; the Sun in the secom 
hejond the earth; then Lucifer (». e, Yenus), and the sta 
soared to Hermes (t. e. Mercury), revolving in their orbits a 
swiftly as the sun, but on a difiereut principle of motion, owin| 
to which these stars, the Sun, Lucifer, and Mercury, mutualli 
overtake and arc overtaken by each other in their reepeotiv< 
courses. As respects the other stars, however, the labour o 
investigating their revolutions, and the causes that gave then 
origin, would surpass that of tlie discourse itself which causec 
their mention. These subjects, then, may hereafter, perhaps 
when we have leisure, meet with the investigation thej 
deserve. 

When, therefore, each of the stars necessary for the con¬ 
stitution of time had obtained a motion adapted to its con¬ 
dition, and their bodies, bound by living chains, had be¬ 
come vital beings and learned their prescribed duty, they 
pursued their course according to the movement of difference, 
passing obliquely through the orbit of sameness, to which the 
former is suborainate, one circle being larger and the other 
smaller, one moving quicker and the other more slowly; 
those that revolved the quickest on the principle of sameness 
appearing ever to overtake and bo overtaken by those that 
travelled at slower velocities. *And the revolutions of all these 
circles in their orbits with a spiral motion,f proceeding at one 
and the same time in two contrary directions, make it appear 
that the one moving at the slowest pace from that which was 
the most swift is the nearest of all. And in order that there 
might be a certain apparent measure of slowno?®' and swift- 
'*ness in the relative velocities of these spheres, and an evident 
uniformity in all the eight movements, the Deity enkindled a 
light, which we now denominate the sun, in the second of 
these orbits, in order, that it might fully display all things in 
the universe, and that such animals as required it mighl^bave 
their share in number, becoming acquainted ^erewith from 

Gr.^OqKcv ele rdc jrtpi^opdg, Sg i) Baripov irtpiodpi; fittv, fce> 

f QrSirdvrae vdp roAg Kikkovg aitr&v orpk^wra I\wa. On thia 
nonatructioa, see Mstth. Or. Gr. § 408. 

t The Sim, he means, was provided with light that those axumals, that 
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the revolntion of sameness and similarity. Thas, then, 
and on these aocoants, arose night and day; being the 
period of the one and most skilfully-oontriTod movement.* 
The month, too, was generated, when the moon liad run 
through her orbit, and passed into conjunction with the sutr,— 
and the year, when the sun had completely travelled through 
his own orbit. As to the periods of the other stars, however, 
they are not understood, except by a very few; nor are they 
distinguished by any peculiar name or relatively measured on 
the principle of numbers:—and hence it may be said, they are 
ignorant that these movements really constitute time, infinite 
as they aie in number and of wonderful variety. Still it is 
by no means impossible to conceive, how the perfect number 
of time completes a perfect year, when the courses of the 
eight orbits return at their completion to the same place of 
commencement, and have tlieir revolution measured on the 
principle of sameness. In this manner, indeed, and for this 
purpose, were formed such of the stars as moved circularly 
through the universe,—that this (the visible animal, t. e. the 
universe) might resemble as nearly os possible the most per¬ 
fect intelligible animal, in the imitation of an eternal nature. 

X'^—The Creator constructed all the rest at the same 
time as the geneiption of time,+ according to the similitude 
of that which has been portrayed; but still, as the universe 
did not yet comprise within it the entire animal race, in 
this respect there was a dissimilarity. This defect, therefor^ 
[the Creatorj supplied by im'^ressing it with forms corre¬ 
sponding with the nature of its pattern. Wherever, therefore, 
the intellect beholds ideas of a certain quality, and quantity 
in that which pdssesses life, siv:h and so many he con¬ 
ceived that this (the universe) should contain ; and these are 
four:—One,,(he heavenly race of gods; another, winged and 
air-wandering race ; a third, that which dwells in the water 
and a fourth, that which has feet and vralks on the grounj. 
The chief idea, indeed, of deity, he formed from* fire, that 

required it, might gain a knowledge of nnmber, i. e.^f the principle on 
whickthe world is formed and now moves. 

• In the ^mssns Locriu it is said (p. 432 of StaUban*'., vol. vU.), that 
it is day, wfaeosthe sun travels from east to west, and night when it 
travels from west to east;—and Plato must necessarily bav^thought 
this, as he hefd the earth to be immoveable, without any motion even 
round its own axis. Comp. Aristot. de Coelo, 11. ch. 13. 

+ Gr. rd plv dXXa ftixpt xpdvow The old edd. read c(3q. 
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it might be as far as possible splendid and &ir to behold; 
and in adapting it to the universe, he rendered it circular; 
made it to consist in the knowledge of that good which it is 
to follow, and distributed it round the entire heavens, that it 
might be a true world, fullj adorned with that race in its 
every part. To each of the divine bodies, also, he adapted 
two motions—one of them taking place on the same spot 
and on the principle of sameness, corres^tonding with that 
intelligence whicti coutenijdates what is the same with itself; 
the other, a progressive motion subordinate to the motion 
that is constantly the same and similar :*—but as respects 
the other five motions, it was fixed immoveable, tbfit each of 
them might become as far as possible the l>est. And for 
this reason also the fixed stars were formed, as being 
divine and eternal animals, ever abiding and revolving in 
the same place and on the principle of sameness; and 
the stars, which both revolve and have the kind of motion 
above described, were formed on those priiiciples.t Next, 
he f(»rmed the eartlv our common nonrisher, which, being 
. confined round the axis that extends through the universe, 
is the guardian and artificer of night and day, os well as 
the first and most aucient of the gods that have been*gene- 
rated within the universe. With respect, ehowever, to the 
dances (^or rhythmical motions^ of these divinities, and the 
mutual intersection of their circle^ as well as their rela> 
tive revolutions and progressive motions in their conjunc¬ 
tions and oppositions, whether in progressive or retrograde 
motion, at what times and in what manner they are in turn 
eclipse^ and afterwards reappear to our view, causing terror 
and presaging future events, to such as are able to understand 
them;—^to attempt an explanation of all this, without having 
a plan of tbhm before us, would be a labour in vein. But of 
Mhis enough; and this is all that we shall say concerning the 
nature of the visible and generated gods. 

XVI.—»‘Again, to speak concerning the other gods (or 

* Plato is here deunribing two motions of the nniverse,—one on the 
principle of ra^rdw (which is that of intdligence) round its own ajus, the 
other on that of O&rtpov (that which the sonl of the world ia foimed), 
progressive, the latter of which—^viz. sensible creation, iju wholly anbor- 
dilute to the former. 

t Or.«rd Si TfttirSittva tal vXivtiv routirtiv Itrxovra * ■■'•lUtT' Ixtipa 
^ iyovf. 
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desinoiis), and to knov their generation, is more than we can 
perform; and we most tmst to the reports of those ancient 
men, who being, as they said, the descen^nts of the gods, must 
^ye a clear knowleage of their parents. It is impossible, 
therefore, to discredit the children of the gods; and even 
though they should speak without probable and cogent proofs, 
yet as they declare that they are relating matters with which 
they are rnmiliarly acquainted, we ought, in compliance with 
the law, to assent to ^eir tradition. In this manner, then, 
according to them, the generation of these gods took place, 
and is described. 

Ocean §nd Tethys were the progeny of Heaven and.Earth; 
and from these sprang Phorcys, Kronos, and Rhea, and ever 
so many more with them;—and from Kronos and Rhea 
sprang ^us, Hera (Jupiter, Juno), and all that we know are 
cmled their brethren, toother with others still who were 
their progeny.* When tlierefore all such gods as visibly 
revolve, and show themselves when they please, were gene¬ 
rated, the Artificer of the universe thus addressed them: 
** Gods of gods, of whom I am the creator and father, all 
things formed by me are by my will indissoluble. Indeed, 
what is bound is of course dissoluble; nevertheless, to desire 
to dissolve wltat is beautifully harmonized and well disposed, 
is the mark of an evil nature. Now, inasmuch as you have 
been generated, yon are hence not immortal, nor wholly 
indissoluble; yet you shall never be dissolved, nor become 
subject to the fatality of death ;*becauBC yon have got my will 
[^that it shall be so, J which is a much greater and more power¬ 
ful bond than those by which you were bound when first created. 
Learn, therefore, W^t I now say, to you by way of informa¬ 
tion. Three classes of mortals yet remain uncreated. Un¬ 
less these be created, then, the universe will be imperfect; 
for it will not contain within it every kind of animal, though 
it ought, in order to be quite perfect. Yet if these are gen^ 
rated, and partake of life through me, they will beoome equal 
to the gods. In order, tben^ that mortal natures may subsist, 
and the universe may be truly all, turn yourselves, according 

comparison of this statement with Hesiod’s will sliow that Plato 
was not mneh g(fmned ty the poet’s anthority. Comp. Theog. v. 132 
—156 1 336-^50; 453~460. Plato probably took his usdon, as 
Proclos snggestsi from the Orphic hymns. 
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to jonr nature, to the formation of animals, imitating the 
power which I employed in the creation of yourselves. And 
90 &r as any part of these is suited to have, the same name 
as immortals to be called divine, and destined to take the lead 
ampng those who willingly pursue justice, and reverence you 
•—of these I myself will deliver the seeds and'beginning; 
and for the rest do you weave together the mortal and im¬ 
mortal nature, constructing and generating animals, and pro¬ 
mote their growth too by supplying them with food, and 
receive them back again finto your bosom] when fallen to 
decay."* 

XVII.—Thus sp«>ke the Creator; and again into the same 
bowl, in which he had by mingling tempered the soul of the 
universe, he poured into it likewise what was left of the 
former mixture, somewhat indeed after the sam^ manner, yet 
not equally pure as at first, but less so by two or three degreea 
And after having thus framed the universe, he allotted to it 
souls equal in number to the stars, inserting each in each; and 
then, as it were, placing them on a vehicle [whereon to travel 
through the heavcns,3 ho pointed out the nature of the 
universe, and announced to them the laws of fate; showing 
them that the first generation would bo allotted in common to 
all, so that no j>articular soul should have less than its due 
portion, and that after they had been distribnted through the 
several instruments of time adapted to each,t there would then 
be produced that animal which is of all the most suited for 
rcl'gious worship; and as huuan nature was of two kinds, 
[[mme and female,]] he showed them that the more excellent 
was that which would afterwards be called man. As souls, 
therefore, are from necessity engrafted hi bodies that are 
constantly gaining and losing their composing particles, he 
declared to them that in the first place all persons^must neces- 
«jsarily have one connate [[fv/i^vrov]] sense produced by violent 
emotions,—secondly, love mingled with pleasure and pain; and 
besides thpse, fear and anger, together with all their conse¬ 
quences and natural c^posites; and that such as subdued these 
would live justly, those overcome by tliem unjustly. And be 
declared alro, that after living well for the time appoiuAid to 

4 On this speech we must refer the readw to StalnSaom's long and 
valusblejiotes. • 

f Gr. tie vd wpoa^KOvra iKatrroie Steairra Spyava xpdvwv. 
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bim, each one should once more retnni to the habitation of 
his associate star, and spend a blessed and suitable exist¬ 
ence; but failing in these points, he should be changed in 
his second generation into the nature of a woman ; and should 
he not cease from evil even under these circunistanbes, 
whatexer the shtipe his wickedness had taken, so also the 
soul would be changed into the nature of sotno brute 
corresponding thereto, and when changed never cease from 
labour, until, following the revolution of aamotiess and differ¬ 
ence peculiar to itself^ and having overcome by reason its 
turbulent and irrational part, which is a mass, as it were, 
composed* of fire, water, air, and earth, it should at length 
return to the first and best disposition of its nature.* 

Having thus legislated for souls in all these particulars, in 
order that he might be in no respect the cause of the future 
wickedness of each, he planted some of them on the earth, 
othera in the moon, and othera in the remaining different 
instruments of time; and after this planting, he charged the 
junior gods with the duty of constructing moi-tal bodies, as well 
as everything additional that was required fur the human 
soul, giving them dominion also over these and all things 
consequent thereon, and bidding them rule over the mortiu 
creature as noblyaand honourably as they could, that it might 
not become the cause of evil to itself. 

XVIII.—^The Creator, after ai ranging all these particu¬ 
lars, then retired to bis accustomed repose; and while ho thus 
abode, his children forthwith o{>eycd their father’s order, and, 
taking the immortal principle of u mortal animal, they, in imi¬ 
tation of thoir own creator, borrowed f from the world portions 
of fire apd earth, water and air, ae things which they should 
one day restore; and firmly united them together, not with 
the same indissoluble bonds by which they themselves were^ 
held together, but fixing them with tliickly-set nails, invisible 
through their smallness, constructing from tliese differeiili 

* TOufl is a dear indication of the philosopher’s belk'f in the trans¬ 
migration of souls«nd the same notion is developed towards &e close 
of tfa#dialogae. Some, however, suppose that they are the opinions of 
Timmus, not Pl^. How can we separate them ? ^ 

•f Gr. SavtiZo^voi, See., borrowing certain particles, which were tobe 
paid- back as a debt at some future time, namely, at the dissoIntidU of the 
mortal boi'y. 
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elements each parUcular body, and placing the reyolutions of 
the immortal soul in a body subject both to renewal and 
decay. These, however,—^merged, as it were, in a deep river,— 
had no power of governing themselves, but violently hurried 
forward both themselves and others, so that the whole animal 
was moved—>oonfusedly however, just as chance carried it 
forward, and without any reason, according to the whole six 
kinds of motion—backwards and forwards, to the right and 
left, upwards and downwards, and so on, according to the six 
differences of place. And great as was the advancing and 
retiring '^ve which furnish^ nutrition, yet it was still more 
Bgitat^ by the impulses which it received froth without, 
when the body came into collision with external and foreign 
fire, or the solidity of earth, liquid waterfalls, or whirling 
Uasts of air; from all which the various movements f^ 
through the iKnly on to the soul; which on this account were 
afterwards, and are still, called perceptions []t. e. general sen- 
sations3« And these, moreover, instantly giving rise to an 
exceedingly great and powerful motion, by-moving with that 
constantly flowing stream, and vehemently disturbing the re¬ 
volutions of the soul; wholly stopped the revolution according 
to sameness by their contrary current, hindering it either from 
commencing or continuing its course;*—anl even the move¬ 
ment according to difference they so far disturbed, as to turn 
from their circular orbits and throw into all possible disorder the 
three intervals of double and triple, together with the mean 
terms and conjoining links oF the sesquitertian, sesqnialter, 
and sesquioctave ratios, which cannot be dissolved by any 
one but the artificer by whom they were b^und ;f—and thus, 
though scarcely connected with each other, they are borne 
along, though quite in disorder,—at one time straight forwards, 
at another obliquely, and then again upside doim, just as if 

* The general meaning of this rather involved sentence is,—that as 
Wtdl by t^^natnrsl bodily change aa by Uie perceptions of the wnses, a 
diaturbance'ii caused in ue equable and constant notation or operation 
both of the intelligent and sensnons part of the sonl. 

t This celebraM passage most plainly shows what Plato meant ^y the 
hannonb and arithmetic ratios concerned in forming the nniverae,—viz. 
that they indicated a certain harmony and eqnabSity of the inteUectual 
po;reni, clearly perceptible in their agitation movements, so long aa 
the power of body and senae is not a^ as to destroy and impair them * 
—but this of ooome mnst be-the result of an onion of body aim aooL 
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oue were to fix bis bead on tbe earth and raise bis feet on 
high, in which case, both to the inverted person and tbe 
spectators, tbe parts on the right would seem to be on the ' 
left, and the left on the right. These circles likewise greatlj 
disturbed in these and similar ways, when they fall in ex¬ 
ternally with either sameness or difference, and call objects 
either some or different, contrary to truth, become ft>lse and 
unreasonable; nor is there any revolution among them which 
has a controlling and directing power;—and if, again, any of 
the external sensations are harried forward and join in doing 
violence to the soul’s whole receptacle, they then seem to 
prevail, though in reality they are still in subjection. 

And it is owing to all these af&ctions, that even now as in 
the beginning, the soul, when first united to a mortal body, 
is without intelligence ; but when the stream of growth and 
nutrition flows along with diminished speed, the circles of the 
soul, restored to tranquiUity, proceed in their proper path, 
gaining steadiness as time goes on, and then the orbits of the 
circles are regulated in their course agreeably to those that 
travel according to nature ; and they call both same and different 
by their proper appellations, assigning wisdom to the person 
by whom they are possessed. If any one, therefore, receives 
both proi>cr footl and education, he must become perfectly 
sound and healthy, escaping every important disease; 
whereas he who neglects his soul will pass lamely through 
life’s existence, and agrdn fuiss into Hades aimless and un- * 
serviceable.* Of these mutters, however, more hereafter. It 
is our business at present to treat more accurately of what we 
before proposed,—^namely, tbe generation of body in con¬ 
nexion witli soul, and owing to what causes and divine fore* 
sight it has taken place, resting for our proofs chiefly on the 
argument of analogy. 

XIX.—First, then, the gods, in imitation of the spherica. 
shape of tho universe, bouud the two divine circles of tlt§ 
soul in a spherical body,—that, namely, which wd now call 
the head, which is man’s most divine moinber, and the ruler 
of our whole composition. And to this the gfids who framed 
it gave the whole body for its service, conceiving that it 
woidd thus paftake of every possible motion ; and moreovtr, 

* 6r. kuI iv6vtiToe. Stephens proposed dvdqfoc^on the 

aothority of some MSS.Wt no change is needed. 
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lest the head, in rolling over' the Tarions elevations and 
depressions, should be unable to overooine the heights, or get 
out of the cavities, the gods gave it the bo<ly to be its looo- 
uiotive vehicle. Hence the body was endued with length, 
and furnished by Divine contrivance with four members, 
naturally capable uf extension and flexion, to enable it to 
seize objects, to give it a stable support, and to allow it to 
pass from place to place ; and above this body was placed the 
head, the abode of our must divine and sacred portion. This 
was why we wero furnished with legs and hands;—and as 
the gods considered that the fore parts are more honourable 
and fitter to rule than those behind, they gave us^a motion 
chiefiy proirTvs'^ive.* Beside this, it was requisite, that man's 
front sfaou.il bo distinct and dissimilarly formed from the 
other side; and on this account they first placed about the 
vessel of the head a face provided with organs to express aU 
the energies of the soul, and assigned to this anterior part, 
the natural government of man. And of these organs, the 
first that they constructed were the light-boaring eyes, fixing 
them in from some such cause as the following: The body 
of these eyes they formed to consist of fire, not enough in¬ 
deed to bum, but to give a gentle light suitable to eac^h 
day; for the pure ,firo contained within usaand related to it, 
they caused to flow smoothly through the eyes, and in dense 
quantities throughout, but condensing it more especially in 
the middle of the eyes, so as to conceal all the grosser 
part within, and allow tho pure only to filter through. 
When, therefore^ the light of day surrounds the stream of 
vision, then, by the mutual falling of similar bodies on each 
other, one well-adapted body is constituted, according to the 
direction of tho eyes, wherever the light proceeding from 
within resists that which &lls on it from without. But the 
whole becoming similarly aflected through similitude, when 
it either touches anything else or is itself touched by an¬ 
other, the'b the motion thus produced, diflTusiiig itself through 
the whole body even' as far as the soul, causes that sensation 
which we denoiliinate sight. But when this kindred fire Q'^ithin 
os3 departs into night, the sight is cut off; for in this case, by 
proceeding into a dissimilar nature, it becomes^Qstranged, and 
is ext^ugtiished: since it has no longer any relation Uf the 
• Tairy rb voki vopelae y/iiy tSoaav. 
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proximate sorroundiag air, which is jiatarally destitute of 
fire. Hence it ceases from seeing, and besides this, becomes 
the introducer of sleep; for the gods constructed the eyelids 
to be a preservative of the sight, and thus by their compres¬ 
sion restrain the power of its inward fire, and besides 
that, scatter and smooth over its internal motions ; and when 
they are thus calmed, rest ensues; which rest, when pro¬ 
found, produces a sleep attended with few dreams;—but on 
the other hand, if certain unusually vehement motions remain, 
then, according to their nature and the places in which they 
occur, they will engender corresponding phantasms within, 
which will come to our recollection as soon as we wake. 
With respect, also, to the formation of images on mirrors, and 
all lucid, smooth surfaces, there is nothing in tliese difficult of 
solution; for all such phenomena necessarily result from the 
mutual affinity of the external and internal fire, and again 
from one in particular that subsists about smooth bodies 
individually, and is many times reflected, beaause the fire 
around the face gradually becomes united on the smooth and 
shining surface with the fire coming from the eyes. The 
parts on the right, too, appear to be on the left, because there 
is a mutual contact of the contrary parts of the sight with the 
contrary parts of,the object, difierent from their accustomed 
mode of approach. On the contrary, the parts on the right 
appear on the right, and the loft on the left, when there is a. 
reflexion of the light composed of the mingled fires, both 
exterior and intenor; and sedbndly, the smoothness of the 
mirrors, which are convex, reflect that which is to the right on 
the left, and the left to the rjabt. But if the mirror be con¬ 
cave, it presents aTi image \^olly inverted,, by sending the 
lower part of the image upwards, and agdn the upper part 
downwards.* All these phenomena, therefore, are only some 
of the concurring causest which the divinity brings to his aid* 
in rendering the idea of that which is best as fiir as possible 
complete,—^whereas the multitude are of opinion 4hat them 

' 

* This is 8 very obscure passage, but much ligh^ hat been thrown 
upon ft by Prof. T. H. Martin (Etudes sur le T^mde 2 vols. Paris, 
1841), who conwves that Plato u here referring to convex and concave 
niirrora. Considerable light is thrown also on &e meaning of the Greek 
words by a passage in Euclid’s Optics, p. 393. 

t Or. Twv iwairhov. 
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are not the concurring but the real causes of all things,— 
such, namely, as those producing cold and heat, freezing and 
thawing, and such like, but which are wholly inca^ble of 
exercifflng reason and intellect; for the soul may be said to be 
the*only one of all beings that can acquire intellect; and this 
is invisible, whereas fire and water, air and earth, are all 
visible bodies. As for the lover of intellect and science^ 
however, he should explore the first causes of intellectual 
nature, and consider, respecting second causes, how many 
arise from the motion of other bodies, and yet necessarily give 
motion again to others. This, then, is what we ought to do: 
we should speak concerning both kinds of causes, ibut sepa¬ 
rately of such as engage the intellect in forming things fur 
and good; and of such, also, as, abandoning wisdom, produce 
the things they form just as it may chance, and without 
any regard to order. 

XX.—Respecting the second causes of the eyes,* therefore, 
BO far as they possess the power which falls to their lot, let 
what has been already said suffice; and we will next speak 
of their greatest and most useful emjdoyment, for which, 
indeed, they were expressly bestowed on us by the Deity. 
The sight, indeed, is in my opinion the cause of the greatest 
benefit to man,—since oven in our present^, discussion about 
the universe, not one argument could ever have been adduced 
without surveying the stars, the sun, and the heavens. Now, 
however, lioth day and night, months and periods of years, 
have been seen and arithmetidklly calculatecf; and they give us 
a conception of time, and means of investigating the nature of 
the universe; from all which ^e have gained that kind of 
learning termed philosophy, a lietter gift^ than which never 
was nor ever will be conferred by the gods on our mortal 
race. This, then, is what I cull the greatest benefit of the 
eyes; and as for the others that are of less consequence, why 
would 1 celebrate them, to make those who are blind and 
nnphilosophic mourn and regret them in vain ? This, how¬ 
ever, we may nssert,, that God invented. and bestowed sight 
on us for this express purpose, that on surveying the circles of 
intelligence in the heavens, we might properly employ thfise of 
oqr own minds, which, though disturbed when compared with 
the others that are uniform, are still allied to .their circnla- 
* Gr. ra ftiv o^v r&v d/i/i&Twv Cv/i/MracVto. 
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tiona; and tbat having thus learned and being natorally po». 
Beaaed of a oorreot reasoning jbcolty, we might bj imitating the 
uniform revolntions of divinity set right our own siUy wan¬ 
derings and blnndets. 

As respects voice and hearing, we may say again, that they 
were bestowed on ns by the gods for the same objects and on 
the same account; for speech was ordained for the very same 
purpose as the sight, which it greatly aids in its office ;—and it 
IS with a view also to harmony that the hearing has an aptitude 
for musical sounds. That harmony, moreover, which consists 
in motions analogous to the revolutions of our soul, does not 
seem advantageous to him who wisely devotes himself to the 
Muses* on the mere ground of its being pleasurable without 
reason, as it seems at present; but it was given us by the 
Muses to aid us in reducing the disturbed circulation of our 
soul to mutual order and accordance;—and again, they gave 
us rhythm for the same purpose, as the means of reforming the 
irregular and ungracious habits that prevail in the majority 
of our race. 

XXI.—^Thus far, with only a few exceptions, our past 
remarks have had reference to the creations of intellect; and 
we ought to speak likewise of things that come of necessity; 
for the ^neratiun of this world results wholly from the 
CO- operation of intellect and necessity. .Intellect, indeed, 
ruling over necessity, persuaded it to bring to the highest 




by the persuasive power of wisdom over necessity, thid universe 
was first created. Now, correctly to explain in what way it 
was created, we mpst refer in our explanation to the form of 
a variable caose,f as the nature* of the case requires. Let 
us then recall our steps, and take up the subject afresh, 
going back to first principles, as we cUd before. Let us 
investigate then the nature and afiections of fire and water,* 
air and earth, prior to the generation of the hcavenS|^ 
for up to the present time no one has yet unfolded their 
generation:—and yet we speak of fire'and ^other things as 
prin^ples and elements of the universe, just as if the nature 
of each was known;—whereas at the same time any one with 

* That is, phfioBopby, which likewise is signified by the term 1 } pev- 
MX^. * • 

t 6r. ri rqc vKavwftivije tISoe airiae^ 
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tbe least iatellimnce mast be aware that they cannot be com* 
pared even to Tetters or parts of which syllables are formed. 
As req>eot8 onrselves, this is what we proposewe will not 
speak of the principle or principles, or whatever other deno- 
mihation they may receive, of all things;—and this for no 
other reason than the difficulty of stating what are my senti¬ 
ments according to oar present method of discussion.* Do 
not expect me then to sjieak thus, for I cannot persnade 
myself that I have the ability to undertake so difficult a sub¬ 
ject. Keeping, therefore, to the lino of argument laid down 
at the beginning, on the force of probability,f I will endea¬ 
vour to make statements not less probable thaft those of 
others, and beginning the subject once more from its com¬ 
mencement j; to discourse on the matter both in detail and 
as a whole. First, then, invoking the divinity who has now 
from the first been the guardian of our discourse, to defend us 
from an absurd and unusual exposition and lead us to a doc¬ 
trine founded on probability—let ns again begin to speak. 

XXII. — This fresh commencement then, of our present 
discussion requires a more ample division than the former. 
For then we distinguished only two species ; but we must now 
admit a third. In the former discussion two were sufficient; 
—one set forth as .a species of model, ap{»eheneible by the 
intellect, and always subsisting on the principle of sameness, 
—^thc second an imitation of the model, generated and 
visible ; and we did not theq distinguish a thi^ because we 
deemed these two sufficient. But now the subject of dis- 
course seems to compel me to introduce and explain a new 
species which is both difficult and ol:|^ure.§ Of what 
natural power, then, are we to conceive it possessed? It 
is indeed in some sort the special receptacle, and, as it 

* Or. card rdv irapSvra rp6irov r^c StaUbaum conriden 

tiiia phrase as equivalent to rard rb etedc. We have preferred giving a 
ntend interpretation of the words themselves. 

f Gr. rb dk gar’ dpxdc pn9iv SiatpvXdrrm/f r^v r&v ewdnsi' Xdysn' 
bivafuv, &e. is hefe alluding to what he had said in his introduction 
of the subject, ch. ix. . 

it Gr. uSXKov H xai lairpoaOev dw’ dpxw. StaQhaum suggests as 
an emendation, sard rd i/iirpooBtv, aceording to the piim of our former 
diteiurioH :—^bnt this is scarcely needed. 

$ of the nature of primitive matter and the distinction'betweea matter 
finite and matter infinite, see Stallbaum's long and learned note ad loeam. 
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wer^ the nurse of all generation. Such indeed is tlie truth 
but we must apeak .more olearlj oonoeming it. And this Tirifl 
oeitamly be an arduous undertaking on many accounts, but 
prinoipallj on account of the questions that must previously 
be semed concerning fire and the rest of the elements,—^wby 
one should bo called water rather than fire, or air rather than 
MTth, or why any one of them should bear one name in paiv 
ticnlar rather than all the rest ; thus rendering jt a difficult 
matter to use a language about it that is fixed and stable. 
How then, and by what means, are we to arrive at a pro> 
bable conclusion in this dilemma? 

In the first plac^ then, what we now denominate water, 
on becoming condensed, seems to take the form of stones and 
oarth,—and when melted and dispersed, that of im>pour and 
•ir j—air also, when burnt up, becomes fire, while the latter 
again, on becoming condensed and extinct, resumes the form 
of air; and again air, when collected and condensed, produce 
mists and clouds, from which, when still more compressed, 
rain descends; and from water again are formed earth and 
stones ;—[]the whole of them,]] as it seems, exchanging all 
round their mutual generation.* 

XXIII.-—As these, then, never maintain any constancy of 
existence, who n^ll have the assurance to maintain that any 
one of them is tAu rather than tAat f No one:—and it would 
be far the safest plan to speak about them as follows 
^ hen we see an^hing constantly passing from one state of 
existence to another, as fire fdr instance, we should not say 
that it is fire absolutely, but something fiery,—and again, that 
what we call water is not absolutely so, but something 
watery; without Assigning to them any names that would 
^ve the idea of stability, as we think people do, when they 
expr^ it by tAU and tAat (r^e ical revro) ;—for not being of 
an abiding nature, it cannot endure to have applied to it sucl^ 
terms as^ tAi» tAin^, of tAit nature^ belonging to this ; and 
any such others as wo^d show it to have a substantive exisft 
enoe. Hence we should not give any ^ne of them an indi¬ 
vidual name^ but call it something such-like, 'bu^ ever fluctu¬ 
ating; and e/qieciaDy with respect to fire, j^we rhould assert^ 
Aat it is wholly such-like, and similarly likewise, every- 

*' Or. K^eXsv rt oSrw iiadiS6vTa els dXXqXa, 
rmstv. 
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tbing endued with generation. [[That reoeptaole,^ however, 
in which each of these appears suooessively to grow up and 
decay, that alone is entitle to he termed thU and that j*«— 
whereas anything of any kind soever, as hot, white, or their 
contraries, and all therefrom procee^ng, cannot be so deno* 
minated. But let ns agmn try more clearly to explain our 
meaning. If any one, in modelling all kinds of figures out 
of gold, were.nnceasiugly to transform them one by one into 
all the others, and some one present were to point to one of 
them and inquire what it was, it would be by far the safest 
and most correct to say that is gold; hut as for its being a 
triangle, or any other figure that might be given to it, not to 
speak of them as being so in reality, inasmuch as they are 
in process of change, even while we make such assertion; 
but to be content if it may safely he denominated such-like, 
[[or of such a nature[]. The same remark applies to that which 
receives all bodies;—and we should ever (^1 it by the same 
name, as it never abandons its own proper power, hut per¬ 
petually receives all things, and never anywhere 'or in any 
way assumes any of those shapes that enter into it,—being 
in fact a natur^ receptacle for everything,* receiving both 
motion and form from what enters therein; and this is why 
it exhibits a different aspect at different tiipes. But as for 
the representations of the objects that enter and depart hence, 
‘th^ are modelled after them in a manner wonderful and 
dimcult to describe, as we shall hereafter relate. 

XXIV.—^For the present, Hhen, we must consider three 
things:—^first, that which is produced,—the second, that in 
which it is produced,—and the third, that of which the thing 
produced is the natural resemblance. And especially is it 
proper to compare that which receives to the mother («. s. 
which supplies the model), that from which it receives to the 
father, and the nature intermediate between these to the 
child ;t and to consider, also, that as the image diould 

* Gr. Uftaytiov yip vavn Ktlrat. This mnunal mesaing of 
sK/tayfiov u well expired by a ^sage in the opening of the l^msens 
Luems, p. 94, a.—viv I’ i\av tKfiaytiov nai ftaripa n9ivav re eoi 
yewaruciv ftfuv rdp Tplrap ovalap. Thd words x^pa and Sdp^ are 
aometimes nsed in thla dialogue to express a similar notion; wx. the 
priiiBki^ matter of things created, infinite in extent bnf capable of re¬ 
ceiving Aapes. • 

t This passage is alluded to by Aristotle, Metaph. I. ch. 6. 
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present every possible variety of forms, Hiat in which the 
model is formed cannot well be prepaid for the pnrposo, 
unless those forms have been erased from it which it used to 
receive from other quarters. Indeed, if it were like any of 
the objects that enter into it, if aught were to present itself 
of a nature contrary and wholly different, it would produce a 
bad likeness thereof. And hence from presenting at the same 
time its own image, that which is destined to receive within 
itself all the different species possible, should itself be desti> 
tute of all form whatever;—-just as those preparing sweet- 
smelling unguents take all pains to render wholly inodorous 
the liquids that are to receive the perfume,—and as those also 
who wish to impress figures on a soft substance carefully 
remove from it any previous impression, and make it, as 
far as they can, exquisitely smooth and well-polished. In 
the same way, then, that which is intended properly to 
receive through its entire extent the resemblances of eternal 
beings, should be naturally without any form whatever of its 
own. Hence, as to this mother and receptacle of things 
created, which is visible and every way perceptible, we cannot 
term it either earth, air, fire, or water,—^nor again, any one of 
their compounds, or any of the elements from which they 
were produced; but we should not be at all wrong in calling 
it a certain invisible and shapeless essence, which receives all^ 
things and has a certain share of intolligence,—^though how it 
has it, is a matter very obscniv and difficult of apprehension. 
So fiu*, however, as it is possible to arrive at its nature from 
what has been previously said, we may very correctly say 
that fire appears te be something inflamed,* water something 
moist,—and so in like manner, Sarth and air, so far -as it 
receives the images of these bodies. 

XXV.—^Let us, then, be somewhat more minnte in 
solving the following question,+—whether there is a certain 

•* 

• Or. irvp ftiv Igiffrort abrov rh weirvpm^yov pipoc ^alvtirOeu. 

'f The question now proposed is, whether the elemcjptsry bodies have a 
sepsnte existence and eternal ideas, or whether those only are rertaia 
that are cognisable by the senses. On this point he utys, that just as 
aeiemee and ewhstoa widdly differ, so alao do the ideaa of things and the 
tkmffg aubmulpd to the senses. Different, however, from boA&e* is 
the receptacle of that infinite matter, which can onljrbe con¬ 

ceived ^ a bastard sort at reason { because the infinite is not the sobject 
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fire sabfflstmg in itself,—nnd so also, as req>eot8 otHer things 
which we alwa^ say have a separate existence in themselres, 
whether the objects alone that we see, and which are per- 
oeired through the bodilj or^ns, possess reality of being, 
an(! nothing besides these hu any existence at alI,-->or 
whether we are wrong in asserting that each of them has its 
corresponding id^ when after all it is nothing but idle talk. 
The present question, therefore, we must not dedde without 
mnoh judidouB examination ; neither should we add to onr 
present discourse any great length of matter not strictly 
belonging to the subject:—^but if there should appear to be any 
limit, by which it can be contained within a smalf compass, 
that would of all things be the most opportune to onr present 
design. 

Thus, then, will I state my opinion. If intellect and tme 
opinion are two separate kinds of things, there must neoes> 
s^y be self-existing ideas not perceptible by the senses, and 
to be apprehended only by the intellect ; but i^ as appears to 
some, true opinion differs in no respect from intelleot, every¬ 
thing percciyed through the body should be considered perfeetty 
real. We must consider them, then, as two distinct things, 
because they both have a separate origin and character, one 
of them produced .in us by learning, the other throngh 
, persuasion,—one always based on true reason, the other irra¬ 
tional,—the one not to be moved by persuasion, the other 
snbjeot to such mutation:—ai|^ lastly, of true opinion every 
man has a share; but of intklect only the go^ and some 
small portion of mankind. 

XXyi.—Such being the case, we mufij^ acknowledge that 
there is an idea which subsists according to sameness, un- 
prodnoed and not subject to decay ; receiving nothing into 
^itself from elsewhere, and itself never entering into any 
other nature, but invisible and imperceptible by senses, 
•ad to b§ apprehended only by pure int^ect; while the 
second, on the other hand, which is like it, and bears the 
same name, is jpero^tible by the senses, the effisot of pro- 
Snotion, ever in motion, coming into being in a certain jpot, 
and then again hastening to decay, being apprehendea by 
opinion united with perception. Again, them is a third 

yt mental intdligenee, but ia, as it were hypothetically, oontidsred by aa 
nlbrior reasoning ftc^ty. 
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class of being,—-ihat of eternal place; which is never de* 
stroyed, but becomes a seat (or receptacle) for everything 
created, being perceptible of itself without thd interference of 
the senses, by a sort of bastard reason, though scarcely 
to be relied on; and hence seeing it, as in a dream, .we 
assert that every being must necessarily be somewhere, 
and in a certain place, and that nothing can exist which is 
neither on earth or in the heavens. With regard to all 
these, and such like opinions and the ideas which ate enter¬ 
tained in a waking state and have a positive existence, we 
cannot, owing to this dreaminess, dearly distinguish the one 
from the'Other, and state what is the fact,—^that the image, 
which cannot claim as its own that even for which it is 
formed, but is ever borne along as the spectre of something 
else, mnst consequently be formed in something else, and 
somehow vindicate to itself a separate essence, if it has any 
existence at all;—^whereas, with regard to real being, true 
and accurate reason aids it by affirming, that as long as two 
things differ from each other, they ciinnot so exist one in 
another, as to be at the same time two things and one only.* 

XXVII.—^This, then, is a summary of my opinion,—^that 
there are three distinct things which existed bdore the for¬ 
mation of the universe, places and generation ;—^that 

the nnrse of generation, moistened and Inflamed, receiving the 
forms of earth and air, - and experiencing all the other acd-- 
dents thereon consequent, appeared under many various 
aspects; but as it was contaAied by powers neither similsr 
nor equally balanced, it could not possibly be balanced itsd^ 
and through the want of such balance, became itself im¬ 
pelled by these forces, to which, it again in turn gave im¬ 
pulse ;t while the parts in motion were separately hurried 
along in different diroctions, like things shaken and winnowed 

• 

* This pasBun is somevhat difficult and involved; but Plato’s meaning 
seems to be, ^t the things falling under the senses ^ confented 
aocording to the example of the ideas, and are, as it were, representations 
thereof, though different from the ideas thomaelves:—and hence there 
must necessarily _be some matter in which they have been moulded, 
or Aae they cm have no permment existence; though nrvertheleas sound 
reason shows gs that there is a^wide difference between them and tiiw 
ideas properly so called. ' • 

‘t Un the full meaning of this passage, see Stallbaum’s long note eA 
toenm. 
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ujr sieves (vXoicivuv) and msobines need for the cleansing of 
com, the dense and heavy partides in one direction, those 
that are light settling in another quite different Thns 
when these four classes were agitated by their receptacle, 
which was itself moved as by the shaking of the [above-men- 
tioned^ instranient, there was a separation of the dissimilar 
parts, and a crowding together of those most alike; in 
consequence of which these other things also occupied a dif¬ 
ferent position, before the universe was created and from such 
materi^s reduced to order. Before this, indeed, they all 
subsisted irrationally, and without measure;—but when the 
Creator undertook to arrange the universe, he £rst gave 
shapes with forms and numbers to fire and earth, water and 
air, which possessed indeed certain traces of their ixne essence, 
though, nevertheless, wholly so situated, as everything would 
probably be, in tlie absence of its god.* And let us above 
all things hold, and ever hold, that the Deity made them as 
&r as possible the most beautiful and the best, when before 
they were in a totally different condition. Now, then, I will 
try to show you the distribution and generation of these things 
individually by a somewhat unusual mode of proof; but yet, as 
yon have trodden the paths of mathematical laming, through 
which we must necessarily make our demon^ration, you.will 
not foil to follow me*. 

XXVIII. —^First, then, that fire and earth, water and air, 
are bodies, is evident surely to every one. But every species 
of body possesses solidity; and every solid must necessarily 
be contained by planes. Again, a b^ formed of a perfectly 
plane surface is composed from triangleat But all triangle 
are originally of two kinds, ,cach of them Ukving one angle a 
right angle, and the two others acute:—and one of these has 

r* What Plato here means is, that the elements before the creation, 
although infinite, shapdess, and aonlless, contained within them certain 
tigpas of their tme essence, and were afteiwards made finite and of fixed 
shape' beii^ dotluMl, as it were, with forms and nnmbert. 

f Gr. u 6p9ii rfic imTriSov jSdnaic Ik rpvyAvuv SwimiKt. These 
aotions altoat triangles were decidedly Pythagorean, as we are informed 
7j Proclos in EncUd, IL 46. oi Sk JlvOaydpuM rh plv rplvoivov daMSc 
ipX^ ytwiinwc tlvai panv Kal rije rSv y€vp^r&v cfoowoitac, dec. 
iee |dso Marian's note, 67, Etudm ntr k JhMe, ii. p. ii36— 8. ^to, 
u>weTer,tfoald have hem no mean geometrician himself, hATing studied 
inder Theodoras. 
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an eqnal part of a right angle Prided by the equal ddea ; 
while in the other, two nneqnal' parte of a right angle are 
divided by the unequal sides. Thi^ then, we lay down, ac¬ 
cording Mth to probability and necessity, as the orig^ and 
principle of fire and all other bodies;—^but as for the heavenly 
principles thereof, these indeed ore known only to the Deity, 
and to those among men who enjoy God's fiivoar. 

We must relate, then, of what kind those four most beau¬ 
tiful bodies were l^t thus came into being, and which, how¬ 
ever unlike each other, may yet be produced from each other 
by dissolution. By accomplishing this, indeed, we shall asceiv 
tain the truth about the generation of earth and fire^ as well 
those elements (t. e. water and air) which in their just pro¬ 
portion hold an intermediate position; for then we luall 
allow no one to assert that there are visible bodies mora 
beautiful than these, each of which belongs to a separate 
class. It must be our endeavour, therefore, to unite together 
these four kinds of bodies so excellent in beauty, and so 
prove to yon that we have su£5[ciently apprehended their 
nature. Of the two* triangles, indeed, the isosceles has but 
one form, while the oblong or scalene admits of infinite variety. 
We must select, therefore, the most beautiful among the in- 
.finites, if we would begin and proceed in due orderstill if 
any one can prove that he has found any form yet better and 
more suitable for the composition of these bodies, he shall- be 
treated not as an enemy but a friend, and his opinion shall 
prevail. As for us, however, we fix on one only as the most 
beautiful of all the many triangles, passing over all the rest 
that out of which is formed a third, the equilateral triangle.* 
To explain the reason of this would indeed require a somewhat 
lengthened proof:—nevertheless we propose a handsome 
reward for him who by a diligent investi^tion finds this not 
to be the case. We select, therefore, two triangles out of* 
many, from which the bodies of fire and the other elemeQt| 
have been constructed,—one being an isosceles, theTother one 
always having the square of its longer side the triple of that 
of the shorter. 

Bift what we formerly asserted rather obscurely, we must 

• 

iC ei ri MirXtvpoy rptyuvov it rplrov nvianiiu. The seiue*of 
the whole pauage ia explains geometncalljr in StaUbanm'a aobR We 
here give only what seems the correct rendering of the Greek. 
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now more aconiately define. For ell the four kinds |^of ele- 
nient83 seemed to be mutaaHj generated among each other 
not being correctly represented; for there are generated 
from the triangles which we hare just chosen, four kinds 
£of solid figare83—^three of them, indeed, from one having , 
unequal sides, and the fourth alone constructed from the 
isosceles triangle.* All of them, therefore, cannot, by disso¬ 
lution into each other, produce from many small things a 
few that are large,—^this being effected only by three of 
them; for all things whatever naturally arise from one only, 
and when the greater parts are dissolved, many small pa^ 
will be formed out of them, receiving figures suitabllb to each ; 
and again, when the numerous sms^ parts are dispersed into 
triangles, a single number is formed, and the entire bulk 
constitutes one separate body of large 8ize.t Thus much then 
may sufiSce concerning their mutual generation. 

XXIX.—We must speak next in order concerning the 
quality of each class individually, and show from what 
composition of numbers each was formed. The first, then, 
indeed, is that composed fiom the smallest triangles, its 
dement being that which has its subtending ddo twice the 
length of the shorter. Now, two of these triangles being 
mutually brought together to form a diagonal diameter, and 
this being thrice repeated, so that the diagonals and shorter 
sides shall meet in the same point, as in a centre, the result 
will be one equilateral triangle composed of six trianglea 
But four equilateral triangles form by the union of three 
plane angles one solid angle, the sise of which exceeds that 
of the most obtuse plane angle ; and thus ^ forming a figure 
that comprises four of these angles, we constitute that first 
species of solid, £the tetrahedron,]] which divides into equal and 
similar parts the entire sphere in which it is inscribed The 
’second species of solid, Qhe octahedron,^ is formed from the 
pime triangles, which unite to form eight equilateral triangles, 
and form bne solid angle from four plane angles, dx solid 
• 

* Namely, the tetnAedrtm or pyi^id, oetohedrtm, and ieotakedren, 
whidi are generated from aiz equal>sided trianglea, and fourthly, th#citief 
generated from an equilateral triangle. See Stallbanm, §d loemm. 

Gr. ytv6iuvoe tic AptO/thc ^aov uiya AirortKiatuP 
tlloc 9f lit. one number being /otmed wilt inmgtlete oie e^omte’mti 
Unge kind gfeirngh nuue. 
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angles reqnisite to constitute this second dass of solids. 
The third, icosahedron,]] is formed from the union of one 
hundred and twenty elements, so united as to form twelve solid 
angles, each formed bj five plane equilateral triangles, and it 
has for its bases (or faces) twenty equilateral triangles. TheM 
are the only solids that can be formed from this element, []yis. 
the scalene trianvlej. It was the isosceles triangle, however, 
that produced the fourth elementary figure,—-four of them 
being so united with their right angles at the centre, as to 
fonn one equilateral four-sided plane; and six of these again 
united forming, eight solid angles, each of which is formed by 
the combination of three plane right angles;—^the figure of 
the body thus composed being cubical, having six plane 
quadrangular equilateral bases. There was yet a certun 
fifth combination, [the regular dodecahedron ;3 and this the 
Deity employed in tracing the plan of the universe.* 

XxX.—Should any one then, after careful consideration 
of all these points, be at a loss to determine whether 
the number of worlds is infinite or finite,f let him con¬ 
sider that to admit an infinite number thereof^ would be 
the notion only of one who is ignorant of all that he should 
best know. Still it may with much propriety be questioned 
whether there isPin reality only one world, or whether there 
are five. According to our opinion, indeed, which is founded 
on probable reasoning, there is but one world; though others 
perhaps, regarding the questioi^in another point of view, may 
TO of a different opinion. Let us now leave alone furihmr 
speculations of this kind, and returning to the elementary fbrms 
that have now been created in our discussion, let us asrign 
them respectively to fire, earth, 'water, and air. To earth, 
indeed, let us assign a cubical form; for of all the four kinds 
earth is the most immoveable, and is of all bodies the most 
eas^ to model,—such being necessarily the case with thi2 
which has the roost secure bases Among the triangl^ 

then, that we ori^nally mentioned, that which*has equal 

• 

* On thase mometrle fbmu or elementaiy porticlM, we must refSv the 
Ttnda to Mark's Et¥dt$ nr ie TImm, notes 66—69, ii. pp. 284-<-250, 
where (he idudw subject is exeeedins^y wdl enlained and lllnstrated. 

“t It was Aq opiidon of Demootuns that the worlds are inflate 
tibe same notion was afterwards entntained by Bpioums. Codp, IMog.' 
Laert. fat. sect. 44, and Cic. Acad. Q. iv. 17. 
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sides possesses firmer bases than one bavinff unequal sides',. 
and of tbe two equilateral plane figures wus formed, the 
square has neoessaiily a firmer base than the triangle, 
wnether .considered with reference to its parts or the whole. 
On* this aiMSOunt, in assigning this figure to the earth, we 
still preserve probability;—and we shall do this also by 
assigning to water that figure which is the least moveable 
of the whole, to fire that which is most so, and to air 
that which is intermediate between the two, — assigning 
also the smallest body to firo, the greatest to water, and 
to air one of a size intermediate between fire and water 
and again, the most subtile body to fire, the next in tins respect 
to air, and the third to water. Among all these then, that 
body which possesses the fewest bases must necessarily be 
the most easily moveable, as well as most penetrating, and in 
every way most acute, being also exceedingly light, from 
being composed of the smallest possible number of elements : 
>—and so also the second has these properties in a secondary 
degree, and the third in the third degree. Let it be agreeu 
then, that, according both to strict and probable reasoning, the 
Bolid form of the pyramid is the clement and germ of fire; 
that the second form described is air; and the third water. 
All these elements then, wo must conceive tb be so minutely 
email, that the individual parts of each kind may from their 
smallness escape notice, and yet when many of them are col¬ 
lected together, they become ^m their bulk the objects of 
our perception.* Moreover, as respects their relative pro¬ 
portions, numbers, motions, and other properties, the Deitv, 
so fiu* as the nature of necessity has willingly and obediently 
piven way, has firmly established and united them together 
in j^t proportion.f 

^ AXXI.—From all then that we have before said about the 
nature of these bodies, the following account seems to be the 
igiost probable:—Earth, when it meets with fire, and is dis¬ 
solved by its subtility, is borne along hither and thither in a 
dissolved state ejther'in the fire itself or in the air, or in the 

* Or. SwaaffpourBivrup li iroXXwv rois Syxcve aiiT&v 6pa<r6at. 

y Gr. ra^ry ir&VTrg it* dieptjStfac iirortXtaOetowv iw’ avrov fvvtip- 
jidSBa^avra dvd Xdyov. Here is an awkward anacolnthon fremitus 
btrodnStion of the pawve perfect ^ww/idoOm, for wMe& Stephens ang- 
lerted, as an emendation, iwap/tdoatmat. 
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water,—4iill its parts, meeting together, and again mutuallj 
harmonising, onoe mote become earth; for they can never 
take any other form. But water, when divided hy fire or 
air, may, bv the re-composition of its parts, become either 
one body of fire, or two bodies of air;—and as for the iur, 
when it is decomposed, one only of its particles will produce 
two of fire. And again, likewise, when fire receives into 
itself either air or water or earth, though in small quantities 
relatively to the mass which contains it, if it be dragged along 
by the movements of these bodies and overcome in spite of all 
roEostanoe, and at last be decomposed and broken in pieces, 
these twoJbodies of fire will coalesce into one of air; and if 
again the air is overcome and separated into parts, then from 
two wholes and a half there will be formed one whole body 
of water. Again, let us consider this matter as follows:— 
When any one of the other forms is enclosed hy fire, and is 
cut by the acuteness of its angles and sides, it escapes fur- 
dier division by passing into tho nature of fire:—^for among 
bodies that are uniform and similar to each other, no one 
by itself can cause any change in one of the same class, or 
experience any itself, with respect to that which it resembles; 
whereas, when one class of bodies is contained wi thin 
another, and tl^e weak one contends with the stronger, 
it will not fail to he destroyed. And again, when the 
smaller, being comprehended in the greater, and the few 
by the many, are broken in pieces and extinguished, if they 
he disposed to adopt the form S)f the prevailing nature, they 
cease to be extinguished; and air becomes generated from 
fire, —water from air: — but if they attack and fall into 
contention ,with anj of the rest that they may meet, the 
agitated pa^ continue to be dissolved, till being every way 
repulsed and dissolved, they fly to their kindred nature; or 
else, being overcome, and joined into one out of many similaw 
to the preimiling power, they abide there in familiar union. 
And especially, as the result of these affections, a 11 thingV 
whatever are mutually changing their positions;—for the nu- 
morous individuals of each class are (!istingni.«hed accord- 
ing ip their i^ective places through the morion of their 
receptacle, wbjle those that are mutually dissimilar, but yet 
res^ble others, are harried on hythe concussion [[of otflW' 
bodies^ to tfie place occupied hy the bodies they resemUa 
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All UDmixed and primaij bodies then are generated fropi 
anoh causes as these:—^but that other classes of bodies are 
natnzallj inherent in these forms, is owing to the oompositioa 
of each mdimental part (ffroixetoy); which not only at first 
prodaces one triangle, possessed of a certain magnitude, bat 
others also, both greater and smaller, equal in number to the 
various classes existing in the forms themselves;—and hence, 
thase being mingled with themselves and each other, are 
infinite in their variety, — a fiiot which every one should 
consider, who means to argue with probability respecting the 
nature of things. 

XXXII.—Concerning motion, then, and position, unless a 
person can clearly understand in what manner and in con¬ 
junction with what these two take place, he will meet with 
many hindrances in the subsequent part pf this discourse. 
This matter indeed we have already partly discussed; but 
betides this, we must still inquire whether it be true, that 
motion never willingly resides in smoothness, inasmuch as it is 
difficult, or rather impossible, to conceive the existence of any¬ 
thing moving without a mover, or of a mover without some¬ 
thing in motion;—motion being impossible while these are 
away, and it being equally impossible that these should be 
equable and smooth.^ Inus, then, we must a^ign a state of rest 
to smoothness, and motion to that which is unequal and rough ; 
inequality indeed being the cause again of a rough uneven 
nature. Now, as regards the generation of inequality, that 
we have already discussed f but how the several bodies, 
when divided according to their classes, do not cease from 
their mutual courses and motions, this we did not explain: 
—and so wo will once morp make it the *Bubject of inquiry. 
The revolution of the universe, since it comprehends the 
various classes of things, and is of circular shape and naturally 
•desirous of uniting with itself, compresses all things together, 
and suffers no place to remain void. On this account is 
that .<fire most of all penetrates through everything, 
and air, in the next degree, being second to the former in 
subtility and tenuity;—and the rest in the same way [[ac¬ 
cording to their degree:[]—^for such as are composed of every 
large parts have a very large vacuity in their imposition,— 
t&s% on the contrary, that are veiy small, a very small 
vacuity. The union, then, resulting aom compression drives 
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togother the email parts into the intervals of the larger; and 
thns, the small parts being placed side by side with &e larger 
the smaller dividing the greater, while the latter compress 
the smaller, they are all Irame upwards and downward to 
the places respectively snitable to each ;—^for each, on chatig- 
ing its magnitude, changes its position likewise; and so, 
from these causes the production of diversity is constantly 
maintained, giving that perpetual motion to these bodies^ 
which both now subsists and ever will continue. 

XXXIII.—In the next place, we must understand that 
there are many kinds of fire;—os for instance, flame,'—that 
which emanates from flame,* which without burning furnishes 
light to the eyes,—and that which abides in ignited bodies, even 
after the flame has been extinguished. In like manner, with 
respect to air, one kind is of the greatest purity, that denomi 
nat^ ather ,—a second most turbulent, cloudy, and dark; and 
besides these, there are other nameless kinds formed by the 
inequality of the triangles. As respects water, again, it 
admits of a twofold division, one kind being liquid, the other 
fumble. The liquid kind, therefore, being compos^' of very 
small and unequal parts of water, becomes moveable, both of 
itself and by other bodies, through the inequality of its com 
position and peculiar shape of its figure; whereas the fusible 
kind, which is composed of largo and smooth parts, is more 
stable than the former, as well as heavier and more -compact, 
owing to its smoothness ;f —an^ when fire enters into and dis> 
solves its substance, it b^mes more moveable, from losing its 
uniformity; and when it is thus rendered easily moveable, and 
is repelled by the surrounding air, and extended on the earth, 
it is said to be ligue/iedf by way of expressing the division of 
its masses, and is said to also, in order to show its exten- 
mon over the earth:—and these two words express both the 
clianges which it undergoes. Again, when fire escapes from* 
this body, it does not retire into a vacuum, but the surround^ - 
ing air repelled Qby the fire3 drives the easily- movdable mass 
of moisture into the place before oooupied by the fire^ 

•" 6r. r6 rt irb rije ifikoybc imby. The old editions read dwrdv. 

t Vhe distinction between rb ifypbv and rb x^tAv is not easily eon* 
veyed in tranalatipn. ^e former means an elastic fluid like water,— the 
latter, a mass of greater density and leas elasticity, such as jelly, jyrflb, 
or oil. We haro rendered it fued, because in the neat page the Vma is 
ased respecting metals. 
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with which at the same time it becomes mingled;—hot when 
the mass by dose oompresmon once more becomes equable 
and smooth, it then resnmes its smoothness and consistency, 
becAnse fire, the artificer of inequality, has taken its depar¬ 
ture;—and this departure of fire we denominate cooling, 
while the union that takes place without the presence of fire 
is termed a eondemation [^or hardening]]. But among all 
those which we term fumble fluids, there is one that becomes 
most dense, though formed from the most subtile and equable 
parts, and is of an uniform character, and partaking 
of a lustrous yellow colourit is that most highly prised 
possession,—^gold, which is produced by filtmtion trough a 
rock. And a node (o4'oc) of gold, rendered by its density 
very bard and turned black, is called adamant. But that 
which consists of parts greatly resembling gold, and has 
more than one species, which surpasses gold in density, and 
that it may become the harder, contains but a small and insig¬ 
nificant portion of earth, though at the same time it is lighter, 
owing to the great intervals between its internal atoms;— 
this is a separate kind of lustrous and dense fluids, termed 
hraas. But an earthy nature is therewith mingled, which, 
when tarough age the two parts become separate soon 
becomes visible of’itself, and is denominated rmt. All other 
such matters also, it would be no hard task further to dis- 
cmss by pursuing the plan of probable arguments;—and an^ . 
one, who by way of recrea/;ion interrupts for a while his 
reaminings on eternal being, .and enters into probable specu¬ 
lations about the generation of material things, will by these 
means acquire a pleasure of which be need not repent, and 
establish for himself a moderate and wise recreation during 
life. 

j XXXIV.—^Thus Indulging ourselves, let us next recount 
certain probable reasons concerning wliat next follows of the 
(r,same subject. Water that is mingled with fire, which being 
very thin and moist, takes its name * (frypoy) from its motion 
and the manner in^ which it rolls on the earth, and which is 

* The Greek tat is eridently corrupt. It stands as follows f &— 
Bfup, iffoy Xenrhv vypdv, n did rr}v Klvritnv kcu r^v k^bv fiv mXivSab- 
fifvoa is i y^c vypbv Xiyerai, &c. Stallbamn sun^ts the remo^ of 
the last vypdv, and the insertion of iori afta* KvXiwoipivov. This’ sag- 
gcation hu be^ followed in our translation. 
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also called soft and yielding, beoaoee its bases are less stable 
than those of earth,—^this, when separated from fire nod 
bereft of air, acquires more nniformitj, and through their 
departure (t. e. of air and fire) is compressed into itself;— 
and when it is thus condensed above the earth, it becomes h^l, 
if on the earth, ice; bnt when there is less of it and only 
half the amount of freezing, Qthe water so condensed^ above 
the earth becomes snow, and that on the earth, which is 
formed from dew, is called hoar-frost. When again the nnmer- 
ons kinds of water are mingled together, the entire liquid thus 
formed, which is filtered from the earth through plants, takes 
the name t>f juices or saps. Owing, however, to their mode 
of admixture, these individual fluids present through their 
dissimilarity' many different nndescribed varieties, although 
four of them, which are of a fiery character, and particularly 
transparent, have obtained appropriate appellations;—that 
which heats the soul its well as the body being called wine ,— 
secondly, that which is smooth, and dazzling to the sight,* 
and hence bright, glittering, and apparently of an oily nature, 
such as pitch, the gum of the kiki-plant,t oil, and other 
things having similar properties;—again, that which possesses 
a power, as far as nature permits, of diffusing the substances 
of nutrition over^he palate, and by this property presents the 
idea of sweetness, has obtained the general name of honey ;— 
and lastly, that frothy fluid, which dissolves the flesh by 
burning, has been distinguished from all the other juices by 
tlie name of opium (otoc). * 

XXXV.—As respects the different kinds of earth, one of 
them, stone, is produced by the filtration of water in ,the 
manner following.* The commingled water, when it loses its 
coherence, passes into the form of air, but, on becoming air, 
rises to its appropriate place. As, however, there is no 
vacuum, it presses on the surrounding air; and this, being' 
weighty, and impelled against the mass of earth that it sur¬ 
rounds, violently compresses it, driving it into the vacant 
spaces whence the new air had before ascended. The earth, 
also, by the compression of the air into irfdistuluble union 
withP water, is formed into stones ; the more be&<itiful sorts of 

* Gr Sicueptfticbv lit. hann^ the power of separath^^ 

^.This is tBe same as the ttOCkiK-birptov or Palma ChriatU '*ACoizip. 
Herod, ii. 94, end O* Turner’s note thereon. 
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which acquire a lustre from the equalitj and smoothness of 
their parts, tliu opposite being the case with those that are 
ugly and valueless. But when all the moisture is thrown off 
by the violence of fire, and the body is thus unusually dried 
up; then is formed the kind ot earth that wo call clay. 
Sometimes also, even without losing its moisture, the 
earth is fused by the fire, and on cooling becomes a stone 
nf a black colour.* In the same manner, when this earth 
is deprived of tho water it holds in mi:ctnre, but yet has 
small particles and is ef a saline nature, it forms a half* 
solid body, still cafiable of solution in water,—either nitre, 
which purifies both oil and earth, or else salt, a stilibstance so 
well adapted to give fiavours pleasing to tho palate, and 
deemed by the law as agreeable to the gods. The compounds 
of these two substances are not soluble by water, but yet can 
be melted by fire, for the following reasons. Neither fire nor 
air liquefies masses of earth; because, being naturally composed 
of elements smaller than the interstices (or pores) of earth, 
they easily penetrate through these capacious pores without 
subjecting it either to dissolution or liquefaction. The parts 
of water, on tho other hand, as they are larger, strive to force 
a passage, and so dissolve and liquefy the earthy mass:— 
and hence, when the earth has no strung consistency, water 
alone will dissolve it, whereas if in a compact state, nothing 
will affect it but fire, which is the only body that can find an 
entrance. As for water, ag^ain, its strong cohesiveness of 
parts, Qwhen frozen], can be overcome only by fire, whereas, 
when the cohesion is less strong, it can bo equally decomposed 
by fire and air, the latter entering its interstices and the for¬ 
mer separating even its constituent triangles. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, can dissolve air strongly condensed, without attack¬ 
ing its composing elements; though when it coheres less 
^strongly, it may be dissolved, though only by fire. Again, in 
bodies composed of w-ater and earth, while the water occupies 
all tlie interstices in its state of compression, the particles of 
water from without, mot finding egress, flow round the entire 
mass without sftffering decomposition; whereas the particles 

* Lindau conjectures this to be batalt. Tt is probsMj^ lavs, or some 
siaLiliw volcanic product, llie same commentator conceives the \ixpov 
uentiohed in the sncceeding sentence to be poituA or some alkali anitable 
Itr mingling with oil to form soap. 
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of fire that enter into the interstices of water, as water into 
those of earth, and have the same effect on water that fire has on 
air, alone possess the power of dissolving and liquefying the 
compound body. And among these, some contain less water 
than earth ; such as all kinds of glass, and such stones as are 
termed fusible ; while others, on the contrary, contain more 
water, such os wax and aromatic substances. 

XXXVI.—Having thus then enumerated the several 
figures and classes of bodies variously formed by admix¬ 
tures and mutual changes, we must now try to explain the 
causes of the feelings with which they impress us. First, 
then, the fiodics here spoken of must be always perceptible. 
As yet, however, we have not discoursed on the generation of 
flesh, and what belongs to flesh, nor on that part of the soul 
which is mortal. This nevertheless cannot be suitably ex¬ 
plained without at tho same time explaining the sensations 
and impressions produced by external objects; and although 
one subject cannot be unfolded without a knowledge of the 
other, yet the .two cannot be explained together. We must 
settle one first, and then proceed to the other. In order, 
then, in sficaking of impressions, to observe the same order 
as in speaking of the bodies producing them, let our first in> 
quiry iuto tho#e that concern the body and soul. 

First, then, let us inquire why fire is called ^ot, the 
reason of which we shall j)eiceivo by considering its pene¬ 
trating and cutting power abou( our bodies. Now, that this 
affection is a certain 8har]»iiess * is nearly evident to all ; and 
as regards the tenuity of its sides, the sliarpne;^ of its angles, 
the smallness of i{|i particles, and tho velocity of its motion, 
throngh all which it becomes violent, penetrating and capable 
of instantly dividing whatever it meets ; this we should care¬ 
fully consider, recalling to mind the generation of its figure : 
—inasmuch as it is this, aud no other nature, which separate* 
And parcels out our bodies into small portions, and prodacc| 
in us that affection which is very properly denominated /teat. 
Now the contrary to this is sufficiently iftanifest; but still we 
most not pass it without explanation :—for in truth, among 
the numid particles surrounding the body, those that have the 
largest elemefitary parts enter and diivc out the smaller; 

* Or. n r6 n-<tdoc,—meaning, that the affection retiein]S& the 
imprattion formed by an aente angular body. 

2 B 2 
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but being unable to occupy their places, they compress our 
bodily humours, and from being uneven and in a state of 
agitation, fix them and render them motionless through their 
evenness and density;—whereas things brought into contact 
against nature are naturally opposed and mutually repel each 
other. From this contest and agitation then there resulted a 
certain trembling and numbness; and the whole of this afiec- 
tion, as well as the cause that produces it, has the name of 
cold. Again we call those bodies Aard to which our flesh 
yields; and those so/t, which yield to the pressure of our 
flesh;—^thus using the terms comparatively, with reference to 
each other. Bodies also yield to pressure when }}laccd on a 
small base, while those resting on quadrangular bases are the 
least impressible, owing to their very firm position, and be¬ 
cause from their own extreme density they strongly resist all 
opposing pressure. 

XXXVIl.—Again, the nature of heavy and light will 
become most evident, if investigated with that of u/j and 
down; — for it is by no means right to assert that there 
are naturally two distinct places opposite one to the other; 
—ono termed to which all bodies tend that are endued 

with bulk, but the other to which bodies ascend con¬ 
trary to their inclination. The whole «aniverse, indeed, 

being spherical, all such things as arc at the extremities (or 
circumference) and* equally distant from the centre must all 
in like manner naturally beloqg to the extremities, while the 
centre, being in the same pru[)urtion distant from all these 
extremities, must be said to occupy quite an opposite position. 
Such then being the nature of the world, ^ould not any ono 
who reversed the position (ff the above-nientionc«l objects bo 
fairly thought to apply names to them that are quite unsuit¬ 
able ? For the middle place in it cannot be fairly said to be 
mtber naturally down or up, but only the centre itself ; ajid the 
gircumfcrence is neither the mi<!dle, nor does it contain within 
itany par£s more distant than the rest either from the centre, or 
any of the opposite extremities. But when all the parts are 
naturally so similar, how can any one with proitrioty assi^ to 
them contrary names ?—For supposing,there were any rej^lar 
soljd body in the centre of the universe, it wbuld never bo 
carriffi to any of the extremities, owing to their entire uni¬ 
formity ;—but on the other hand, if any one were to move 
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in a oirde round this solid) he would often stand with 
his feet opposite to where they before were, and so call the 
same part of himself both the upside and down. Since the 
universe, therefore, os we have just observed, is of a spherical 
figure, no prudent man should assert that it has any part 
which is [[absolutely]] either up or down;—^yet, as regards 
the origin and usual application of these terms whi(^ we 
thus transfer to the universe, this we agree to be a proper 
subject of investigation. If, in that i^t of the universe 
which speciallpr belongs to fire, and where the principal mass 
is collected with whiclt it has a tendency to unite, any one 
were to aJcend thither and being possessed of the requisite 
power, were to take up the particles, place them in a baJance, 
and raising the scale, were forcibly to draw the fire towards 
the air, with which it has no affinity, it is clear that in tins 
case the smaller mass would be more easily impelled than the 
larger. Indeed, when two things are simultaneously raised 
by one and the same power, the smaller quantity must of 
course yield more readily than the greater to the impuMve 
force by which they are constrained; and hence, the one is 
called heavy and gravitating downwards, the other light and 
tending upwards. The same thing also is observable in what 
we ourselves do, •who inhabit this place [[the earth]]. For 
when, ill walking on the earth, wo se})anite particles of mi 
earthy nature, and sometimt-o even jiortions of the earth 
itseli^ forcibly and unnaturally ^rawing them towards the air 
which is dissimilar,—^then that which is smaller yielding more 
readily to our impiilsc is sooner attracted towards the foieign 
element:—^this thpn we call light and the place iowaw 
which it is drawn, up (or giving to their contraries 

the terms heavy and down (or below) respectively. Hence 
these must mutually differ from each other, owing to the con¬ 
trary positions tliat tho several elements occupy:—for thaff 
which is light in one place is contrary to one corresponding^ 
with it in an opposite position, and so also to a hfiavy body 
another that is heavy, and to bodies placed above or below 
others, opposed to them in their respect!ve*pt»iiionsj—and 
they^will all be found, whether in a state of becoming or 
actually existfag, to be contraiy, transverse, and eve^ •^y 
differing feoih each other. This one thing, moreover, is^o be 
understood concerning all these matters, t^t the tendency of 
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each towards a body of similar nature gives to the body so 
attracted the najne heavy^ and the place to which it tends, 
doten (or below); and thus to contrary things are assigned 
contrary appellations. Such are the causes that wo assign to 
these phenomena. And again, as to the cause of the impres¬ 
sion of smoothness and roughness, every one who has investi¬ 
gated it will be able to disclose it to others; for ronghness 
oomes from hardncas joined with unevenness, while smooth¬ 
ness is the united effect of uniformity and density. 

XXXVIII.—It remains for ns now to consider what is 
most important in those affections common to the whole 
body, which arc the chief causes of pleasure and* pain, and 
to inquire how it is that certain impressions excite through the 
parts of the body certain sensations invariably attended by 
pleasure and pain. Thus then let ns examine all our impres¬ 
sions, whether sensible or not, calling to mind the distinc¬ 
tions that we before made between bodies moved with ease 
and those with difficulty ; — for this is the way to arrive 
at the point that we wish to determine. When a body by 
nature easily moveable has received an impression ever so 
slight, the several parts communicate it to the parts placed 
around them, producing on these parts the same effect, until 
at length they reach the intellect itself, to which they announce 
the power of the agents producing such impression;—^whereas 
a body, which on the contrary is firm and stable and has 
no circular motion, is simply affected by itself without moving 
any of the surrounding bomes; and hence, as their com¬ 
ponents do not mutually communicate the first received 
impression, the entire animal remains unmoved, and expe¬ 
riences no sensatiou. This is the case indeed as respects the 
bones and hair, and such other parts of the body as are 
chiefly of an earthy nature; whereas the phenomena above 
^described principally refer to the organs of sight and hearing, 
^.which contain an abundance of fire and air. This is what we 
should hdld then concerning pleasure and pain ;—an impres¬ 
sion produced in us contrary to nature, and with violence, 
causes pain,—one that is conformable to our nature, however 
strong, pleasure;—whereas an impression that is gentll and 
gQtdual is unperceived, while the contrary to*these produces 
conBiary effects. An impression, again, the whole of which 
is easily produced, is pre-eminently ao object of sensation, 
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bnt is not affected by pleasure and pain:—and of this kind 
are the affections belonging to the sight; which indeed, as we 
have above asserted, is a body of a nature daily becoming 
allied to ourselves.* For in this way the impressions caused 
by cuttings and burnings, and other similar accidents, do •not 
cause pain to the sight; nor again, docs it experience pleasure, 
from returning to its previous condition :—^whereas the sen¬ 
sations that are strongest and most clear do this, so far as any 
one is affected by any object; and this is the reason why 
there is no violence whatever cither in its expansion or con¬ 
traction. But bodies composed from larger parts, which 
yield with difficulty to impelling agents, and distribute their 
motion over the whole body, do experience pleasure and pain; 
pain indeed, when they arc often alienated from their own 
nature, bnt pleasure when restored to their former condition. 
Again, all bodies that admit of very gradual withdrawals, 
and, as it were, emptyings of their own nature, and at the fsune 
time receive supplies on a large scale, have no perception of 
loss, though they have of what accrues to them; and hence, they 
do not give pain to the mortal part of the soul, but on the con- 
traiy the'greatest delight:—and the truth of this is manifest 
from the sensation of pleasant odours. But such bodies, on the 
other hand, as suffer excessive variation, and can scarcely be 
restored even gradually to their pristine condition, are affected 
in a manner quite tho reverse of th»>se wc have just described; 
the truth of which is manifest in the case of bumiogs and 
wounds inflicted on the body. 

XXXIX.—^Having thus then pretty fully discussed the 
common affections of the whole body, and the appellations 
assigned to their Effective causes,, wo must now endeavour to 
explain, as far as we can, the affections that arise in parti¬ 
cular parts of us, as well as the causes by which they are 
induced. In the first place then, let us if possible complete 
the explanation of what we before left unflnisbed about those, 
of the juices,—namely, the particular affections •subsisting; 
about the tongue.+ And these, as well as most others, appear 


* teUusion is hero made to ch. xiz. p. 350 of this tran'.> ition. 
t Plato was not awan that the palate is the chief organ of taste, and 
that these senstaions are transmitted to the sensoriuiu by means of nsrves 
(i. >. minute tbbes filled with cerebral matter), all of which comnllnicate 
either with the apinal marrow or the brain its^,—^the centre of all sensa- 
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to be prodaced by certain expansions and contractions, tlie 
impressions formed thereby depending more on smoothness and 
roughness than all other circumstances; because, whenever 
an;j^ing falls on the small veins round the tongue (which are 
the arbiters, as it were, of the taste stretching to the heart), in 
such a way as to penetrate the moist and delicate texture of the 
flesh, which through its earthy nature is in a melting state, it 
contracts and dries up the veins:—and where these pene¬ 
trating substances are rougher than usual, they have an acrid 
taste ((rrpvtf>va)y if less so, only one of sourness {avemipa). 
Those on the contrary which purge, and wash away wliat- 
ever adheres to the tongue, if they do this to* such an 
immoderate degree, as sotnewhat to licjncfy its nature, as 
nitre does;—all such as these XervaeA bitter; while sub¬ 

stances of inferior power to nitre, which purge only mode¬ 
rately, we conceive to be salty without that rough bitteriie;^ 
and to be more friendly to our nature. .Agsiin, things heated 
by the temperature of the mouth, and thereby softened— 
which reciprocally heat and are heated by it—and which 
through their lightness'are elevated towanls the senses of the 
head, dividing at the same time whatever comes in their way; 
—all these, owing to such properties, are termed pungent 
(Bptpia). But when these same particles, thinned 
putrefaction, enter into the narrow veins, and there come 
into contact with earthy and airy particles of a suitable 
size, and by making them mutually revolve, so mix them 
together as to cause a confusion of their elements, and 
thus by entering other veins form interstices in which the 
liquid, sometimes earthy, sometimes quite pure, forms, as 
it were, certain air-cavities enclosed by watdr, some of which 
formed of pure liquid are transparent, and called hubbies, 
while those composed of earthy liquid and in a state of a^p- 
tf-tion have received the nanio of seething (or boiling), and 
yeast (or Icven) ;—the effective cause of all this being termed 
^id (dlv).** And an affection contrary to all that h^ been 

ion, as Herophilns and Erasistratns held long prior to Galen Plato, on 
he contrary, maintained that these sensations were carried by obtain 
imall veins (or arteries,—for he makes no distinction bepveen them), to 
he iwer—^regarded by him as the seat (comp. ch. xliv.^ of the lower 
nortaffbul. The heart was regarded by Aristotle os the centre of the 
ensations. 
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asserted about these, proceeds from a contrary cause; for, 
when the liquid compounds that enter the mouth are natu¬ 
rally suited to the quality of the tongue, they lubricate its 
asperities, as well as contract or relax such parts as were 
before unbaturally dilated or compressed, and restore them, as 
fiur as .possible, to their proper and natural habit. Hence 
all such substances are pleasant and friendly to every one, 
become the remedies of violent passions, and are denominated 
aweet. And thus much may 'suffice concerning particulars 
of this kind. 

XL.—As respects the faculty of the nostrils, it admits of 
no classification: for all odours whatever are but half- 
begotten,—^there being no substances so proportioned, as to 
give forth any particular smell. Besides, our veins sur¬ 
rounding the nose are too narrow to admit tho various kinds 
of earth and water, and too broad for those of fire and air; 
and hence uo one ever perceives an odour from any of these, 
—odours being produced from bodies that are damp, putre¬ 
fying, liquid, or vaporous ; — for odours are generated by 
the change of water into air, or air into water ; and all these 
are either smoke or vapour. And of these, that which passes 
from air into water is vapour ,—that which is changed from 
water into air, tsmoke ;—whence it comes to pass that all 
odours arc more subtile than water, and denser than air. And 
these facts are clearly shown, when any one, owing to any 
obstruction of the res{>iratiou, draws his breath inwards; for 
then no odour filters through. But breath only—unattended by 
any odours. This is why these two varieties of them are 
without a name, being formed neither from many nor from a 
simple species, the only two distinct terms respecting them, 
being pleasant or unpleasant; the latter of which irritate 
and violently disturb tho whole cavity lying between the top 
of the head and the navel, while the former soothe the same 
part, and kindly restore it to its natural condition. 

XLI.—Let us next speak of and investigate the third kirfd 
of sense,—^the hearing, and the causes giving rise to the 
affections peculiar thereto. Now we nia^ geuerally define 
vo^ as a certain pulsation of the air, penetr-dng through 
the ears, brain, and blood, as for as the soul; and the motion 
hence arising, which commences from the head and , 5 vl(ls in 
the seat of the liver, Aearin^j—aad that when this motion is 
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•Win, it emits a sharp sound, when slow, a fiat one,—the 
former l^iug uniform and smooth, the latter quite tfao re¬ 
verse and rough:—likewise, that when the motion is on a 
large scale it will produce a loud sound, and when on a small 
scale only a low one. But re8i>ecting the harmony of 
these sounds we must speak in the subsequent part of this 
discourse. 

XLII.—^The fourth kind of sense, which is still left for 
us to discuss, comprises a very large variety of what we gene¬ 
rally term colours^ which consist of a flume emanating from 
individual bodies, and having parts proportioned to the sight 
for producing sensation. But we have alrea<ly considered 
the eflective causes of sight.* Hero then we ought to speak 
of colours, and what seems to us the most probable theory 
respecting them. 

Among the particles that fall from other bodies on the 
sight, some aro greater, others less tlian, and others equal to, 
those of the visual fire. Such as are equal, then, are imper¬ 
ceptible, and are termed transparent; while, as for those that 
are larger or smaller, the former contract, the latter dilate the 
sight, having a power resembling that of heat and cold on the 
flesh, or of things acrid, heating and pungent, on the tongue. 
Particles aflecting the sight in this inanncr«are called black 
and white;—^having the property, indeed, of producing the 
same modifications in bodies, though, being produced in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the organ, they still appear to produce difier- 
ent impressions. It is thus. Mien, that wo ought to term 
them,— white, that which dilates the siglit; and tliat which is 
opp osite in its efiect, black; —whereas, when a sharper motion, 
uid that, too, from a foreign ^re, fulls on and divides the aght 
jven as far as the eyes themselves, and both separates and 
moistens the openings of the eyes, so as to force from them 
hat united flow of fii-e and water that we call tears, und which 
ire of a* fleiy nature coming from without,—^these two fires 
tfeetiug together with a force like that of lightning, and then 
aturated and extinguished by moisture, produce a great 
'ariety of colours', the impressions from which we term flash- 
nge (pap/tapvydc), and the objects producing them bright find 
uetroae^ Another kind of fire, intermediate between those 
^ost hittitioned, and which reaches the moisture of the eyes^ and 
Comp, cb six. p. 350—352 of tills Ttdame. 
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mingles with it, though no means Instruus, and in which 
'the rays of fire are mingled with moisture, and form a 
bloody colour; this we denominate red, A bright hue 
mingled with red and white forms the colour called yellova ; 
but as regards the measure in which they mingle respectively, 
even a wise and thinking person could not explain it, were 
ho ever so well informed on the matter, as ho could not adduce 
concerning them any satisfactory reason, either necessary or 
probable. Again, red, when mingled with black and white, 
produces a purple colour; and a very deep colour is the 
result of their being mingled and burnt together, with a 
further addition of black. A tawny red is produced from 
the mixture of yellow and brown, and brown from the mix¬ 
ture of black and white; and a pale colour from the mingling 
of white and yellow. A brilliant white, falling on a large 
quantity of bl^k, constitutes a dark blue {icvarovy) ; a deep 
blue mingled witli white, a yrey colour; and a tawny red 
mingled with black forms a green. All the other tints it 
will be easy to conjecture from the above examples, if one 
only reasons fairly from analogy. Nevertheless, any one 
who would prove them by the test of experiment evinces 
great ignorance of the difference between a divine and human 
nature; for a god indeed may be able to mingle many things 
into one, and again dissolve the one into many, through his 
united power and intelligence ; but no man living can accom¬ 
plish either of these tasks, nor will any one in time to come. 

XLllI.—^AU these things ^hich thus naturally subsist from 
necessity, the artificer of what is most beautiful and best took 
for his elements of creation, in producing a self-sufficient 
and most perfetft god; employing secondary causes indeed, 
but at the same time performing his work well on all created 
beings. For this reason we must distinguish two species of 
causes; the one necessary, the other divine. And in all 
things we should inquire after the divine cause, with the view 
of obtaining a blessra life in the highest degree cf which dhr 
nature admits, for the sake of which also we should inves¬ 
tigate the necessary cause as well,—conviheed, that without 
thtse two classes of causes, we cau neither underatond nor 
apprehend, •nor otherwise engage in the several objects of our 
anxious pursuit. Since, then, we have now Woroafs the 
various classes of causes, laid Out like materials for our labour, 
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and which will serve as the matter from which we are to in* 
terweave the remainder of oor' discourse, let ns again briefiy 
recur to our first observations, and thence pass rapidly on to 
the place at which we are now arrived; thus endeavouring to 
annex such an end and dose to our discourse, as may harmo¬ 
nise with its beginning. 

XLIV. Just as we stated in the opening of our discourse, 
—^when all sensible things were in disorder, the Deity made 
each individually to harmonize with itself and mutually with 
all the rest, so far as things could possibly bo brought into 
symmetry and proportion; beciinse formerly, nothing had any 
order except by accident, nor did anything whatevef deserve 
the names that things receive at present ; such, for instance, as 
fire, water, and the rest of the elements. All these, however, 
the Creator put in order first of all, and then out of these con¬ 
structed the universe, as a single animal, containing within 
itself difierent kinds of animals, mortal and immortal,*—he 
himself being the artificer of Divine natures, but committing 
to his offspring (the junior gods) the charge of producing 
those that are mortal. The latter, in imitation of their 
father, receiving the immortal principle of the soul, next 
fashionedf the mortal body, making it entirely to be a vehicle 
thereto, and forming* within it a sepanitc mortal kind of 
soul, possessed of certain dire and necessary passions: first, 
pleasure, the chief lure to evil ; next, pain, the desertion of 
what is good;—after these agaiii^ temerity and fear, both mad 
advisers; anger, hard to be appeased; hope, which is easily 
misled both by irrational sense, and all-daring love. By 
mingling these together, they Qthe junior gods] necessarily 
composed the mortal race. And on this account, fearing to 
defile the Divine nature more than w'as absolutely necessary 
they lodged man's mortal portion separately from the Divine, 
in%i different receptacle of the body; forming tlio head and 
breast, and placing tbe neck Itetween, as an isthmus and limit 
to^ separate the two extremes, j: 

* Comp. ch. zi. p,. 335* of this translation, and also the conduding 
sentence of the dialogue, p. 409. 

■f 6r. vtpur6pvtvvav, lit. turned in a lathe, 

i The immortal sonl Plato has already (ch. zix. zx.) 4 >Iaccd in the 
head,\;^ which opinion Hippocrates and Galen both coincideand Iw 
composeu it of two circles, and endowed it with three facnities—intelli¬ 
gence (voifcric), science and true opinion {Soia <iXi|6qc)< 
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In the breast, indeed, and what is called the thorax [^or 
trunkl,'^ they seated the mortal part of the soul. And as one 
{lart of it was naturall j better, and another worse, they formed 
the cavity of the thorax into two divisions (rei^inbling the 
separate dwellings of oar men and women), placing the midriff 
as a partition between them. That p.irt of the soul, therefore, 
which jturtakes of fortitude and spirit, and lores contention, 
they seated nearer the head, between the midriff and the 
neck; as it is the business of tho reason to unite with 
it in forcibly repressing the desires, whenever they will 
not obey the mandate and word issuing from the citadel 
above. * 

XLV.—^The heart, which is the head and principlot of the 
veins, as well as the fountain of tliu blood that impetuously 
circulates through all the members, they placed in a kind of 
sentry-house, that, in case of any outburst of anger, being 
informed by tho reason of any evil committed in its mem¬ 
bers, ow'ing cither to some foreign cause, or else internal pas¬ 
sions, it (the heart) might transmit through all its channels tho 
threatenings and exhortations of reason, so as once more to 
reduce tho body to perfect obedience, and so permit what 
is the best within us to maintain supreme coniiuand. 

Here, however, he spenks of the mortnJ or Rnnsnons soul, which he 
ilivides into two distinct parts,—the male urs)>irituul portion (ru Otj/imov), 
and tlioyema/eor appetitive (rv tifiOviuiTtKui'), This seems to have been 
a notion of the Pytliagorcans. dhistutle and Zeno phtced the mortal 
soul in the heait only. On the three souls und their rt‘S]>cctivc energies, 
comp. Martin’s admirable note, vol ii. pp. 290—302, Etudes, Sfc. 

* Gr. O^paei, a word used by Plato nnd Aristotle to nx-an not merely 
the upper part of the trunk, as by iates writers, but the whole of it, from 
the coUar'bone down to the pelvis. The word KoiXia in ch. xlvi. has a 
similar latitude of signification. 

t Gr. dpx')*'* Tins reading is introduced by Stallbanm (and followed 
by Cousin) from three of the best MSS. 'Phe old editions have tt/m, 
wiiieh Stephens altered into a/t/iu (a knot or ganglion), and Toup into 
vafta, both on mere conjecture. Plato clearly thought that^he heart WIs 
the source of the blood and the centre of union fur the \ t ins, wliich he 
regards as messengers transmitting to the whole bo^y the (Tders coming 
from the male part of tho mortal soul; but he runs into the error of 
attributing to tliem the function of nerves, as well of moi ou as sensation. 
We may rema^ farther, that he considers the veins t<» have two centres— 
thp heart and the liver, which are the two seats of the mortal bo^ and 
makes no distinction whatever between veins and arteries. See Uartin’t 
note, 140; ii. 301—304. 
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But as the |,.)ds foreknew, with respect to the palpitation 
of the heart under the dread of danger and the excitements 
of passion, that all such swellings of the inflamed spirit would 
be produced by fire, they formed the lun^ to be a sort of 
pro^tion thereto; first, of all, soft and bloodless,* and next, 
internally provided wiib cavities perforated like a sponge, in 
order to cool the breath which they receive, and give the heart 
easy rcs}>iration and repose in its excessive heat. On this 
account tlicn, they led the channels of the windpipe into the 
lungs, which they placed like a soft cushion round the heart, 
in order that when anger rises in it to an extreme height, 
it might full on some yielding substance, and so getting cool, 
yield cheerfully and with less trouble to the authority of reason. 

XLVI. That part of the soul next, which has a desire for 
meats, drinks, and all else that is necessary for the natural 
supplies of the body, they placed Iwtwcen the midriff and 
the region of the navel; forming, ns it were, in all this place 
a sort of manger for the nutriment of the body; and then they 
bound it on to it, like some savage animal, annexed as 
accessary to iiourish the mortal race afterwards to be brought 
into existcncif. This jdace of course the gods assigned it, iri 
order that ever feeding at its manger, and dw'elling as far oil 
as possible from the'deliberative ])art of thh soul, it niiglit 
make the least possible degree of tumult and noise, ami permit 
the best portion of onr nature to consult in quiet for the com¬ 
mon benefit of tho whole. Knowing also that this jiart would 
not acquiesce with the reason, and, even if it had any faculty 
of sense, yet wonlJ not regard the processes of reasoning, 
but be chiefly lured away, both <lay an.I flight, by images 
and phantasms,—reflecting *on this, tho Deity formed the 
liver, assigning it the place it occupies. And he made it com¬ 
pact and smooth, shiny and sweet, and yet somewhat bitter, 
-^in order that the multitude of thoughts falling on it from 
intellect as on a mirror that receives and presents images 
to the view, might on the one side terrify it by employing a 
bitterness akin tp its* nature; and proceeding to dreadful 

* riato i j qnife wrong in stating this all the blood passes tbrragh 
them, in order to be supplied with oxygen by the air contained in the 
cells. however, is not nearly so great an error as his stitrment in 

ch. izzili. 'speasefng of generation), that the fluids we drink pass through 
the lungs into tb: bladder! 
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threats, gradually mingle this bitterness with the whole Hrei 
80 as to pi-csent the d^k hues of bile, and by contracting it, 
render it throughout rough and wrinkled;—or on the other, 
partly by removing the liver from its right place and eon« 
tracting it, partly by obstructing and closing its ventricles'and 
gates, cause impressions of pain and disgust:—whereas, on 
the contrary, when a gentle inspiration—^the result of intelli¬ 
gence—depicts on it images of quite ad opposite character, 
softens its bitterness by avoiding to agitate or touch anything 
contrary to its own nature,—it then gives it a swiftness 
jiccnliarly its own, and makes all its parts regular, polished, 
jind free,-*-giving joy and peace to that part of the soul which 
resides near the liver, and making it enjoy a suitable repose 
at night, with the power of divination during sleep, to make 
up for its want both of reason and wisdom.* 

XLVIL Tiiose, forsooth, who crKitcd ns, calling to mind 
their father’s command, when he bid them make the mortal 
race as good as they possibly could, formed even the inferior 
part of us to have some connexion with truth, by esta¬ 
blishing within it the faculty of divination. And a suffi¬ 
ciently clear proof, that the Deity assigned prophetic powert 
to human madness, is found in the fact that no one in his right 
senses has any concern with divinely inspired and true [pro¬ 
phecy, which takes place only when the reasoning faculty is 
fetter^ by sleep, or alienated by disease or enthusiasm; 
while, on the other hand, it ijjquircs a person of considerable 
wisdom to understand the recorded sayings, whether sleeping 
or waking, of a prophetic and divincly-in8j)ired nature, and 
so to distinguish all the phenomena it beholds as to be able 
to explain in what way and to whom tbey portend any future, 
. past, or present good or evil; it being by no means the office 

* Plato, in this purely fanciful description of the liver and splera, 
seems to have been ignorant of the grent.use of the bile in promoting the 
digestion of the food during its passage through the duodeiiuin; for |nr 
ch. Ixiv. lie considers it wholly in the light of a vicious secretion, thou^ 
he acknowledges its presence in the healthy ijot^y ^ exercising a gre^ 
influence over dreams and divination. Aristotle, while ref ting la 

not a whit more correct as to this question in tlie animal ee'-nomy. Hist. 
AniA. iv. 2. 

t A distinctgin is to be observed between pdiresic and 
foiTner roferriqg to the mterpreten, the latter to tlie «/ffrereij|(Hv of 
the divine oracles; but the words, as Plato ohservea, have otten oe<n 
eonfbunded. 
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of one who either has been, or is still mad, to judge respecting 
things seen or spoken by himself:—and it has been well ob¬ 
served by the ancients, that to transact and know one’s own 
concerns and oneself is alone the province of a prudent man;— 
whence, indeed, the law directs that the race of prophets (or 
interpreters) should preside as judges over divino predictions, 
-—whom some indeed call diviners, through entire ignorance 
that they arc only the represeuters of enigmas and visions, 
and not at all entitled to be called diviners,—being, strictly 
speaking, interpi'eters of prophecies. 

Tlie liver then was constructed for this purpose, and seated 
where we have mentioned, for the sake of prcdictibn. And 
oesides, in every living individual, this organ gives forth 
uncsually clear indications; but in those deprived of life. 
It becomes blind and delivers oracles too obscure for their 
meaning to be made iutclligiblo. The nature and position 
of the intestines, again, which is next to it Qhe liverj, is 
on the left side, for the purpose of always, like a sponge,* 
keeping it clean and bright, ready to reflect images; on wliich 
account, therefore, when certain impurities are produced in 
the liver by bodily disease, then, the spleen, by its rarity, 
receives and purifies them all, from being of a hollow and 
bloodless texture^nd hence, is it, that 'when filled with 
nnelean matter, it grows to a large size and becomes wholly 
unsound. And again, when the body is purified, it subsides 
into its natural condition, as before. 

XLVIII. As res])ccts the soul, then, including both its 
mortal and divine portion, in what way it existed, and in what 
way and why it was consigned to a separate habitation, the 
truth can be firmly established only by the consent of the Deity: 
—still, that we have stated what is near the truth, wo will now, • 
^uite open to investigation, venture the assertion; and here 
accordingly it is made.t And what next follows we must 
tfcat in a similar manner; and this is no other, than how the 
rest of the body was produced. It is, therefore, in the most 
eminent degree Ijeconiing that they should be composed as fol- 

• Gr. Ufiaytlov,—yerj wrongly rendered by some, a mirror, •-the 
OTor of which was'first shown by Barker in No. xlvL pf the Class. 
Joon^, p. 201. 

4* Gr. TO yt fiijv cijcop tipiiaOai ko! vvv xai in' ftaWov dya- 
•«owovet SutKtyivyivrioy rd f&vai, Kal irt^daOu. 
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lows:—^Tkose who formed our race were awaxe, that we should 
bo intemperate in citing and drinking, and that through 
madness we* should use far more than is either necessary or 
moderate. For fear then of rapid destruction induced by 
disease, and lest our mortal race should perish without, ful¬ 
filling its end,—^to provido against this, the gods formed for 
the reception of the superfluous food a receptacle beneath, 
called a belly, and formed in it the convolutions of the intes¬ 
tines to prevent the food from passing so. quickly as to require 
fresh and rapid supplies of nutriment for the body, and so by 
insatiable gluttony making our whole race unpbilosophical 
and uumnsical, insubordinate to the most godlike part of our 
compodtion.* 

XLIX. The nature of the bones and flesh, and other 
parts of this kind, was constituted as follows:—The first 
principle of all these is the generation of the marrow ; for the 
life-bonds of the soul that united it with the body being 
herein woven together, constitute the foundation of the mortal 
race. The marrow itself, however, has a diflTerent origin; 
for among the triangles, those of the first order, that are 
unbent and smooth, were specially adapted by their accuracy 
for producing fire and water, air and earth :t—these the 
Deity, separatii^ each apart from its own class, and min¬ 
gling them together in fixed proportions, composed by these 
means an all-var 3 ring mixture of seeds for tho whole mortal 
race, and from these produced the marrow;—and he after¬ 
wards implanted this marrow, binding therein tho various 
classes of souls; and as respects the number of fignres and 
wliat individual forms tho maiTow was to receive, he divided 
it, both as regards the quality and quantity of the particles, 
at ihe original distribution,—-giving to that part of it which 
was to be the field for containing the divine seed a completely 
globular shape ; and this he called the brain, because in evqjy 

• The intestines are not, as Plato seems to think, wlely destii^ 
to receive the excess of food. It is in the stomach that fligestion com¬ 
mences, and it ends in the intestines, from which the chyle produced from 
the food is sent to the lun|^ to form blood. Aristotle's ideas on this 
point are more correct* Uist. Anim. iii. 14. 

T Respecting these trinities, see ch.-zzviii., and further on at ch. izii. 
They axe in'flu:t the primary atoms, of which the body is composed, and 
arc of different classes, according ^to ‘he parts or organs of whichJlSey ara 
the componenta. 

2 C 
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animal that haa arrived at its perfeot form, the vessel contain 
ing this snbstance is called the head.*. Bat as respects the 
part destined to contain the remaining and mortal part of the 
seal, to this he gave both round and oblong shapes^ giving to 
tibe'Whole the name of marrote ; and from these, as ^m 
anchors, casting the bonds of the entire soul, he built around 
it our whole body, after firat fixing round it a complete cover¬ 
ing of bones. 

L. The bones he composed as follows:—Having sifted 
pure and smdoth earth, he mingled and moistened it with 
marrow ; and after this he placM it in fire, then plunged it 
in water, once more placed it in fire, and after this dipped 
it in water : and thus by frequent transfera of each, he made 
it insoluble by either. With this bone, then, he fashioned 
a sphere, as on a lathe, placing it round the brain, and 
only leaving a narrow hole therein. At the same time 
also he formed of the same substance certain vertebrm 
about the marrow of the neck and l»u:k, extending them like 
hinges, from the head downwards through the whole trunk;— 
and thus he preserved all its seed, by fortifying it round with 
a stony covering,—forming in it joints also, for motion and 
fiexiun, employing the power of difference in their formation, 
as being possessed of a certain middle qnality.t Then, con¬ 
sidering that the bone would have a tendency to become dry 
and inflexible, and that when heated and again cooled, it 
would become carious, and quickly corrupt the seed it con¬ 
tained, he on this account forufed the sinews and flesh; that 
the former, by binding all the parts of the body, and being 
stretched and loosened about the vertebrss, might give the 
body a facility for either :Qexion or extension, as occasion 
required ; while the flesh would serve' as a covering from the 
heat and defence from the coldas likewise for a pro¬ 
tection against falls, in the same manner as cushions do it, 
by gently and easily yielding to external bodiesand he 
ifiiplanted in it a^o a hot moisture, which perspires in sum- 

* There is a play here on the words cc^dXi} and lyafpoXov, which 
eannot be translated^. 

t 6r. ry Barkpov vpoixj(fi&iuvot Iv airoTe, iig uitty ivurra/dv^lv- 
viptt. Comp, a similar passa^ in the succeeding chapter. 

^ In oi wrw/tdrwv olov rd iriXyrd lotoBat Kt^pdra. A similar 
idea vnearly similarly expressed bv Longinus, xxxii. sc^ d. oApica 
olov inXhpuTa wpoOpiHwi, 
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mer, and gires fortib an extemal dew, to impart a eoolness to 
the whole body,—and again in winter, gently keeps out by 
its own fire the cold brought from without. 

LI.—Our plastic Creator, reflecting on all this then, min¬ 
gled and united water, fire, and earth, gradually mixing 
therewith a ferment of acid and salt ;*—and thus he com¬ 
posed a pulpy, soft flesh :—^And as for the tendons, he formed 
them of a mixture of bone and unfermented flesh, so as to 
have the properties of both, tinging them also with a yellow 
colour. And on this account is it^ that the tendons are firmer 
and more viscous than the flesh, but softer and moister 
than thei>ones. With these God bound together the bones 
and marrow, afterwards enshrouding the whole of them with 
the covering of the flesh. Such of the bones, then, as were 
meet ensouled, he covered with the smallest quantity of flesh, 
—such as were least so, with the most and the densest flesh. 
And besides this, except where reason evinced the need of 
the contrary, he placed only a small quantity of flesh on the 
joints of the bones; lest they should make the body uneasy 
by impeding its flexions and motion ; or else, from being 
many and frequent, and strongly pressed together, <».n8e 
by their solidity a dulness of perception, imperfection of 
memory, and a sort of intellectual blindness. On this 
account then, the bones of the groin, legs, loins, the shoulders 
and the arms from tiio elbow to the wri^ and such other parts 
of our bodies as have no joints, and such inward bones as 
have no thought, owing to the*scarcity of soul in the marrow, 
are fully provided with flesh;—whereas those that have 
thought^ he covered with less, except the flesh were for 
perception, as in*the case of the tongue. In other respects, 
the case is as we have described. For a being bom and nur¬ 
tured nnder necessity,*!' does not receive a hard bone united 
with plenty of flesh, and with it also a quickness of seusE- 


* Gr. dSioe ical aX/tvpov fvydeie Zvuotna ical iiro^lae airoTt , 
tripKa i^xv/iov leai (uiKaK^v ivvserr^ffe, Plato here alludes, however, 
not (mljr to the aipiceg or muscular fibre, but to the,wbolc ceUnlar tissue 
and int^ument that form a general covering and defence for the entire 
bodf. The word veOpoy in the sncceeding sentence ji'ien not to the 
.. . but to the tendons and 



and composed by necessity in consequence of its union with the body. 

2 o 2 
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tion. And yet the head wonld have been tbns constructed, if 
the two had exercised any will in thus coalescing; and the 
human race, having fleshy, tendinous, and robust head, 
wonld enjoy healthy and unmolested a life twice as long 
as t^e present, or even yet longer than that: but the artificers 
of our race, after thoroughly considering whether they had 
better make it more lasting and of worse condition, or shorter 
but of a more excellent character, were agreed that a shorter 
but better life wiis wholly preferable to one longer, but in¬ 
ferior :—and this was why they covered the head with a 
thin bone, and not with flesh and fibre,—because it ha«l no 
joints. On all these accounts, then, the body wa# provided 
with a head, which was the more perceptive and reflecting, 
in proportion as it was [physically] weaker than all the rest 
of man's structure. From these causes, then, and in this 
manner,* the Deity placing tendons round the lower ex¬ 
tremity of the head, glued them, as it were, round the neck, 
and bound with them the lofty cheek-bones ]>laced under the 
forehead;—and as for all the rest, ho scatter^ them through 
all the members, connecting joint with joint. 

LII.—Wo were next provided by those who formed us 
with the organs of the mouth, teeth, tonguo, and lijis,— 
arranged as they now are for purposes bo^ necessary and 
the best; giving ingress for necessaries, and egress to what is 
best,—everything, indeed, that enters to feed the body being 
necessary—^while the stroim of words flowing outwards, if 
guided by wisdom, is by far the fiurest and best of all streams 
w'hatever. 

LIIL—Again, it was not possible that the head could bear a 
mere covering of thin bone, owing to the extremes of the differ¬ 
ent seasons; nor again, could it be allowed to become clouded, 
blind, and nnperceptive, through the overcrowding of flesh. 
Hence a fleshy membrane, not dried, was left separate from 
.the rest,—that now termed cuticle (or scalp). This, then, 
Bbing brotfght into union with itself by the moisture about 
the braid, grows arennd and circularly invests the bead. 
And it is the moisture flowing under the sutures that moistens 
this membrane, and causes it to close at the crown, connot¬ 
ing it as in a knot. But as for the ever-varyiag classes of 

* iir’ lifx&Tiiv rifv KB^dKi^v wfpeor^ac w«pl r6i» rpifi- 

XqXov iK6WtiiTfv d/iotorijri, &c. 
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satarei, these are generated throngh the power of the periodio 
changes canaed by nutriment in the flesh ;* the variety be^ 
coming greater, when they straggle with each other more 
violenUy—^1^ so, when less violently. All this membrane 
the Divine Being pierced all round with fire :—and hence, 
as it was wounded, and the moisture externally flowed 
through it, all that was pure of the moisture and heat was car¬ 
ried ofi*, while that which was mixed, and of a nature allied 
to that of the membrane itself, being raised by the motion, 
was stretched outwards to a great size, having also a tenuity 
equal to the amount of puncture,—^whereas, on the other han^ 
when coiAinnally thrust back through the slowness of its mo~ 
tion by the spirit surrounding it externally, it again revolves 
under the membrane and there becomes firmly rooted. And 
owing to these afiections is it, that the hair springs up on the 
membrane of the head, being naturally allied, and serving as 
a rein to this membrane, but at the same time becoming 
harder and denser through the pressure of the cold, whi^ 
hardens each hair, as it proceeds beyond the 8kia.t Thus, 
then, by the means above mentioned, did our Creator plant 
the hew with hairs, reflecting at the same time that in¬ 
stead of flesh a light covering was needed to guard the 
brain, and give tit shade and protection from the extremes 
of heat and cold without hindering its acuteness of sensation. 

LI V.—But the mass of tendon, skin, and bone that is inter¬ 
woven about the fingers, being a mixture of three substances, 
becomes, when dried, one coBibon Jiard membrane composed 
of all in common—^fashioned indeed with these as instru¬ 
mental causes, but eflectivcly produced by that reflection 
which ever has aiS eye to the future:—^for those who formed 
us well knew, that women and other animals would some day 

* So we bave ventured (taking it as a case of iv dii to render 

the words SiA rijv irtpioSuv Svvafiiv Kai r^e rpo^ve- Tbeae periodg ^ 
are certain changes caused from time to time iii the flesh h;^ the motion 
of Its partides, both solid and fluid,—^and this owing to the constant sup¬ 
plies of food. A notion very much resembling it has been propounded by 
modem physiologists. 

■f^The meaning of the sentence seems to be, that tl-. whole eutis or 
scalp of the ^ad was perforated by fire, and through the holes thus 
formed, there imued certain delicate streams of fluid which were harjpned 
into fibre, as &ey rose above the skin and encountered the pres^ne of 
the external atmosphere. 
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generated from men, and that nails would be of the 
greatest use in several respects to many of the animals:—and 
this Was the reason, why they stamped in men the pattern of 
the nails at their first birth. It was from these causes, then) 
and'with these intentions, that they implanted skin, haix% 
and nails at the extremities of the limbs. 

LY.—As the parts and members of the mortal animal 
however were all allied in nature, and their life necessarily 
resulted from fire and spirit, the decay and exhaustion of 
which would cause it to perish quickly, the gods provided 
for it the following remedy:—^Intermingling a nature re¬ 
sembling that of man with other forms and sen&es, they 
planted as it were other animals,—such as kindly-disposed 
trees, plants, and seeds, which are made useful to us by the 
nurture and training of agriculture; though before there were 
only those of a rustic kind, which are more ancient than 
those that are cultivated.* Everything indeed that partakes 
of life we may justly and most correctly call an aninml; 
—but that in particular, of which we are now speaking, is 
possessed of the third species of eoul,t which we place be¬ 
tween the midriflT and the navel: and which has no share 
either in opinion, reason, or intellect, though possessing a 
sense of pleasure and pain, as well as desire. It effects all 
things indeed by passion (or appetite) ; and it does this by 
the evolution of its internal power and the employment of its 
own motion to the exclusion of every other, as it has not been 
formed with a nature capable *of reasoning on its own con¬ 
cerns.^ It thus lives in no way different from an animal, 
except in being firmly rooted in a fixed position and deprived 
of original motion. 

* The qu^on, whether plants are a distinct kind of animals, which 
was held 67 all the Platonic philosophers, is touched on by Plutarch, 
IX: Plac. Philos, v. 26, sect. 10, and by Cicero, Tnsc. i. 26, where he re¬ 
marks “ tarn natura putarem hominia vUamauattntari, gvam vUU aui 
«a 6 ort» .•—Asc enim eHtm diciWus vieere. 

t /. e. r 6 liridvittiruc&v, 

t What Plato her^ means, seems mmply to be, that it is by turning in 
and about themselves; that is, by growth, without locomotion, th^ 
plants develop the perfection and bmuty of their nature, without being in 
any way obliged for their origin or nature to the objeids by whtdi they 
are smrounded. The phrase orpa^vri abrtf Iv iavr^Ttpl iavr6-ia 
somewhat difficult, but is explained by a sentence jm fhe Theaeteths 
(p. 181, c.), where dkAotwirtc la also used to express the contrary notion. 
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LVI.—^Now a£ter the directing artifioen of our stmoture 
bad implanted all these organs for giving nutriment to oar 
inferior nature, thej directed various channds through our 
body, so as to water it like a garden, by the constant accession 
of flowing moisture.* And firat, they cut two bidden channels 
beneath the juncture of the skin and flesh, vis. two veins. 
going down the back to correspond with the double figure of 
the body, both on the right and left sides. These they 
placed close to the back>bone, so as to receive between thorn 
the marrow, the growth of which might be thus promoted, 
and that the flood supplied thence to other parts, might 
give an^equable irrigation and then, dividing the veins 
about the head, and mutnally interweaving them, they dis> 
tributed them in opposite directions,—inclining some from the 
right to the left of the body, and some from the left to the 
right, that there might be a chain formed by the skin to 
unite the head to the body, there being no interlacing of ten¬ 
dons round the head,—and besides this, that the affection of 
sensation might from each of these parts pass round and 
through the body. It was in some such way as this, then, 
that they prepa^ the channel, of which we speak; and its 
truth we shall easily perceive by assenting to our previous 
position,—that* all things composed of greater parts may 
envelop snob as are less, while tiiose consisting of less cannot 
envelop the greater. But fire is, of all chmses of things, 
composed of the smallest parts; and hence it penetrates 
through water, earth, and air* and their several compounds, 
—and this to such an extent that nothing can retain it. The ’ 
same remark is true of our belly, which is able to retaiu any 
food that has been introduced,* but cannot bold spirit and 
fire, because they, consist of smaller particles than those com¬ 
posing the belly. 

LVII.—^These channels therefore the Deity employed &r 
the purpose of distributing moisture from the belly into the 
veins, by weaving with fire and wr a network* resembling 

* This passage is well illustrated by Lon^ns. xAih so-t. 6, where he 
is fllnstratiog the power of metapluwrw dt rpo^ni evrcd, dfloi, d*- 
v^rtvoav rb^ ri/tvovree wewrp tv tiirotc bxtrove, i>g Ik nvoe 
vpitaroe iartdvroff, dpotov ivroe aiXuvoe row awfiaroc, rd rSv Atp&v 
^oi v6uara. A very similar passage occurs in the Tiuueos Socms, 
p. 101, 0 ., p. 437 of vcd. Tii. in Stalibaam's editim of Plato’s works. 
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basket-nets (or weeds), with two corred passage of entrance, 
—one of which he again twisted and divided into two 
branches, winding the continnations of these curved passages 
like coils of rope in every direction as &r as the ends of the 
net.' Now all the inner parts of the network he composed 
of fire, bnt the great flexures and the receptacle itself of 
air;—and lastly, he took and placed them in the new-formed 
animal, as follows. One of the curved passages he placed in 
the mouth; but, as this part has two flexures, he caused one 
(t. e. the trachea) to pass along the arteries into the lungs, the 
other (t. e. the (ssophagns) by the side of the arteries into 
the belly. The other curved part he divided into two^separate 
passages, making them pass ii. common to the channels of the 
nose, so that when the one does not reach the mouth, all the 
streams of the other might still be filled from this. But as for 
the remaining part of the hollow network, he made it extend 
all over the concavity of tho^body, and the whole of it flow 
gently together into the curved ]}a6sage8, as being of an airy 
texture, and at another time to flow through them backwards. 
But the net, which is of a thin structure, he so disjtosed as 
to make it penetrate tlirough and again emerge.* Besides 
this, he ordered that the interior rays of fire should follow 
in constant successioA, the air at the same time passing into 
each, and that this should never cease to be the case, as 
long as the mortal animal's life continued. .And as res{)ects 
the name of this kind of motion, we call it expiration and 
inspiration. Now this whole action and affection that it pro¬ 
duces in our nature, is caused by certain bodily moistenings 
and coolings, alike conducive to our nutriment and life:—^for 
as the breath passes in and out, an interior*fire attends it in 
its course; and when it is diffused through the belly and 
meets with solid and liquid food, it reduces them both to a 

. * The whole of this description refers to the cesophagns, which enters 
tlfe npper part of the stomach, and runs side by side with the trachea, 
which divides to form the entrance to the two great cells of the lungs. 
This division is no dpubt that of one of the lyKitpria, which, it is said, 
God dilwXsIc Sigpow, and then subdivided it into the numerous bronchial 
tubra that ramify in all directions over the surface of the lungs, i. e sfid 
vavrbQ vpbs ri laxara roS irXeyparoe- It may also be added that in 
the m^th are two passages leading up to the channels of tfie nose. The 
meaning is exceedingly obscure; but the reader Is referred "io Stallbanm 
and Martin for aevem long explanatory notes on this curious account. 
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state 0 ^ moisture, and bj dividing them into very small parts, 
carries them along in its coarse; pouring them, as from a 
fountain, into the veins, and so cutting channels through the 
body as through an aqueduct. 

LVIII.—^But again let ns consider the affection of br#R.th- 
ing, and investigate the causes which gave it its present nature. 
We should reason on it, therefore, as follows As there is no 
such thing in nature as a vacuum into which a moving body 
can enter, and as breath passes from us outwards, every one 
is aware that it cannot escape into void space, but must thrust 
out whatever is nearest; again, that the body must always 
repel that ever nearest, and that from a necessity of this kind, 
everything impelled into the place vacated by the emitted 
breath must, after entering and filling up this space, attend on 
the breath os it travels. And all this must take place like 
the revolution <*f a wheel, through the impossibility of a 
vacuum. Hence, the breast and lungs, after dismissing the 
breath outwards, are again inflated by the entrance of the air 
surrounding the body into and around the cavities of the 
flesh. And when the air is again sent outwards and flows 
round the body, it drives the breath inwards through the 
mouth and nostrils. 

LIX.—^And as regards the cause from which they derive 
their origin, we may propose the following. In every animal 
in the universe those of its internal parts are the hottest which 
surround the veins and blood, just as if they contained a 
fountain of fire ;* and this h&t we compared to a bow-net, 
extending through the middle of the body, and woven wholly of 
fire; all outside of it being composed of air. Yet heat, it 
must be agreed,* naturally proceeds outward into a region 
with which it is allied. But as there are two passages for the 
heat,—one through the body outwards, the other • again 
through the moutli and nostrils; hence, when the breath sis 
impelled towards the latter, it in tnm repels that latter. But 
that which is drawn into the fire becomes heated by so Mlinf, 
while what is exhaled becomes cooled ;---and so, owing to the 
change of temperature, they pass again into'thoir former con¬ 
dition, whether hot or col^ through the mutual repulsion of 

• Gr. wSv tuov airov rdproc irtpi r6 aljia Kat rdc 
Tos Ixci, oIoV iv air^ rniVT/v nva ivovaav wpoc* The common 
reading has srdvrwp, instead of rdvrog, and QspftSrtira for Otpfur&rae. 
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each other; and as the same inflaence is constant and mutnally 
operating, its circnlar agitation gives birth to the expiration 
and inspiration of the breath. 

LX. To the same causes maj we ascribe the impresmons 
produced bj medical cupping-glasses, by swallowing drink, by 
the violent hnrlings of bodies, whether upwards or on the 
ground, together with such sounds as appear swift or slow, 
sharp or flat,—and which at one time are discordant, owing to 
the dissimilitude of the motion which they cause within ns, 
'and at another harmonize, through the similitude of that 
motion. For the slower sounds catch up those antecedent 
and swifter, because the latter slacken their pace Ut one like 
their own; and by so following the swifter, they still urge 
them onward,—-though without disturbing the motion by intro¬ 
ducing another, but making their slower rate to approach 
gradually to that of the swifter;—and this mixed impres¬ 
sion from the sharp and flat (i. e. the quick and slow) forms a 
single note; whence results the pleasure felt even by the 
unwise, but really entertained by the wise, which is owing to 
the imitation of Divine harmony that exists in mortal motions.* 
And, indeed, with respect to all the motions of water, the 
fallings of thunder, and the wonderful circumstances observed 
in the attraction of amber, and the Herculean stone,f—^in 
all these, no real attraction takes place at all; but as a 
vacuum can nowhere be found, the particles are mntuaUy 
impelled by each other; hence^ as they all individually, both 
in a separate and mingled state, have an attraction for their 
own proper seats, it is by the mutual intermingling of these 
affections, that such admirable effects present themselves to 
the view of the accurate investigator. 

LXI.—It is specially owing to this cause, that r^)iration 
(whence our discourse originated) is generated; and after 
tke manner that we have before shown ;—^namely, that as fire 
divides the food and rises internally to attend on the breath, 

* Comp. cb. XTiii. and pc. with Rquibl. vii. ch.l2, where the harmony 
of the 801 U is treated,more at length. See also Martin, ii. p. 339. 

f Thia ia a very memorable passage, and dearly shows that Plato was 
not only well acquainted with the doctrine of athraotion and repnlafen, 
but was of opinion also that the law of repnlsion depended pn the oongre- 
gatioiu of aimilar dementa throoghont dl nature. Ihe whole mattw, 
however, ia largely treated by Plntarch In his aizth Platonk Piaaertation, 
vol. ii. p. 1004, ed. Par. 
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the veins from the belly become filled by this joint elevation, 
in consequence of drawing thenee the divided portions of the 
food ; so that by these means, through every animal body the 
strums of nutriment are abundantly diffused. But the parts 
which are recently cut apart and separated from their kindred 
natures,—some of them fruits and others grasses, and produced 
by the Deity for bodily food, acquire varieties of colour 
through their mutual admixture ; though for the most part 
the red predominates,* as its nature consists of fire combined 
with a lump of moist mud. Hence also the colour of that 
which flows about the body is just what it seems, and is also 
called blbod, being the nurturing principle of the flesh and 
whole body; and so by everywhere diffusing its moisture, it 
copiously replenishes all the exhausted parts. 

As for the manner of impletion and depletion, it is produced 
in the same way as the change of everything in the universe; 
viz. from the circumstance of all kindred natures having a 
common attraction>for the natures with which we are clothed 
externally, are perpetually melting and being distributed, each 
form of matter departing to that with which it is allied. But 
the particles of blood which are contained in, and distributed 
throughout our bodies, as is the case with every animal created 
under heaven, nsce^rily imitate the motion of the universe. 
Each, therefore, of the divided parts within us, being borne 
along to its kindred nature, a^in replenishes what is void. 
But when the decretions exceed the accessions, the whole 
animal falls into decay ; but fn the contrary case, it acquires 
growth. 

LXII.—^Tbe new composition therefore of every animal, 
as it has new triaharles, []t. e, dementaiy principles,]] formed as it 
were from fresh timbers, causra them to lock closely within each 
other,—the whole of its bulk being of a delicate structure, 
form^ of fresh marrow and fed on milk. Those triangles, 
therefore, that compose the bodily aliment, having entered 
it from without and been received into the animal; i^m beidg 
older and weaker than the simple original triangles therewi^ 
agreeing, are overpowered and destroyed*by the new tri¬ 
angles ; and the animal grows to a large size, because it is 

. • Respeoting the origin of the colour red, comp. <*. zUi. Qe^ thus 
■peaks of thil opiaion ^K>Bt the blood (rii. ch. 169)— r^vipyOpd^xpoop 
ytvvaadal ftin iv nf at/tan ltd r^v rov wvfAp 
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Bupi^ed from a multitode of similar parts. But wheu the 
root of these triangles is relaxed bj fatigne and dolness, 
brought on by the repulsion of many particles during a long 
period of time, then the food receive can no longer out into 
its <)wn similitude; hut they are thomselres easily separated 
by the bodies that enter from without. Overcome by this, 
the whole animal at length decays ; and this state is wW we 
call old age:—and at last, when the jointed chains of the 
triangles about the marrow can no longer hold, but through 
long employment get un&stened and set free the bonds of 
the soul,—the soul thus loosened naturally flies oflT with plea¬ 
sure and delight; for everything contrary to nature is painful, 
while the natural is pleasant. Hence the death caused by 
wounds and disease is painful and violent,—while that whicli 
follows old age, as tlio end agreeable to nature, is of all deaths 
the least irksome, and attcinlcd rather by pleasure than pmn.* 
LXIll.—As to the origin of diseases, that must be obvious 
to eveiy one :—^for as there are four component elements of 
the body, viz. earth, fire, water, and air, the unnatural over¬ 
abundance or defect of these, and their removal from their own 
to a diflerent position,—those of fire, we mean, and tho other 
classes, for there ate more than one,—^these ore the causes 
why they do not ca^h receive what suits tlfeir peculiar na¬ 
ture, and they necessarily produce disturbances and diseases: 
for as these are severally generated and transferred in a way 
contrary to nature, such things as wore formerly heated be¬ 
come cold, what were once tliy moist, the light heavy—all 
things, in short, undergo all possible mutations. For we 
assert that it is only when the same thing approaches to and 
departs from the same in the> same manner and according to 
analogy, that it will allow what is the same with itself to 
abide in health and safety: and should any of them l>e in 
discordance, whether approaching or departing, it will cause 
all varieties of alienations, as well as unnumbered diseases and 
dorruptiona But having now found the second set of conditions 
suitable to natur^ the*'second mode of considering diseases also 

* It is this kind of death of whidi he speaks in the Georgies (p. 524’>-y 
d BivuToc Tvyxdvti &v ovSlv dXXo u ivotp wpayftiroiv^StdXvms, rijs 
v^ftaroc dir’ dXXt^Xcuv. Comp, also Plutipvh, De Fb)c. 
Phil. V. sect. 24, where he records also the opinions of many others on 
the same topic. 
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is now open to any one desirous of so doing.* For as tbe 
marrow, bone, flesh, and sinew are composed of those Qele- 
ments,]] as likewise the blood in another way, though from a 
similar origin, so also most other diseases owe their severity 
to the causes we have mentioned; though the greatest of 
them are to be traced to the following cause:—When the 
generation of these various Qbodily substances]] takes place 
inversely, then they become subject to corruption :—for tbe 
flesh and sinews are naturally formed from blood,—^the sinews 
indeed from fibres, through the connexion between these, but 
the flesh from its union with that which when in a separate 
state bedbmes solid :— while the glutinous and fatty sub¬ 
stance again which is formed from sinews and flesh, at once 
unites t tho flesh to the bone, and itself feeds the growth of 
the bone itself, with which the marrow is surrounded. And 
again, that which filters through the solid part of the bones, 
being tbe purest kind of the triangles, as well as most smooth 
and unctuous, moistens the marrow by fldling drop by drop 
from the bones. 

LX IV.—When these several things are the case, health 
mostly ensues ; but when the contrary happens—disease. For 
when the flesh becomes liquefied and sends back what it loses 
into the veins, then the blood mingled with spirit flows abun¬ 
dantly, and of all kinds, through tbe veins, with different 
degrees of colours and bitterness and yet further, from its 
acid and salt qualities, it generates all kinds of bile, lymph, 
and phlegm;—^for as they are all generated and corrupted in 
an opposite way, they first of all destroy the blood itself ;§ 
and the flnids that can no longer aflbrrl nutriment to the 
body, are borne* along the veins without any natural order 

* He now proceeds to consider the second cause of diseases—>from the 
deprivation of the compound substances of the body,—blood, bile, fle^, 
marrow, \c., which can easily be comprehended, says he, by thene 
who have followed him in bis speculations on the first.- 

+ The old reading was voWa ; but the best MSS. have iA>XX^. 

J Gr. viKp6rfiTt. The old editions read irvfvor^ri iroiKikovptvov. 

5 What he here means is—^that the health or the ^ody n-:iinly depends 
on the state of the blood; and on this principle chiefly mtplains the 
caulbs of diseases, which arise from the corruption of the humours caused 
by the disturbol state of the body, bringing also a taint on the blood 
and hence it .must follow that the general health becomes imgpirad, 
because the blood runs through the veins, diffttsiug through the body its 
vital nutriment. 
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of ommlatton; at variance, indeed, with each other, becanso 
they derive no mutnal advantages from the properties of each, 
bnt [[positively^ hostile to the oonstitntion of the body, and 
its maintenance in health,—^in short, destroying it and bringing 
it to* pntrefaction. 

Such, therefore, of the flesh as becomes liquefied by its 
great age, being indisposed to putrefy, grows black from 
long burning ; and from having been entirely macerated it 
becomes bitter, and falls into discontent with the other parts of 
the body not yet infected with corruption. And then, indeed, 
instead of bitterness, the black part assumes an acidity, if the 
bitter becomes more attenuated : but when the bitterness is 
tinged with blood, it becomes still redder ; and when mixed 
with black, it assumes the nature of bile:—and yet further, 
to the bitterness is added a yellow colour through the melt¬ 
ing of new flesh on the fire surrounding the flame. And this 
common name for all these some of the physicians assigned 
them,—or at any rate some who were able to consider many 
things dissimilar, and to detect in a single class a great 
number of particulars all deserving a special name. But all 
else that may be called kinds of bile, receive, according to 
colour, a name peculiar to each. As for lymph (txc'pX 
whey of the blood,' it is gentle and mild: while the sediment 
of black, acid bile, is fierce and wild;—and when mingled 
by beat with anything of a saline quality, it is called acid 
phhgm. Again, the moisture running from new and tender 
flesh mingled with the air, which is ^terwards inflated and 
enclosed by moisture, produces bubbles, which separately are 
invisible, owing to their small size, but when collected in a 
large bulk become visible, and acquire a white colour, from 
the generation of froth. And all this liquefaction of delicate 
flesh, when woven together with spirit, we term white phlegm^ 
-B-the sediment of recent phlegm, teare and aweat; together 
with all such secretions that the l^dy sends forth for its puri- 
^cation. 

LXV. — All these indeed become the instrumente of 
disease, when the blood is not supplied naturally from liquid 
and solid food, but gains bulk from contraries in violatiofl of 
the laws of nature. When any part of the flesh therefore 
becdlaes separated by disease,* letting its first prindples 

* iwb vSvuiVf omitted in the old editions, has been restored on the 
antboritj of seversl of the best MSS. 
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remaioy Half the trouble is removed; for it admits of an 
easy recovery. But when that which binds the flesh to the 
bones becomes diseased, and tiie blood flowing from the 
fibres and sinews no longer serves as food to the bones and 
a bond to the fiesh, bnt, instead of being fat, smooth *and 
glutinons, becomes rongh and salt from being parched by 
bad diet; then, in consequence of suffering all this and 
being separated from the bones, it is itself crumbled down* 
under the fiesh and sinews;—while the flesh &lling at 
the same time from its rooti^ leaves the sinews bare and 
saturated with salt; and thus, entering once more the 
circulation of the blood, it increases the number of the 
aforesaid maladies. 'And if these bodily ailments be severe, 
still more afflicting and troublesome are those that precede 
them ; when the bone, owing to the density of the flesh, does 
not allow sufficient respiration, but becoming heated through 
rottenness, falls into decay, and will receive no nutriment, but- 
on the contrary gradually crumble away,—^bone falling on 
flesh, and flesh again on blood, diseases being by these means 
produced that are of a severer character than the former. 
By far the worst of all maladies however is,—^when the mar¬ 
row becomes diseased through some defect or excess;—-- 
beoanse it is theQ productive of the most vehement and fatal 
diseases, the whole nature of the body being necessarily 
reversed and destroyed. 

LXYl.—^Again, as to the third species of diseases, we ought 
to consider them as divided Into three classes,—one pro¬ 
duced by spirit, a second by phlegm, and a third by bile. 
For when the longs, the great guardian of the breath, 
through being obstructed by defiuxion8,t will not allow a 
free passag^x> the breath, which thus has no egress one way, 
and in anolner enters in larger supplies than it ought, those 
parts which are not cooled by it become putrid, while those that 
receive too much of it, passing violently through the veins, 
distort them and become liquefied, being shut out with tbi 
diaphragm in the middle of the body: and thus ten thousand 
seveie ailments hence arise, together with fin abundance of 
8wej,t. And frequently, when the flesh becomes separated 
within the body, breath is produced, which not finding 

* Or. Kara^^Xcrcu. Th* old edidons have wtra^yerai. The asms 
obaervodoii applies to Karad/tix^fttvovy a few lines lower down. 

^ Gr. vTcb pfv/tdrwv ^pax^etc, obstructed by discharges of phlegm. 
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escape externally, causes tbe same torments as the breath 
entering from without. Tiie greatest pains that it produces, 
however, are, when it surrounds and swells out the sinews 
and neighbouring veins, stretching and distorting tbe tendons 
and sinews continued from tbe back. Now these diseases, 
from their disposition to extension, are termed tensions 
and contortions from behind,*—the cure of which it is 
difficult to find ; because fevers supervene and generally bring 
them to a close. But the white ]>hlcgra, when it becomes 
troublesome through the formation of air-bubbles, being shut 
out by having breathing-vents outside the body, is of a 
milder kind, and variegates the body with white spots, gene¬ 
rating other diseases lUso of a similar character. But when 
mingled with black bile, ami disjiersed about the most divine 
circulations of the head, it acts ns a disturbing agent, though 
with less violence during sleep ; but if it come to those who 
are awake, it cannot be expelled without difficulty; and as 
this is a disease of a sacred nature (or organ, t. e. the head), 
it is most justly called snered.t An acid and salt phlegm 
again is the source of all those diseases which are produced 
by a defluxion of humours: and because the places into 
which this phlegm flows are of inflnito variety, it produces 
all kinds of diseases. But whatever partly of the body are 
said to be inflamed, all become so from being burnt and 
inflamed by bile. 

LXYIl. Now this bile, whenever it makes an expiration, 
boils and sends up all kinds bf tumours, and when inwardly 
restrainecl, generates many inflammatory diseases,—^Itut the 
greatest of all, when mingled with pure blood it disturbs the 
order of the fibres, which pre scattered inf the blood for this 
purpose,—namely, of giving it certain measures ^ tenuity and 

* Gr. & Sii Kai dir' airov ruf ^vrroviac row iraB^fiaroc rd vovtiftara 
Hravoi rt cat oiriitBorovoi irpoafpptiOijirav. Galen describes the riravot 
BS a distension or convulsion extending equally over a considerable part of 
ibe body ;-*-but it appears to be a generic term also, of which ovnrOo- 
rovoc and ijuirpoffBorotioe ore species,—one extending over the hinder, 
tnd the other over .the forepart of the body. Celsns explains it as mt' 
K>nmi rtpor;—and it seems, in fact, to be an involuntary retraction, in 
i contrary direction to the muscles. • 

t BpUepsy, however, was what the ancients usually termed the sacred 
litme, brause it was supposed to be sent by the anger*bf the gods, and 
xnud only be assuaged or removed by incantations add other sabred 
ceremonies. 
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density, and that it may neither throngh heat (as being moist) 
flow from the thin body, nor from its density become nna- 
dapted to motion, and so experience difficulty in flowing back 
in the veins. The just temperament, then, of these things is 
under the natural guardianship of the fibres ; because if any 
one collects them together in the blood when dead and in a 
state of coldness, all the remaining blood becomes diflussd; 
and when let out quickly, it coagulates in consequence of the 
cold surrounding it. The fibres possessing this influence over 
the blood, the bile, which is of the nature of ancient blood, 
and again changed into it from flesh by liquefaction, first 
graduallydalls in a warm, moist state, and becomes coagulated 
throngh the power of the fibres; though when coagulated 
and violently extinguished, it causes a tempest and tremor 
within. When it flows with still greater force, it over¬ 
comes the fibres by its own proper heat, and by its ebulli¬ 
tion drives them into disorder;* and if it retains its pre¬ 
valence to the end, it penetrates into the marrow, and 
burning the bonds of tho soul, as if they were the cables of a 
ship, dissolves their union, and sets it wholly free; but, on 
tlie other hand, when it flows less abundantly, and the 
body on becoming liquefied ojtposcs its passage, it then, on 
finding itself ovcipomc, cither escapes through the whole body, 
or being driven through the veins into tho upper or lower 
belly, escapes from the body like a fugitive from a seditious 
city, and introduces defluxions, dysenteries, or gripings of 
the intestines, and all diseasce^of a similar kind. When the 
body, therefore, is unusually diseased by an excess of fire, it 
thou labours under contimied burnings and fever; but when 
throngh excess of air, under quotidian fevers: under tertian 
throngh water, because water is less active than fire and air; 
ind under quartan, through excess of earth;—for earth, being 
of all of them tho least active, becomes purified in quadruple 
periods of time, and hence introduces quartan fevers, which ^ 
are with difficulty dispelled.t ‘ 

LXVIII. In the above manner ate the diseases of the body 

*Mr. tie draitav Zieaira Sumiffe. The old editioiu .wve idavfff, 
whiw makes against the context. 

Martin hasetaken great and sncoessfnl pains to point out the snrprwng 
■agacity of Plato's conjectures on the causes of dis^e. His notes o# the . 
subject are well worthy of on attentive perusal. 
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produoiff]; but tbe diseases of the sou], resulting from the 
habit of the body, axe as follows. We must admit that the 
disease of tbe soul is folly, or a privation of intellect ; and 
that there ore two kinds of folly; the one madness, the other 
ignorance. Whatever passion, therefore, a person experiences 
that indnees either of them, mast bo culled a disease. Exces¬ 
sive pleosares and pains, however, are what wo should deem the 
greatest diseases of the soul:—for when anuin is over-elevated 
with joy or unduly depressed with grief, and so hastens immo¬ 
derately either to retain the one or fly from tbe other, he can 
neither perceive nor hear anything properly, but is agitated 
with fury, and very little capable of cxcroising tIie''rea8oning 
power. But ho W’ho possesses a great quantity of fluid-seed 
about the marrow, and is by nature like a tree ovor-ladon 
with fruit, such a one liaving many throes,* and also many 
pleasures in his desires and their attendant offspring,— 
being maddcncil too during most of his life by the greatest 
pleasures and pains, having a soul also rendered morbid and 
unwise by the body, is w’roiigiy deemed to be—^not diseased, but 
voluntarily bad.f In trutli, however, sexual intemperance 
generally becomes a disease of the soul, through a particular 
state of fluidity and moisture caused by the tenuity of the 
bones. And indeed It may almost be asserted, that aU intem¬ 
perance in any kind of pleasure, and all disgraceful conduct, 
is not properly blamed as the consequence of voluntary guilt. 
For no one i« roluntari/y bad : but bo who is depraved be¬ 
comes so through a certain fiad habit of body and an ill' 
governed education ; and to every one these are inimical, as 
they result in a certain evil. And again, in the matter of pain, 
the soul suffers much depr»\'.ity through the body. For whore 
acid and salt phlegm, and likewise bitter and bilious liuniours, 
wandering through the body, get no external vent, but revolve 
iuwardly, and mingle their cxlialutions with the circulation of 
the soul; they in this case produce within it aniniinitc vari- 
Sly of disuses, greater or less in degree,—more or less in 
numbers. They are qutroduced, indeed, to three seats of the 
soul; and according to the diversity of the place, each begets 

* Tbe old editions read dSvvecc, not wSlvac» 

f This is quite according to Plato’s well-known doctfine—o ii tie 
i K a <c d r, as be explains it below, and in tbe Kepubi.* ix. p. 589, c. ; 
Protagoras, p. 345, e. 
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every variety of difficnity and sorro'tr, TashnesB and timidity, 
adid still further of oblivion and indocility. Besides this also, 
the vicious manners of cities, and discourses both ]>rivate and 
public, often contribute to inci’ease this malady; nor am any 
branches of learning taught in early life which tend to serve 
as remedies for such mighty ills;—and thus all the vicious are 
vicious through two most involuntary causes, which we 
should always, ascribe rather to the planters than the things 
planted, and to the trainers rather than those trained; but 
still it should be our anxious endeavour, as hir as we can, by 
education, studies, and learning, to fly from vice, and acquire 
its COntflary—virtue. These particulars, however, require 

another mode of argument. 

LXIX. Again, as respects the contrary of these, it is quite 
flt and proper to explain concerning the cultivation both 
of the body and tho intellect, by what nicana each is to 
be healthfully preserved. For it is more just to take ac¬ 
count of good tilings, rather than of tho evil. Now every 
thing good is beautiful; and tho beautiful is not without 
measure:—an animal therefore destined to be such, must 
possess symmetry. Of symmetries, however, we perceive 
and understand thoso which am small; but as for the 
greatest and most important, of these wo are quite igno¬ 
rant. For indeed, no symmetry or want of measure is of 
moro importance with respect to health and disease, virtue 
and vice, than that of the soul towards the body:—and yet 
into these we make no inquify, nor do wo reflect that when 
a w(»Jver and inferior form is the vehicle of a strong and 
every way mighty soul, and when on the contrary these two 
pass into a stafe of compact union, then tho animal is not 
wholly beautiful; for it is without symractiy in tho most 
important points of symmetry, while an animal of opposite 
character is the fairest of all sights that can be beheld- 
Just therefore, as a body bas immoderately long legs, or 
indeed any other superfluity of parts that hinders its 
tcmal symmetry, it at onco becomes base, in the participation 
of labour sufiers many afllictions and many convulsion^ and 
tlftongh Buflering an aggregation of accident.', becomes the 
cause to itqplf of innumerable ills. The same too must be 
nndeirstood* oonceming that compouud essence [^of body and 
soul,'! which we term an animal ;~a8, for instance, when the 

2 n 2 
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soul in this compound is stronger than the body, and greatly 
prevails over it, then {[the souI,2| agitating the whole of 
it inwardly, fills it with diseases ; and, by ardent application 
to l^med pursuits and investigations, causes it to waste 
away. Lastly, when the soul employs itself in didactic pur¬ 
suits and logomachies, publicly as well as in private, through 
a certain ambitious strife, it then inflames the body and 
dissolves its constitution, and by introducing distillations of 
humours, deceives the great part of those who are called 
physicians, inducing them to consider these efiects as proceed¬ 
ing from contrary causes. 

Also, when a body that is large and superior to the soul in 
power is joined with a small and weak intellect,—^there being 
naturally two classes of desires in man, one of aliment on 
account of the body, the other of wisdom for the sake of 
our most divine ]>art;—in this case, the motions of the more 
powerful prevailing and enlarging what is their own, but 
making the reflective part of the soul deaf, indocile, and 
oblivious, thus induce ignoRuico—the greatest of all diseases. 
There is one safety then for both—neither to move the soul 
without the body, nor the body without the soul; in order 
that by mutually resisting each other they may be equally 
balanced and in perfect health. The mathematician then, 
or any one else who ardently devotes himself to any intel¬ 
lectual pursuit, should at the same time engage the body in 
gymnastic exercises;—^and the man, again, who is careful in 
rightly forming his body, shouM at the same time therewith 
nnite the motions of the soul in the exercises of music and 
all philosophy; if at least ho intends to be one, that may 
justly bo called beautiful and. at the same tinfo right good. 

LXX.—In this very same manner we ought to attend 
even to the parts of the body, that they may imitate the form 
o^the whole;—^for when the borly is inwardly burnt and 
cooled by the things that enter it, and again, is moistened by 
things external, and sofiers all the consequences of these 
affections; then if any one gives up his body when quies¬ 
cent to these kinds of motions, he is overcome aud perishes.* 
But if any one will imitate what we called the tutor and nu«se 
of the nniverse, and never allow the body to bo -rest, but 

* •t. Brav luv nc &yov rb oStfia vapaltStp rble 

•oMi ifttp bistro. 
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per|)otually move it and assist its natural motions both within 
and without, by ever impknting in it certain agitations,and also 
by moderate agitation bring into order aocord^ing to their mu¬ 
tual relations the wandering passions and parts of the body, 
he will not, as we said in our former discourse about, the 
universe, place foo against foe, and suffer war and disease to 
be produced in the body,—but, on the other hand, combining 
friend with friend, will contrive to indnce a state of sound 
health. Of all motions, again, that is the best which talceB 
place in itself from itself: for this is particularly aUied to 
intellect and the motion of the universe,—that produced by 
another being inferiorwhereas that is the worst of all mo¬ 
tions, which, when the body is recumbent and at ease, moves it 
by means of others and only partially. Hence, therefore, of 
all modes of cleansing and giving consistence to the body, the 
best is that effected by gymnastics, — the second is that 
caused by easy conveyance, either in a ship or other suitable 
vehicle ; but the third kind of motion, however useful perhaps 
to one in extreme need, must on no account be otherwise 
used by any one endued with intellect; and this is that 
medical kind of motion produced by pharmaceutical purga¬ 
tion :—^for diseases, unless they arc extremely dangerous, must 
not be irritated Jby medicines. Indeed, every form of disease 
in some respect resembles the nature of animals;—for the 
condition of the latter has allotted to it stated periods of life, 
both as respects individuals and entire races, and each animal 
separately of itself has its fatad life apart from the affection 
arising from necessity:—^because the triangles, which from the 
very first have power over each, are so composed, as to 
suffice only for a certain time : b^ond which period no animal 
can extend its life. The same condition of things also takes 
place in the case of diseases; for if any one destroys them by 
medicine before the fated time, ho will only produce grc|it 
diseases out of small, and many out of few. On this account 
wo must discipline all such maladies by proper diet, accordiijg 
as each has leisure, and not irritate by jtnedicines an obstinate 
complaint.—And thus much may suffice to have been said 
ccjpceming the common animal and its oorporr.ti part,-—how 
each governing himself and governed by himselij may pursue 
a life regulated by reason. 

LXXI.—That part, however, which is to have the govern- 
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vent of the animal, shonld, as far as possible, be better pro- 
rided, ana earlier also, with the power of Iwing the fairest 
and best in the on of ruling. To treat aocaratcljr indeed of 
these matters, would require a separate work of itself: but 
even, pursuing it by way of mere by-work {iv irapcpy^), in 
accor^nce with what has preceded, we shall not be inconsis¬ 
tent, nor fiiil in the end of our inquiries. We have often 
then before asserted that tliere are three kinds of soul within 
ns, in three parts of the body, each having its }«culiar mo¬ 
tions ; and so in the same way we must now briefly affirm, 
that when any one of them is in a torpid state and rests from 
its own proper motions, it must necessarily become e^ctremely 
weak, and only by constant exercise attains the highest degree 
of strength :—^we should be careful therefore that each may 
preserve its own motions in symmetry with all the rest. 

But with respect to the highest and most leading pori^ of our 
soul, p. e. the human soul,] we should conceive as follows:— 
that the Deity assigned this to each as a dmmon;—that, 
namely, which we say, and say correctly too, resides at the 
summit of the body and raises ns from earth to our cognate 
place in heaven:—^for we arc plants, not of earth, but heaven; 
and from the same source whence the soul first arose, a divine 
nature, raising aloft our head and root, d^cts our whole 
corporeal frame. In him, therefore, who has eagerly striven 
to satisfy the cravings of desire and ambition, all the concep¬ 
tions engendered in his soul must necessarily be mortal; and he 
will necessarily, as much as possible, become entirely mortal, 
omitting no effort to improve such a nature. For one, how¬ 
ever, who is sedulously employed in the acquisition of knowledge 
tad true wisdom, and is chiefly practised in this one pursuit, it 
is altogether necessary, if he would touch on tke truth, that he 
should be endued with wisdom about immortal and divine 
(xmcerns ; and as far as human nature is capable of immor¬ 
tality, he should leave no part neglected; and thus, as he 
iBKer cultivates that which is divine, and has a daemon most 
excellently adorned rqisiding within him, he will be exceed¬ 
ingly happ^. Bo6 the culture of all the parts is one onl^r,— 
that of assigning to each their proper nutriment and motiqp. 
Bnt the motions allied to the divine part of our nature, are 
the energies and circulations of the nnive^. Thesq, 

then, each of ns should pursue; restoring the revolutions in 
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our head that have been corrupted throngh being einplojed 
on generation, by a diligent investigation of the harmonies and 
circulations of the universe, with the view of assimilating 
the reflective power to the object of reflection according lo its 
ancient nature ;* for, by this assimilation, we shall obtaip the 
end of the best life proposed by the gods to men, both present 
and future. 

LXXII.—^And now the discusedon which we- announced 
at the beginning concerning the universe, as far at least as 
concerns the generation of man, is very nearly completed; 
for as to the rest of the animals, how they were generated, 
we will ^nly briefly describe them, except where necessity bids 
ns enlarge: fur a person may think that he is thus more in 
measure as concerns such an inquiry. On this subject, then, 
let us speak as follows :—Of the men that were bom, such as 
are timid, and have passe<l through life unjustly, are, we sup> 
pose, changed into women in their second generation. At 
that time, then, and for that reason, the gods devised the love 
of copulation; constructing an animated substance, and 
placing one in us men, another in the women,—forming each 
in the following manner:—^That passage for the drink, by 
which these liquids run through the lungs under the reins 
into the bladdei^ and which sends them forth as it receives 
them, by the pressure of the breath,f—^this [[the gods] made to 
pass into the condensed marrow', from the head, along the 
neck, and through the back-bone; and this we called seed in 
a former part of this discourse:—and this [[the marrow[], in 
consequence of being animated and endued with respiration, 
produces in the part where it respires a lively desire of emis¬ 
sion,—^thus perfecting in us the love of procreation. ^ On 
this account, the nature of meh, as respects their private 
parts, becoming insubordinate and imperious, like an animal 
not obedient to reason, tries through raging desire to gmn 
absolute sway. The same is the case with the wombs, and 

* Gr. ry Karavoovulvtf rh taravoovv iioftoiSvai Kard r^v ipjfotftv 
f6nv, See. nie meaning u, that where the reflortive powers are emplojed 
in meditating on &e universe, they are necessi^j hronght into harmony 
with the only true objects of intellect,^—and which exiatp-I indeed from the 
fiifit creation. 

t His very erroneous view has been before alluded to in a note on 
eh- xlv. speajTing of the lungs. Plato had evidently no knowledgesof the 
action of the kiihieys. 
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This Dialogue may be connidercd as an appendix to that pre¬ 
ceding, and the fulfilment of a promise which Critias Itad made 
ill the opening of the Timams, to give some account of the pri- 
micval history of the Athenians, whose early manners he sup¬ 
posed to correspond with those of the citizens in Socrates’s ideal 
republic. The Athenians were a people so boastful of their 
antiquity, as to arrogate to themselves the name of air6x9pvt {; 
and therefore any narrative or legend .was likely to be agreeable 
to their feelings, which aasigned to them even a higher antiquity 
than they re^Iy possessed. This may probably have been a 
leading motive with Plato for constructing this amusing dialogue; 
more than lialf of which, however, is taken up with the descrip¬ 
tion of the Atlantic islands, its kings and its iuliabitant^ who all 
existed in the tiije of the primitive Athenians, though in Plato’s 
time they were extinct, and their islands submerged in the sea. 
Many curious speculations have been put forth respecting the, 
geography of the Atlantic isle^ and some have gone so far as to 
conjecture them to have been # portion of the modem America. 
The whole story, however, has so much the appearance of a 
myth, that it seems useless to applyto it any of the laws 
historical or gcomaphical criticism. The Dialogue, moreover, is 
BO short as scaremy to require anyabbreviated account of its con¬ 
tents. 
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TIIIeUS, CEITIAS, SOCEATES, HEEMOCEATES, 

Sect. I.—I am just os pleased, Socrates, as one at 
rest after a long journey, that I have now at length been 
happily released from my protracted discourse !• And now I 
implore that God [the universe,]] long, long ago created in 
fact, though only just recently in our discussion, to establish in 
security what we have properly stated, but as respects aught 
that wc have even involuntarily stated that ia not to the pur¬ 
pose, to inflict on us a suitable punishment:—and the right 
punishment fur one out of tune is to make him play in tune.t 
In order then,*that for the future we may speak correctly 
respecting the generation of the gods, we beseech him who is 
the best and most perfect to give us a scientific knowledge of 
medicine ; and having thus prayed, we hand over to Critias, 
as we agreed, the succeeding uisoourse. 

Chit. Yes, Timmus, I receive it:—and as you acted at 
first, in requesting indulgence as one about to speak on mo¬ 
mentous mattcA, the same also do 1 now entreat; and I 
think that I ought the more to obtain it for what I am about 
to say. Yet I know full well that I am making a very am¬ 
bitious n:quest, and of a more rustic kind than is proper; still 
wo must proceed. That what you have now said has not 
been well said, who in his senses will pretend to sdy ? I 
try to show then, that what I am about to say needs greater 
indulgence on account of its greater difficult^for it is easier, 
Ttnuens, to speak and appear to speak rightly about the gods 
to men, tl)pn about mortals to us [men] ; iuasmneh as the 

* 6r. Ic r^e rov XSyau tiaropeiete. 
t 6r. SiKg Si ip04 riy wXijp/uXovi'ra i/t/uX^ irouiv. 
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inexperience and extraordinaiy ignorance of the h(m,rers about 
things of this nature, both furnbb great facilities to .one in¬ 
tending to speak concerning them; but as respects the gods, 
we know how wo are situated. In order, however, that I 
may clearly show my meaning, follow me in what I am about 
to say. What has been said by the whole of ns was neces¬ 
sarily only imitation and resemblance; and now, as regards 
the representation by painters of divine and heavenly* objects, 
we see with what facility or difficulty they contrive |)iat they 
shall seem to the spectators to be apt imitations; and we shtdl 
see also, that with respect to earth, mountains, rivers, woods, 
and tlie whole of heaven, and all therein, as wcU as what 
moves about it, wo are satisfied if a person is able to produce 
even a slight resemblance of them j —but beyond this, as wo 
have no accurate knowledge conccniing such matters, we 
neither examino nor find fault with the paintings, but use a 
mere obscure and deceitful sketch of them. But when on the 
■ other hand any one attempts to represent our bodies, we 
quickly perceive any omissions, through our familiar appre¬ 
hension of them, and become sevexc critics on any one who 
does not perfectly exhibit their resemblances. The same also 
we see, to be the case in arguments,—that we arc content with 
even slightly resembling statements about heavenly and divine 
things, while wo accurately examino things mortal and 
human. As regards then what we are now immediately 
saying, if we cannot fully exhibit wh.tt is desired, you ought 
to forgive us, because you must reflect that to form ap¬ 
proved resemblances of mortal things is no easy task, but veiy 
difficult. Now I have said all this, Socrates, wishing to re¬ 
mind you of these things, and asking not for less, but more 
indulgence respecting what is about to bo said. If then 1 seem 
to be fairly asking tlio favour, grant it with all cheerfulness. 

Sect. II.— Such. Why should we hesitate to grant it, 
Critias ?—And besixles, we must grant this same indulgence 
' io our thifd friend, Hermocrates:—for it is evident, as we 
shall see presently, that when he has to speak, he will make 
the same request'^as yon. That he then may furnish with a 
different commencement and not be compelled to say 4bo 
same, let him at once speak, as if this indulgence were 

* Gr. oi>pivia, which StoUbanm has adopted on Cornariul’a conjecture, 
instead of the ivOpunrtva, the readings both of the editions and MSS. 
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granted him. I must inform jon, howeyer, of the sense of 
the audience,* that the former poet {^Timasus^ has obtained a 
wonderful deal of applause;—so that you will need a vast 
quantity of indulgence if you intend to be an able successor 
to him. 

Herm. You are making the same announcement to me, 
Socrates, as to him. Faint-hearted men, however, never yet 
erected a trophy, Critias:—so you must proceed manfully to 
your discourse, and, invoking Paean and the Muses, exhibit 
and celebrate these primitive and best of citizens. 

Grit. Ah, friend Hermocrates, you are to speak aftei^ 
wards t^nd have another before"you;—and so you are vastly 
courageous. • What the nature of the task is, however, the fact 
itself ‘will speedily declare:—and we will therefore be per¬ 
suaded by your encouragement and exhortation, and in 
addition to the "gods that you have mentioned, will call on 
others besides, and most of all on Memory: for all the 
most important points of our discourse concern that goddess, 
—^inasmuch as it is by suitably calling to mind and relating 
the narratives of the fEgyptian^ priests brought hither by 
Solon, that I feel satisiied of our being thought by this 
auditory to have fairly accomplished our part. This therefore 
we must now d0, and without further delay. 

Sect. III.—^First of all then let us recollect, tliat it is 
about nine thousand years, since war was proclaimed between 
those dwelling outside the Pillars of Hercules and all those 
within them,—which war ^e must now describe. Of the 
latter party, then, this city was the leader, and conducted the 
whole war; and of the former the kings of the Atlantic 
Island, which said was once larger th^ Libya and Asia, 
but now, sunk by earthquakes, a mass of impervious mad,j: 
which hinders all those sailing on the vast sea from effecting 
a passage hither<i.nd then our story will, os it were, un^tld 
Qto your view]] the many barbarous tribes, and such of the 

Gr. row Ofdrpov iiavoiav. The term Oearpov is frequently 
used to mean the audience only. This was t!o doubt nuknovm to those 
critics, who very unnecessarily conjectured from thi use of this'term, that 
Otitias had brought out scenic representations. 

t The old editions .road iertpaiae ; hut Bekker and Stallbaum have 
yaripae, wtfch is adopted here, as agreeing with rd^tuitj understood. 

X Gr. vvv Si vvS mteywv Suaav dreopov irqXdv. The old AitioDS 
read Svaavairopov. 
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Greek nationa as then existed, as each maj happen to pr^ 
sent itself:—^but the wars of the then Athenians and their 
adversaries we must first describe, as well as the power and 
government of each. Of these [[our own] people, however, we 
must* be anxious first to speak. 

Sect. IV. —^To the gods was once locally allotted the whole 
earth, and that, too, without contention;—for it would not 
be reasonable to suppose that the gods are ignorant of what 
suits each of themselves, or that, fully aware of what is rather 
the property of others, they would try to get possession of it 
through strife. Obtaining then u country agreeable to them 
by just allotment, they chose these regions for their habitation ; 
and, after settling, they like shepherds reared .us, as their 
possessions, flocks and herds,—not however by forcing body 
against body, as shepherds in grazing drive their cuttle with 
blows; but [[they treated us] as an easily-governed animal, 
and piloting, as it were, with persuasions for a rudder, and 
working on the soul, they governed the entire mortal by 
leading him according to their own mind. Dificrent gods, 
therefore, having received by lot difibrent regions, proceeded 
to cultivate (or set in order) those ([that they had received;] 
—but Hephmstus and Athene having a common nature, not 
only related by brotherhood from having the same father, 
but united also in philosophy and love of art,* both received 
this one region as their common allotment, ns being naturally 
familiar with and well adapted to virtue and wisdom ; and 
after producing worthy men,—riktives of the soil (avrox^ovec), 
arranged to their mind the order of their governmentof 
which men, indeed, the names are preserved; though their deeds 
have become extinct through the death of those that handed 
them down and the long lapse of time. The race, indeed, 
that survived, as it has been before observed, were a set of 
ut^^ettered mountaineers, who had heard the names only of the 
ruling people in the land, and very little about their deeds. 
The names they out of affection gave to their children, though 
unacquainted with the*virtaes and laws of those before them, 
except through certain dark rumours concerning them; and 
being themselves and their children for many generations «n 
want of necessaries, with which, with all their wit. they were 

* GV. fikortxvi^. The old editions have ^ikortKvif, Vhich is an 
•rident error. 
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unprovided, they bestowed their chief attention on this, to the 
neglect of events that had taken place in times long gone by: 
—-for mythology and the inquiry into ancient affairs both % isit 
states at a time of leisure, when they see that the necessaries 
of life have been procured, but not before. In this way, fhen, 
the names of the ancients have been preserved without their 
deeds : —and I infer this to be the case, as Solon said, that the 
priests in describing the war then waged gave those engaged in 
them many names, such ns Cecrops, Erechtheus, Erichthonius, 
Erysichthun, and most of the other names which are recorded 
prior to the time of Theseus;—and they gave the names of 
women likewise. Besides, the figure and image of the goddess 
shows that at that time both men and women entered in com- 
inoii on the x^ursuits of war; as in compliance with that custom 
an armed statue was dedicated to the goddess by the people of 
that day,—a proof that all animals that consort tog^her, 
females as well as males, have a natural ability to pursue in 
common every suitable virtue. 

Sect. V. — ^At that time, indeed, there dwelt in this 
country many other tribes of citizens engaged in crafts and 
the culture of the soil ; but the warrior-tribe, being set 
axiart from the first by divine men, lived separately, having 
all the requisiteif for food and training, none of them posscBS- 
ing anything in private, but considering all their posseadons 
as common, and not deigning to receive anything from the 
rest of the citizens beyond % sufficiency of food, occupying 
themselves moreover in all the pursuits tliat we yesterday 
described as those of apxminted state-guardians.' Moreover, 
as^respects this country of ours, it was stated with probability 
and truth, that in early times it had boundaries fixed at the 
Isthmus and on the side of the other continent as far as the 
heights of Cithseron and Panics, these boundaries coming 
down, with Oropia on the right, and with the Asopus a£^a 
seaward limit on the left:—and by the valour of this region 
it was said that the whole earth was vanquished* because ^t‘ 
was then able to support the numerous army raised from the 
surrounding iieople. A great proof of their virtue also was 
tUla,—that what now remains of it may vie with any other 
whatever ip the general productiveness of the soil, in tlie 
excellence tti its fruits, and in xiastures suited to eveiy%nd 
of animals. Then, however, it produced all these not only 
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excellent in quality, but in the greatest possible abundance. 
How then can we believe this;—^and in what way can it 
[the present countryj rightly be termed a remnaut of the 
former land ? The whole from the other continent [t. e. the 
westfem side] extends seaward like a long promontory, anil 
is wholly surrounded by the steep-shored l^in of the sea. 
As tiierefore many and extensive deluges hapjjened in that 
period of nine thousand yeare,—for so many years have 
elapsed from that to the present time,—the earth, that wa^i 
loosened and fell from the heights at these times and under 
these circntnstanccs, did not, as elsewhere, aggregsite to form 
any elevation worth mentioning, but ever edilying ^oiind, a 
length vanished in the deep; and the heights have been left, 
as is the case in small islands, like the bones of a diseased 
body, compai-cd with those of former times, all the earth that 
was soft and fat lieing washed away, leaving only a thin liody 
of soil. At that time, however, being undistiirbeil, it comprised 
mountains which are now only high hills ; and the country, 
now termed the plains of Phelleus, was then full of fat earth. 
The mountains also abounded with woods, of which even 
now there are evident signs:—^for there are some of the 
mountains, which now furnish food for lieos only, though at 
no very distant period the houses were .‘»till standing, and in 
good preservation, that were constructed of the tinilier cut 
from the trees thereon, and suitable for tlie largest buildings. 
There were many lofty trees also, raised by cultivation 
(v/ufpa), and an incalculable amount of {>astine fur cattle. 
Prolific rain especially this land yearly enjoyed, not, as now, 
losing it by its quick passage over the bare earth down to 
the sea; but received an abundance of it,* which it could 
keep within itself to dispense over the clayey soil which holds 
it:—and thus sending down the absorbed water from the 
hagbts into the hollows, it diflused over all tlicsc regions 
abundant streams of springs and rivers,—the truth of which is 
'efen now a'ttcsted by the sacred remains observable in the 
ancient fountains.* ’ 

Sect. VI.—Suclt was once the natural state of this coun- 

♦ This is an extremely involved and most probably a corrupt passage. 
We i^ve nearly followed Stallbaum’a interpretation ; thou^i it was ab- 
ultttely necessary, in order to make it readaide, to divide the aenteitee 
into two clauses. 
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try;—and it was cultivated, as it was likely it would be, by 
real huslkandmen, actually practising tbeir calling—Clovers of 
honour and generous-minded, having a most excellent soil, 
great abundance of water, and an admirably attempered 
climate. It was at this time that the city was founded here 
as follows:—^The form of the Acropolis was not then, as it 
is now;—^for in later times now] a single rainy night 
softened it, and to a great degree bared it of soil,—there 
being earthquakes at the same time, and a fatal deluge—the 
third before that of Deucalion. Before this, in primitive 
times, it extended in size to the Eridanus* and Ilissus, and 
comprised the Puyx, having the Lycabetus as its limit oppo¬ 
site the Pnyx,—the whole being well covered with soil, 
except some level spots in the higher jiart. Its outer parts 
down the flanks were inhabited by craftsmen and husband¬ 
men who tilled the neighbouring land,—the warrior-classes 
living separately by themselves in the more elevated parts 
around the temple of Ath6n6 and Ilephmstus, which they 
had formed, as it were, into the garden of a single dwell¬ 
ing by encircling it with one enclosure:—for on the northern 
side lived those, who erected public buildings and common 
banquets fur the winter, and whatever else was suited to a 
common polity* buildings as well as temples bdng unadorned 
with gold or silver; (for they never at any time used these 
metals, but pursuing a middle course between extravagance 
and meanness, built neat dwellings, in which both they and 
their children's children grew old, and then left them to 
others like themselves,)—while as regards the south side, 
they removed Either their gardens, gymnasia, and common 
rooms of entertainment, which they fixed here during the 
summer. There was also one single fountain on the spot now 
occupied by the Acropolis, since the extinction of which by 
earthquakes only a few small streams have been left roimd 
it; although at that time it furnished to every part an 
abundant supply of water, well attempered both for widter 
and summer. Such was the way 6f l^e pursued by the 
^ardians of their own state, who also wer. leaders of the 
rest of the Greeks—such at least as required them; and as 
to their number they paid special attention, that they should 

* The Eridaniu here mentioned was in Atticait is not the Eridanna 
known by geogrepfaera in iEtolia and Acamania. 
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always have the same number of men and women that might 
both then and in future* be able to serve in war,—the whole 
being about twenty thousand. These men then, being per¬ 
sonally such as I have described, and ever in some such way 
justly administering Imth their own affairs and those of Greece, 
were the most noted and renowned of ail the people of that day 
over all Europe and Asia, both for the beauty of their bodies 
and the general virtue of their souls. 

Sect. Yll.—In the next place then, as respects the adver¬ 
saries bf these men, what was their character, and how they 
first arose, wo will now impart this in common.to you oiir 
friends, if at least we have not lost the recollection bf what 
we heard in our childhood. Yot Ijefore we narrate this, we 
must briefiy warn you not to be surprised at hi'aring Hellenic 
names given to barbarians :—^and the cause of this you shall 
now hear. Solon, intending to make use of this story in his 
poetry, made an investigation into the power of names, and 
founti that the early Egyptians who committed these facts 
to writing transferred these names into their own language; 
and he again receiving the meaning of ^ch name, introduced 
it by writing into our language. These very W'ritings, indeed, 
were in the possession of my grandfather, and are now in 
mine, having been made the subject of much sthdy during my 
boyhood, if therefore you hear such names as these in this 
narrative, be not surprised ;—for you know' the reason. Ot 
a long story, then, let such be the introduction. 

Sect. Vlll. —^Aswe remarked at first concerning the allot¬ 
ment of the gods, that they distributed the whole earth here 
into larger and there into smaller portions,! procuring for 
themselves temples and public sacrifices,—so, Foscidon in {air- 
ticular, taking as his lot the Atlantic island, begot children 
by a mortal woman, and settled in some such spot of the 
iriar.d as we are about to describe. Towards the sea, but in 
the centre of the whole island, was a plain, which is said to 
hafe been the fairest of all plains, and distinguished fur the 
excellence [|uf its soil]].' Near this plain, and at its centre, 
about fifty stadia distant, was a mountain with short arx’li- 

* 6r. tal rd in. Comarins here conjectured sard rd Irt) as the 
true ; but as tbe reading of the MSS. admits of ti^nslation, it 

seems unnecessary. 

t Or. The old editions and several MSS. have 
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vities on every side. On this dwelt one of those men who 
in primitive times sprang from the earth, by name Evenor, 
who lived with a wife, Lencijipe; and they had an only 
daughter, Clito. Now when this girl arrived at marriage¬ 
able ago, and her mother and father wore dead, Po&eidon 
becoming enamoured, made her his mistress, and circularly 
enclosed the hill on which she dwelt, forming the sea and 
land into alternate zones, greater and less,—turning, as 
it were, two out of land and three out of sea, from the 
centre of the island, all equally distant, so as to be inacces¬ 
sible to men:—for at that time ships and navigation were 
not known. And he himself^ with his divine power, agreeably 
adorned the centre of the island, causing two fountains of 
water to shoot upwards from beneath the earth, one cold and 
the other hot, and making every variety of food to spring 
abundantly from the earth. Ho also begat and brought up 
five twin-male children ; and alter .distributing all the Atlantic 
island into ten parts, ho bestowed on the first-bom of the 
eldest pair his mother s dwelling and the allotment about it,— 
this being the largest and best; and he appointed- him king 
of all the rest, making the others governors, and giving to 
each the dominion over many people and an extensive terri¬ 
tory. He likewise gave all of them names,—^to the eldest, 
who was the king, the name of AtlcUf from whom, as the 
first sovereign, both the island and sea were tesrmQdi Atlantic;-— 
and to the twin bora after h^, who had received for his share 
the extreme parts of the iriand towards the Pillars of Her¬ 
cules, as far as the region which now in that country is called 
Gadeirica^ he.gave the titular name, which we Greeks call 
Eumelus, but which the people of that country term Gadeirut. 
Of the second-bora twins he called the first Ampheres, the 
second, Eummon;—of the third, he called the first-born, 
Miisicus, and the second. Autochthon v-~of the fourth, ethe 
first, Elasippns, and the younger, Mestor;—and among the 
fifth, to the former was given the name Azae% and to fh'e 
latter, Diaprepes. * 

Sect. IX.—^All these, then, and their des'-.-ndants, dw'elt for. 
Tnany generations, as rulers in the sea of islands, and as we 
before said, yet farther extendiHl their empire to all the 
country as far as Egypt and Tyrrhenia. liy far th^most 
distinguished, however, was 0te race of j\tl:is; and among 



these the oldest king in sacccssion always handed down the 
power to his eldest son, all of them successively {rassessing 
wealth in such abundance os never was before fuuml among 
regal dynasties, nor will easily bo found hereafter; and all 
things were provided for them, which in a city, or elsewhere, 
are worth such provision. Many possessions, indce<l, accrued 
to them through their power from foreign countries; but 
the greatest part of what they stood in need was provided 
for them by the island itself,—first, such ores as aro dug out 
of mines in a solid virgin] state, or require sniolting;— 
and especially that metiil orichahum., which is now known 
only by name, but formerly of high celebrity, washing out 
of the earth in many parts of the island, being considered 
the most valuable of all the metals then known, except gold;— 
and it produced an abundance of wood for builders, and fur¬ 
nished food also for tame and wild animals. Moraover, there 
were comprised within it vast numbers of elephants:—^for there 
were abundant means of support for all animals that feed 
in marshes and lakes, on mountains and plains, and so like¬ 
wise for this animal, which by nature is the largest and most 
voracious of all. Besides these, whatever odorous plants the 
earth now bears, whether rof^ts or grass, or woods or distilling 
gums, or flowers or fruits,—these it bore and produced them 
to perfection. And yet, further, it bore cultivated fruits, and 
dry edible fruits, such as we use for food ;—all these kinds of 
food we call vegetables,—togetlKy with all that trees bear, as 
drinks, meats, and ointments; and those also, whoso fruits, 
such as acorns, being used in sport and pleasure, are with 
difficulty hoarded up, together with certain d/iinty fruits for 
dessert that might provoke the satiated palate, or please the 
sick;—all these that once existing and warmly-acclimated 
island bore, sacred, beautiful, wonderful, and infinite in quan¬ 
tity. Receiving all these, then, from the earth, the inhabitants 
employed themsdves also in erecting temples, royal habita- 
tious, ports and docks over the whole region, disposing them 
in the following raajjner 

Sect. X.—First of all, those residing about that ancient 
metropolis bridged over those zones of the sea [[before men- 
tionedn, making a passage both outwards and to <^he royal 
palacdf And the fialace they constructed immediately from 
^e first in this habitation oC the god and their ancestors; 
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and each in turn receiving it from his predecessor, and fur¬ 
ther embellishing the ornamental parts, continually surpassed 
the one before him, until they made the buildiifg quite 
admirable to the sight for the size and beauty of its works. 
They dug a trench indeed, beginning from the sea,* three 
plethra broad, a hundred feet deep, and fifty stadia in length, 
as far as the outermost zone, and thus made a passage thither 
from the seii, as into a harbour, by enlarging its mouth suffi¬ 
ciently to admit the largest vessels. Besides this, they sepa¬ 
rated by bridges those zones of land which separated those of 
the sea, so that with one trireme a passage could be effected 
from oite zone to another, covering the zones above, so as 
to allow a water-way beneath them;—^for the banks of the 
zones of earth rose to a height considerably above the sea. 
And the greatest of these zones into which the sea penetrated 
was three stadia in breadth, and the zone of land next in 
order equal to the first;—of the second pair, the watery 
circle was two stadia in breadth, and that of earth again, 
equal to the preceding one of water ; lastly, the zone running 
round the centre of the island had the breadth only of 
one stadium, and the island in which the king^s palace 
stood had a diameter of five stadia. This island, as well ae 
the zones, and\he bridge (which was a plethrum in breadth), 
they enclosed on both sides with a stone wall, raising towerf 
and gates at intervals on the bridges at the places where thf: 
sea passei/ through them e. the zones]. The stone for it 
they quarried beneath the circuit of the island, both in the 
centre and also within and without the zones, one kind of it 
white, a secon^ black, and a third red ; and by thus quarrying 
they at the same time made cavities that served for two docks, 
having likewise a covering of rock. Of the buildings, some 
wore of simple structureothers they put together in a 
vai-iegated style, by mixing the different kinds of stona b^ 
way of amusement, thus realizing a pleasure suitable to their 
natures :—and they surrounded with brass the* whole ciituit 
of the wall round the extreme outer zone, applying it like 
jilaster; that of the next inside they &)v'".ed with melted 
"tin, and the wall round the citadel itself with orichalcum that 
has a fiery resplendence. 

Skct.'XI. —Next, the royal palace within the citadel was 
constructed as follows:—^In its centre was planted a temple^ 



of access, sacred to Clito and Poseidon, sarrounded 
with an enclosure of gold ;—and it was that, in which they 
first generated and produced the raco of the ten kings; 
where also, making annual collections from all the ton allot¬ 
ments, they celebrated seasonable sacrifices to each. The 
temple of Poseidon himself was a stadium in length, three 
plethra in breadth, and of a height to corresjmnd, haring 
something of a barbaric npi)earance. All the outside of the 
temple, except the pinnacles, they lined with silver, but the 
pinnacles with gold;—and as to the interior, the roof was 
formed wholly of ivory variegated with gold and orichal- 
cum ; and as to all the parts—the walls, pillitrs, anti pave¬ 
ments, they lined them with orichalcuin. They also ])lacod 
in it golden statues, the god himself Pieing n'prcsentedj os 
standing on a chariot holding the reins of six winged horses, 
of such size as to touch the roof with his head, and round 
him a hundred nereids on dolphins;—for those of that day 
thought that such was their number; and it contained also 
many other statues dedicated to firivatc individuals. Hound 
the outside of the temple likewise golden images were placed 
of all the men and women that were descended finmi the 
ton kings, and many other large statues both of kings and 
private people, lioth 'frenn the city itself, ahd the foreign 
countries over which they had dominion. There, was an 
altar, too, of corresponding size and workmanship witli these 
ornaments; and the excellence of the j)alace was ])roportioncd 
to the magnitude of the government and also to tiio order 
observed in the sacred ceremonies. 

Sect. XII.—Next, they used fountains both from the 
cold and hot springs, of which there was a great abundance, 
either of which was wonderfully well adapted for use from 
its sweetness and excellence ;* and round them they fixed 
the^ habitations and exccllently-watcred pluiitations, together 
with their water-tanks, some o|>cn to the lieuven, but others 
fenwinter nsb roofed over for warm Whs, the kings’ baths 
and those of private peraons l>eing ai>art, with separate baths 

* Gr. rale Si Si Kpivatc, ry rov ^^pov Kui ry rov Otpftov vaparos^^ 
irXqOof ftiv dfOovov Ixovtrate, t)Sovy li Ktd aptry rwv vSarm’ Trpbi; 
Uaripov Oavpaerrov ira^vKoroc, Ixp&vro, 8cc.^ This i» a 

very djjfficult and involved sentence; but we have given its meaning as 
nearly as language will allow. Both Ast and Stallbaum consider the 
text imperfect from the dropping out of two or more words. 
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for women, and others for horses and other draught-cattle, 
providing each with the requisite means of cleanliness. The 
stream hence flowing they led to the grove of P»»8cidon, 
where there were all varieties of trees, reaching a wonderful 
height, owing to the excellence of the soil, and then con¬ 
ducted it by channels over the bridges to the external 
circles. And here, indeed, there had been constructed nume¬ 
rous temples dedicated to many different gods, and many 
gardens and g^rmnasia, one for men, and others separately 
fur horses in cither island of the zones ;—and for the latter, 
in particular, there was a race-course plotted out in the 
centre 6f the largest island, a stadium in breadth, and ex¬ 
tending in length through the whole circumference for a con¬ 
test of speed between the horses. And around it on ail 
sides were barracks for the household troops corresponding 
with their number;—^to the more faithful of whom were 
assigned quarters in the smaller zone closer to the citadel, 
while those who excelled all in loyal faithfulness had dwell- 
ings given them inside the citadel near the kings themselves. 
Th^e docks likewise were filled with triremes and the fittings 
requisite for triremes; and they were all satisfactorily pro¬ 
vided. Such were the arrangements for the provision of the 
kings’ dwelliri^:—^but on crossing the three exterior har- 
boure, one was met by a wall which went completely round, 
beginning from the sea, everywhere fifty stadia distant from 
tho greatest [^or outermost3 zone and harbour, and enclosed 
in one the entrance to the c^nal and the entrance to the sea. 
•The whole of this part indeed was covered with many and 
densely-crowded dwellings;—and the canal and largest har¬ 
bour were full of vessels and merchants coming from all 
parts, causing from their multitude all kinds of shouting, 
tumult, and ^n all day long and the night through. 

Sect. XIII. -—We have now related from mcmoi;y a 
description of the city and its ancient habitsitions; and now 
we must try to describe the nature of the rest of the country, 
and its mode of employment. Firsts then, the whole region 
was said to be exceedingly lofty and prdbip'tous towards the 
tea, and tho plain about the city, which encircles it, is itself 
surronndgd by mountains sloping dow'ii to tiie sea, being level 
and smoefth, all much extended, throe thousand stadia 4a one 
direction, and the central p^ from the sea above two 
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thousand. And this district of the whole island was turned 
towards the soutli, in an o}>pusito direction from the north. 
The mduntains around it, too, were at that time celebrated, as 
exceeding in number, size, and beauty all those of the present 
time,-^—^having in them many hamlets enriched with villsigcs, 
as well as rivers, lakes, and marshes, furnishing ample supplies 
of food for all cattle both tame and wild, with timber of 
various descriptions, and in abundant quantity for every 
individual purpose. The plain then lK^ing thus by nature, 
was improved as follows by many kings in a long course of 
time. It w'as of square sha]>e, mostly straight and oblong ; 
and where it ended, they bounded it by a troneh dUg round 
it,—^the depti), breadth, and length of which, for a work of 
man's making, besides the other connected undertakings, we 
can scarcely believe, though still we must rejwrt what we 
heard. It was excavated to the depth of a i>lethruni, and 
the breadth was a stadium in every part,—the whole excava¬ 
tion made round the plain being ten thousand stadia in 
length. This, receiving the streams coining down from the 
mountains, and conducted all round the plain, approached 
the city in some parts, and in this way was allowed to flow 
out to the sea. From above, likewise, straight canals were 
cut about a hundred feet broad along the plain, back into the 
ditch near the sea, distant from one another about one hun¬ 
dred stadia:—and it w'as by this that they brought <lown the 
timber from the mountains to the city, and carrieil on the 
rest of their shipping-trafiic, cutting transverse canals of com¬ 
munication into each other, ami towards the city. Their 
harvest, also, they gathered twice in the year; in winter 
availing themselves of the rains, and in sumnicr introducing 
on the land the streams from the trenches. 

Sect. XIV.—As to the quantity (^of land,3 it was ordered, 
tha/' of the men on the plain fit for service, each individual 
leader should have his allotment, each allotment amounting 
in*extent to a hundrod stadia, and the total of the lots being 
sixty thousand;—^and l>f those from the mountains and tho 
rest of the country'thero was said to bo an incalculable num¬ 
ber of men, to all of whom, according to their dwellings and 
villages, were assigned certain lots by their respcctiY'e leaders. 
To e*th leader, likewise, tho task w'as ajipointed of furnishing 
for war the sixth portion of a war-chariot (to ipake up a total 
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01 ten thousand), two riding horses, and a two-horso car with¬ 
out a driver’s seat, having a mounted charioteer to direct the 
horses,* with another to dismount and fight at the sidd^—also 
two licavy-ai-med soldiers, two archers, two slingers, three 
each of light-armed men, stone-shooters and javelin-men,* with 
four sailors to make up a complement of one thousand two 
hundred ships. Thus were the military afi’aira of this city 
arranged. And as respects the nine others, there were different 
other arrangements, which it would he tedious to narrate. 

Skct. XV. — And as respects official situations and honours, 
the following were the arrangements made from the com- 
iiienccnient;—Of tlio ten kings, each individually in his own 
district and over his own city ruled supreme over the people 
aij«l tho laws, constraining and punishing whomever he 
plosiscd;—and tho government and commonwealth in each 
was regulated by the injunctions of Poseidon, as the law 
liandcd them down; and inscriptions were made by the first 
[[kings] on a column of orichalcum, which was deposited in 
the centre of the island in the temple of Poseidon, where 
they assembled every fifth year, (which they afterwards 
changed to every sixth year), taking an equal part both 
for the entire state and its supernumeraries; and thus col¬ 
lected they consulted concerning the common weal, and 
inquired what transgressions c.'ich hiid committed, judging 
them accordingly. And when they were about to judge, 
they previously gave each o^ier pledges, according to the fol¬ 
lowing fashion :—As there were bulls grazing at liberty in 
the temple of Poseidon, ten men only of the whole num¬ 
ber, after invqjiing the god to receive their sacrifico propi¬ 
tiously, went out to hunt swordless, with staves and chains, 
and whichever of the bulls they took, they brought it to the 
column and slaughtered it at its head under tho inscrip¬ 
tions :—and on the column, besides the laws, there wasi an 
oath written, invoking curses on the disobedient. When, 
therefore, in compliance with their laws, they sacrificed dhd 
burnt all tho limbs of the bull, they filled a goblet with clots 
of blood, and threw the rest into the fire, l)r a ay of purifying 
the colunm :—and after this, dipping out of the goblet with 

* *5* fcyvwpWa X'^P‘C Siapov Karapirtiv rt ayuKpaavj£a Kal 

rhv aft^oiv fiir ivtpartiv roiv iwoiv iiviovov tyovaav, old 

editions read KaraParae. 



golden cups, they poured libations down on the fire, ai 
swore to do justice according to the laws on the column, 
pnnislf any one who had previously transgressed them, ar 
besides tWt, never afterwanis willingly to transgress tl 
inscribed laws, nor ever to rule or obey any ruler govemin 
otherwise than according to his hither s laws. Then afU 
invoking these curses on themselves and their descendant: 
and after drinking and dc|)ositing the cup in the temple of tb 
God, and abiding a necessary timo at sujijier, as soon as i 
was dark, and the fire round the sacrifice had ticcn cooled 
all of them dressed themselves in beautiful dark-blue robc» 
and sitting on the ground near the embers of the sacrifice oi 
which they had sworn, extinguished during the night al 
the fire about the temple, ami then mutually judged caci 
other as resfwjcts anyaccusiitious of tninsgrossing the laws;— 
and after their acts of judgment were over, when day came, 
they inscribed their decisions on a guhlcn tablet and «lop.)- 
sited them as memorials, together with their dresses. 'I'licro 
were many other individual laws also respecting the pri¬ 
vileges of the kings,—^tho chief being, that tlicy sliouhl never 
wage war on each other, and that all shonhl lend their aid, 
in case that any one in any of their cities should try to 
destroy the royal race,'--consulting in common, as their an¬ 
cestors did before them, as to the right course both in war 
and other concerns, and assigning the ein]>iro to the Atlantic 
race. They did not allow the king, however, any authority 
to put to death any of his kinsmen, unless a])proved of by 
more than half of the ten. 

Sect. XVI.—Such then, and so great being the power at 
that time in those places, the Deity tmrihfcrrcd it to these 
regions, as report goes, on the follCwing pretextsFor 
many generations, as long as the natuml power of the god 
su^ced them, they remained obedient to tho laws and kimlly 
affected towards tho divine nature to which they were al- 
ILd:—for they possessed true and altogether lofty i«lcas, and 
practised mildness united with wisdom, in reference to the 
casual occurrences of life and towards each other. Ifence, 
lookingalwve everything except virtue, they con8id<*red thiu^ 
present as of small importance, an»l contentedly l?orc, as a 
burdan, the mass of gold and other property; nor Vore they 
deedved by the intoxication of luxury, or rendered intern- 
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pemte throogli wealth ;—but on the other hand ftiing sober, 
they acutely perceived that all these things are increased 
. through common friendship mingled with virtue, ami that 
by too anxiously pursuing and honouring them, these goods 
themselves are corrupted, and with them [friendship] itself 
likewise perishes. To such a mode of reasoning then, and 
the abiding of such a nature, was it owing that they made all 
the progress that we before described. But when the divine 
l»ortion within them became extinct through much and fre¬ 
quent admixture of the nioidal nature, and the manners of 
men began to hold sway, then, thi-ougli inability to bear pre¬ 
sent evcifts, they began to exhibit unbecoming conduct and 
to the intelligent beholder apfKsared base, destroying the 
fairest among their most valuable possessions,—though all 
the while held by those who were unable to see a true life of 
happiness based on truth, to be in the highest degree worthy 
and blessed, though filled with avarice and unjust power. 
Zeus, however, the god of gods, who rules accoiding to the 
laws, and is able to see into such things, perceiving an 
honourable race in a condition of wretchedness, and wishing 
to inflict punishment on them, that they might become more 
diligent in the practice of temperance, collected all the gods 
into their own fliost ancient habitation, which indeed, being 
situated in the centre of th<‘ whole world, beholds all things 
tliat liave had a share in generation;—and having assembled 
them, he said, 
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Thk difficult]r of thcpasfinge here alluded to, which has baffled the 
efforts of every critic, from Proclus and lambliuhns downwards, gave 
rise in ancient times to the trite proverb— Numeris Platanicia nihil 
obtcunm ,—nor has the ingenuity of modem s])eculHtors thrown mncb light 
on its obscurity. Barocdus, however, a Venetian nobleman, in 1506. gave 
to the world with more pretence than merit, a wordy dissertation pro¬ 
fessing to solve this knotty problem. The words of Plato are—tort Si 9tug 
piv yiwtiTig irfpioSog, ijv apiBpbg vtptXapiiuvti riKuog, avOpwirHip il 
ip ^ irpwTip ai^tjatig Svvaptvai rt Kai cvvaffnvuptpai rpilg dwoord- 
ffSiC, rirrapag Si opoof Xa^outrat opoiovpTiap rt Kai tiPOfioiori'Twi’ kui 
aSKovTwp Kai ^Bipoptuip, wavra wpoaifyopa Kai ptira vpbg nXXqXa 
ijripjipap' up Ijrirpirog w9pijp mpirdSt avZvytigSvo apporiag wapi- 
Xirai rpig aHtfBtiCf Ti)V pip Iffjjv hdag, tKariip ToaavTaiug, r/)v it 
laoptiKti pipj ry irpapyKti S'e, tKaTop pip upiBp&p dirb cuipirpuip 
pifrup iripvdrog ctopivup ipbg iKdaroip, appyrup Si Si<tlPf iKUTop li 
Kvjiup rpidSog * ivpirag Si ovrog, dptdpbg yuapirpiKog, roiovTov Kppiog, 
dpupopup Tt Kfli yfpfiTtup, /fee. X\'ith refemnee to the former 

part, he says that Plato is alluding to ration of greater or lestt iiietjitaliig ,— 
to which respectively belong multiples and suhmultiples, superpartieulars 
and subsuperparticulars, &c., following the language of the schoolmen. 
Then again, as to the term tTrirnirog vvOpi'ip whirh had been variously 
rendered by the Latin ratlix, propago,fmuhi», and mMuru, he eonccives 
it to be a root or prime number, and fixes on the number seven as its 
representative (4 + 3=7). Further, by the two harmonies, he supposes 
Plato to mean the connexion between tbe square and the cube of twei.vk. 
which is itself made up of seven and five (twtVpiroc TrvOpgp irfpvdc^i 
ovZvytig), —i. e. 144 and 1728,— twelve being a number often mentioned 
by Plato, as not only perfect, but the type of pcrfMition,—th'e dodecahe¬ 
dron'naving given origin to the sphere, and being the typo of llie world, 
he has afressly stated in the Timteus. If this be granted, the 
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fffometiTc or mathematical—perfect or fatal—namber ma^e conaiilrred 
to be the cube of 12=1728. This opinion, however, is strongly im- 
jiugned by Schneider, who conceives it to be 210, i. e. .^6,-%which i\ 
made np of three other cubes j 27, 64, and 125, t. e. .^3, and -^5. 
Others again have considered the root to be 9,—the chbe-root <# 729. 
So much for the ijrirpiTOC TniO/jtfiv, 

As to the elucidation, however, of the principal difficulties herein in¬ 
volved, we are still as far afield as ever;—nor has the united learning 
of Schneider, Trendelenburg, Bockh, Schleiermacher, or Cousin, re¬ 
moved any obstacle to their successful solution. To state their theories 
at length would take up much space without any adequate benefit;— 
and this must be our apology for substituting so short a notice for what 
we intended to be a lengthened statement. Many details however on 
this nexahi gucetlio may be gathered hy the patient reader from Schneider’s 
pi-efai;e to vol. iii. of his edition of Plato,—Cousin’s note in his translation 
ad locinu ,—and his truiu-latiou of Proclus, with notes ad locum. It must 
be confessed, however, that the question still remains open and on- 
solved—still, dignuu tindiee nodus 
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